


The adventurers had come to the end of their 
game. 


Paolina walked slowly out into the Long Gallery, 
her heavy veil trailing behind her like a train, her 
gown, stiff with the diamond and pearl embroidery, 
rustling over the polished floor like ghostly fingers. 
Below, rocking a little on the tide, was the glitter- 
ing golden gondola—the ceremonial vessel of a 
thousand brides. 

She thought of how she and Sir Harvey, travel- 
ing as sister and brother, had fooled the finest 
families of Verona and Venice with their little in- 
trigue. Even when all their money was stolen they 
had managed to carry off their scheme grandly so 
that no one ever guessed their plight. 

But now the masquerade was over, the goal ac- 
complished, and Paolina was to be married to the 
richest nobleman in Venice—today! It was what 
they both wanted—until they fell in love. 
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He awoke and for a moment thought he was still at sea. He 
could feel the waves rising and falling until suddenly he 
realized that they existed only in his mind. The bed on 
which he lay was still. 

He opened his eyes—the room was entirely strange to 
him. It was bare and poverty-stricken and the sunshine 
coming through the uncurtained, unshuttered windows 
illuminated the rough, uncovered wooden floor. 

He stirred and was instantly conscious of an aching head 
and a body that felt as if it was bruised all over. Someone 
came quickly from a corner of the room and laid a cool 
hand on his forehead. He looked up into the kindly, dark 
eyes of a middle-aged woman. | 

“So the Signor is awake,” she smiled. 

“Where am I?” 

He found it difficult to enunciate the words. His mouth 
was dry and his lips cracked. 

“You are safe, Signor. My husband rescued you last 
night from the storm. You must thank the Mother of God 
for your safe deliverance.” 

“The storm!” 

He repeated the words slowly and now it all came back 
to him. The sound of the ship breaking against the rocks, 
the cries of the sailors, the shrieks of the passengers, the 
wind and rain which seemed to whip the very skin from off 
foe. hiter cokk of Te, water a no: Sitia 

to it. 

“You are lucky, Signor,” the woman was saying. “No 
~bones broken. You must be a very strong man to have 
been through such a storm and to have survived.” 
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“Yes I am strong,” he repeated, catching at the words 
almost like a child who was learning to talk. 

But then he remembered something else. 

“The girl! Is she safe?” 

“She is safe, Signor. Thanks to you. My husband saw 
you struggling with her in the water. You held her on to a 
piece of floating wood and then, as you came near to the 
“aE he waded in and rescued you. You do not remem- 

“No. I can only remember holding on and trying to per- 
suade her to do likewise. She was unconscious, I think.” 

“The poor lady. Yes, she was unconscious. If it had not 
been for you, Signor, she would have been- drowned.” 

“Who else is saved?” 

“No-one, Signor. No-one at all.” 

“No-one!” 

He sat up despite the pain which seemed to shoot 
through his body at the effort. 

“But that is impossible! Incredible! What happened to 
the Captain and the crew?” 

“They are all drowned, Signor; every one of them. Some 
of the bodies have already come ashore. The rest must be 
in the ship or at the bottom of the ocean.” 3 

“It seems unbelievable.” 

“It is the good God who save you, Signor, or His Blessed 
Mother. No-one else could have kept a man alive in such a 
storm as there was last night.” 

“Surely you must be mistaken?” he insisted. 

“No, no, Signor. You will see for yourself when you are 
better. My husband and the men from the village are all 
down at the shore now. Soon they will go out to the ship to 
take what they can from the wreck.” 

The man’s eyes narrowed. 

“J must get up,” he said. “Where are my clothes?” 

“But, Signor...” 

The woman’s protests were silenced before she could 
speak them. 

“My clothes, I said, and quickly.” 

“Si, si, Signor.” 

She hurried from the room. He could hear her wailing 
all the way down the stairs that it was crazy for him to 
move when he should rest. 

With a tremendous effort he got off the bed, throwing 
aside the thin blanket which had covered him, and then, as 
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his feet reached the floor, dragging it off the bed to wrap 
around his nakedness. 

His legs felt as if they were too weak to carry him. With 
an effort he walked to the window. The sun was shining, 
but there were still clouds over the sea. He had a glimpse of 
the waves, white-crested, but there was’no doubt at all that 
the sea was dropping. 

He was still standing at the window when the door 
opened and the woman returned. She carried his clothes 
over one arm; in her other hand was a tray containing a 
bottle of wine and a hunk of rough, black bread such as 
the peasants ate. 

The man at the window turned to her with a smile. 

“That is what I need,” he said, and taking the bottle he 
poured half its contents down his throat. 

He felt the rough wine bring new life to his tired body. 
The woman watched him appreciatively. 

“J will cook something for the Signor. It is early. The 
Signor needs food for his strength.” 

“Later,” the man commanded. “I must get down to the 
ship. Leave me now so that I can get dressed.” 

“Ah! The Signor is in a hurry to see if anyone is alive,” 
the woman said. “You will find that I have spoken the 
truth. They are all drowned—every one of them.” 

She went from the room. The man finished the wine and . 
for a moment played with the idea of eating a piece of the 
dark bread. But he felt it would choke him, and instead he 
busied himself dressing. 

His clothes had been dried, but they were sadly cockled 
and creased. The smart breeches, too, were torn. Two of 
the jewelled buttons on his coat were missing. He was, 
however, quite indifferent to his appearance. It was only 
when he was dressed that he realized that his shoes were 
missing, and remembered kicking them off before he dived 
overboard. 

He swept his hair back from his face and having no rib- 
bon with which he could tie it, left it to hang untidily 
about his ears as he prepared to walk downstairs in his 
stockinged feet. 

The stairs which led to the top of the house were little 
more than a ladder. He negotiated them carefully, feeling 
the splinters in the wood prick his feet through the torn 
and laddered stockings. 

When he had descended he found himself in a huge 
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kitchen furnished almost solely by a large table. The 
woman who had attended to him was cooking over a fire. 
She straightened her back as he appeared and smiled at him 


` as if he had achieved something miraculous. 


“You are, indeed, a strong man,” she said in terms of 
heart-felt admiration. 

“I need shoes,” he told her. 

“Hélas, Signor, I have none. My husband wears his only 
pair; and mine—mine would be too small for your big 
feet.” 

She laughed as she spoke and then he heard another, 
gentler laugh come from the far corners of the room. He 
turned and saw a girl lying on a roughly improvised mat- 
tress beneath a small window. 

Oblivious of his strange appearance he contrived to give 
her an almost courtly bow. 

“You are alive, Signorina!” 

He spoke in Italian, but she answered him in English. 

“I am told it is entirely due to you, Sir, that I am.” 

He walked towards her and looked down at her. 

“You are English?” 

“Like yourself.” 

“I had no idea. I did not see you on board.” 

“No. I kept to my cabin. My father was ill and it was 
impossible for me to leave him.” 

Her eyes clouded as she spoke, as if she suddenly 
realized that her father must be dead. 

The man stood looking down at her in amazement. He 
would certainly have remembered her had he seen her, he 

thought. Her face was pale as she lay back against the 
coarse pillow, and her long, golden hair fell over her shoul- 
ders. He had never seen such hair. It was the true colour of 
gold and even in the dingy atmostphere of the kitchen it 
seemed to glitter and glisten almost as if it were alive. 

“Have you found out who else has been saved?” she 
asked in a low voice. 

He saw then that her eyes were dark, almost purple in 
their depths, and fringed with dark eyelashes. A strange 
combination, he thought to himself, and then realized that 
she had asked a question. 

“The woman tells me that everyone was drowned save 


- ourselves.” 


“She told me the same thing,” the girl answered. “It can- 
not be true, it cannot. There must be others.” 
“That is what I am going to see for myself.” 
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“Please, see if my father But, no, I know h 
lease, se K Tr... ù e is 
dead, ' the girl said. “He died before I left his side; before 
the ship hit the rocks. It was the constant buffeting and his 
seasickness. I think it must have affected his heart. I was 
just about to tell the Captain when the crash came.” 
I believe it is still impossible to get to the ship,” the 
man said. “But I will do my best.” 
i op you.” 
he moved one of her hands towards him and he 
realized that they had taken her clothes away, too, to dry 
them. She must be naked beneath the covering blankets, 
and he saw the whiteness of one shoulder peeping from be- 
neath the cascading golden hair. 

She was lovely, he thought, and as if she was suddenly 
—— at hs ee a raised the blanket a little 
c whi faint fl 
e S a faint flush spread over her 

“I will go and see what I can discover,” i 
eg chad ver,” he said abruptly, 
“Please, one moment! Will you tell me 
S your name? I 
— like to know to whom I owe my gratitude—and my 
“My name is Harvey Drake—Sir Harvey Drake, B 
— Tene Worchestershire. And in ES, 
am ina Mansfield. My fath i 
field, late of the Grenadier Guards.” — 
“You have an Italian name.” 
ee mother was Italian.” 
at, he thought, explained the dark eyes that 
such an unusual contrast to the gold hair. 7 — 
E —* servant, Miss Mansfield.” 
ed and was gone, hurrying from the ho 
the rou cobbl spi disco "walking 
pate bled path despite the mfort of w g 
Fortunately it was not far to the beach. A i 
i narrow, wind- 
ing path led him down the cliff-side where he could see a 
eop of men standing at the water’s edge. As he reached 
—* — Seb — him eagerly, full of expressions 
good- and con i 
ta elna gratulations that he had defeated death 
He was introduced to Gasparo, the big bearded 
’ g fisher- 
man i house been 
Pere had saved him and to whose he had 
“Thank you,” he said. “And I am m 
ore grateful than I 
oe more suitably when I can © 





reach the ship and perhaps salvage some of my personal 
— doubtful, Signor,” one of the fishermen * 
“The ship has been battered continuously — = 

B We cannot get to her. If the waves do not su —* 
—* she will sink, and once that happens nothing can 
saved. The sea is very deep around the rocks. — 

Sir Harvey looked at the ship. It — * a ee 
distance from the shore and yet the oie — 
stituted the small island of peril also yom 
which surged between them and the high — 

He could see that the fishermen were right. an — 
being lifted with every fresh wave and batter ays 
against the rocks. Already all the superstructure W * = 
and it looked as if in another hour or so nothing wo 
mo could see the jagged tear = —* eS * —— 

i first influx of water. Wreckage 
* — sea, and each piece, as it came near — 
the shore, was eagerly salvaged by the — ae e 
iece of wood, skimming the waves, bore * 
heen Sonia Lucia; beneath it was inscribed: Naples, 
— ten years old,” a fisherman remarked —— waded 
in and pulled it out of the water. “Not a long life ae 

“She had a lot of — * in her,” ano 
answe & e on, let’s get at 1 

bar REA too rough and too dangerous for —* fes 
put out their boats although over a dozen of them 
waiting on the sand. ee 

Pree ee date —— and before they spoke he 
knew the answer. 

“No, no, Signor.” — 
what he might have expected. g 
—— the shore and ship and then began to take 

off his coat. 

“Wha doing, Signor?’ cs | 

“T F — — out re see what is left,” Sir Harvey 

red. > . 

A ‘babel of sound arose immediately. The —— 
tried to persuade him to change his mind, pointing ou 
dangers, telling him of the risks he — — 

He paid no heed, laying first his coat and en pare 
and torn stockings on the oan Then, wearing 









breeches, he walked towards the sea. He braced his mus- 
cles. He was still stiff, his head ached, but nothing worse 
than that was wrong with him. Without further comment 
he plunged into the water, 

It was not so cold as it had been the night before and 
somehow it seemed invigorating. The tide was with him 
and carried him swiftly towards the wreck, and not for 
one moment did he feel afraid or even overwhelmed by 
the lashing waves which carried him down into their ‘green 
depths then swept him up towards the sky. 

He reached the wreck and with difficulty prevented him- 
self from being dashed against it. It was dangerous, but he 
managed to squeeze himself round the shattered hull 
without being crushed between the ship and the rocks. And 
then, with the agility of a cat, he clambered up the ship on 
to what was left of her deck. 

The tide was going out fast and he thought it would not 
be long before the fishermen would be able to get their 
boats alongside. He glanced back at them and realized that 
he was only just in time. He was well aware that anything 
Salvaged from the wreckage of ships which ran on the 
rocks along this dangerous coast was considered the lawful 
property of those who first laid hands on it. 

Crawling along the heaving deck he made his way to the 
companion-way. He had to move immediately after a wave 
and before another came to create more damage. Somehow, 
instinctively, he got into the rhythm of it. And then, mov- 
ing below into the bow of the ship filled with water, he 
began to grope and feel his way. 

There was just enough room for him to move and 
breathe although every wave splashed the dirty water 
against his face or pinioned him to the mass of loosened 
wreckage. It was dark and yet the holes in the ship enabled 
him to see enough. 

There was one cabin for which he was searching, one 
that was his objective. It was on the opposite side of the 
ship to the rocks and was therefore comparatively un- 
damaged. The porthole had been burst in and in the 
sunlight he could see what he had expected to see. 

It was the body of a a woman lying on the floor under 
about four feet of water. She was being rolled slowly 
backwards and forwards by the movement of the water. He 
could see her quite clearly with the sunlight percolating 
through the open porthole. She had long dark hair which 
floated in the water and her lips were red even in death. 
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Backwards and forwards she rolled, and then, peering 
through the water which covered her, Sir Harvey saw that 
she held something tightly in her hand. It was a velvet box, 
padlocked and with silver corners such as women use for 
their jewellery. 

Even the battering of the waves had not caused her 
fingers to loosen. White and somehow tenacious, they still 
held on to the box as she rolled. 

Taking a deep breath Sir Harvey bent down. He took the 
box from the thin fingers. Her hand, when it relinquished 
the box, fell away limply as if she no longer had any in- 
terest in the only thing she had tried to save. 

Sir Harvey straightened himself, being, as he did so, 
flung backwards against the cabin wall by a rush of water 
pouring into the ship from a mountainous wave. 

But the box was his! Holding it in one hand he breathed 
deeply. Then he bent down, before the water came flood- 
ing in again, to take the pearls from the dead woman’s 
rounded neck—three rows of them, perfectly matched and 
with an elaborate clasp set with rubies and diamonds. Her 
hair entwined itself around his arm, and gently, as if he 
feared to hurt her, he disentangled it. 

Up again, he slipped the pearls into his breeches’ pocket 
and made his way slowly and laboriously back to the com- 
panion-way. He paused as he reached his own cabin which 
was near to it, hesitated for a moment, and then a sudden 
wave went to his head crashing against the wall so that for 
a moment he was almost stunned. 

He did not leave hold of the box he held in his hand, but 
in a sudden pause he stumbled up the companion-way. 
When he reached the deck he was half exhausted and very 
nearly collapsing for want of breath, fighting against the 
waves that kept splashing over him, blinding him and half 
choking him with their spray. 

He heard shouts from outside. The fishermen were ap- 
proaching. He glanced round and saw a coat floating 
towards him. He snatched it up and wrapped the box in it, 
and tucking it under his arm jumped from the deck of the 


piled-up ship into the water below. As he rose to the surface — 


of the water he found himself near a boat and hauled him- 
self aboard. 
“You are a fool, Signor,” one of the fishermen said. 
“You might have killed yourself. Did you get anything?” 
“Only an old coat,” Sir Harvey said disgustedly, throw- 
ing it down beside him in the bottom of the boat. 
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“And you risked your life for that?” 

The fisherman spat over the side. 

“You would risk your life if you realized that everything 
you possessed was in that broken hulk of wood,” Sir Har- 
vey answered. 

He cupped his hand round his mouth. 

“Ahoy, there! I will reward any man who Salvages my 
clothes for me. They are in the second cabin below the 
companion-way, and there is money, good money, in the 
pocket of a coat you'll find there.” 

He saw the interest his shouts had aroused. But the 
fishermen were still wary of climbing on to the ship. 

“Money is all very well,” his own boatman told him. 
“But there’s no knowing if it will be useful in Paradise or, 
indeed, if you can get it there.” 

t “Think how sought after your widow would be with it,” 
Sir Harvey parried with a smile, and his sally evoked a roar 
of laughter. 

One of the fishermen, braver than the others, was now 
trying to emulate Sir Harvey’s effort in clambering up the 
side of the ship on the deck. But he got his arm crushed 
between the rocks and the moving ship and fell back into 
the sea with a great gash from wrist to elbow. He was 
hauled aboard one of the boats, bleeding and cursing, and 
= a fishermen drew their boats further back and 
waited, 

The tide was running out quickly; at the same time 
ship was disintegrating. Great pieces of wood began to — 
from the rocks into the sea. There was a noise all the time 
ms —— crashing which had an almost pathetic 

as it were i i 
—— some live creature that was being 

The fishermen were all the time fillin their boats wi 
anything that was flung within their — by the — 
cask of wine; a chair, broken but still recognizable for 
— = — Originally intended; some clothes; and a 

r of coo utensils; i 
sieri, g ; all of which were snapped up 
“Won’t anybody else their luck ing insi 
— Harvey ant 7 ae eee 
“Why don’t you try again?” a fisherm 
ae soe shook his head. — 
“I would,” he said, “but I am still weak from last night.” 
“That must be true,” one o id. “ 
man to have survived it all.” ten tee 
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: TEE iia 
ir Harvey smiled at his naive admira 3 
is Boe always strength which counts,” he answered 
ef : —* ag” aa 
ery Beran Gat kept you alive last night, the 
fisherman said. “Or else the devil looked after his e 
He spoke as a joke and then, to make sure, Pies — 
self for fear that his joke should have disastrous re * 
Sir Harvey laughed, and then pointed to where — * 
had apparently achieved the impossible and reach 
— — cried. “Wait for the rise and fall of the 
as soon as one is past.” 
we Sir Harvey’s own feat, the young — 
scrambled and crawled to the companion-way, then * 
eared. It was some minutes before he reappeared — 
kaid and spitting, but — an armful of clothes 
i chucked over the side. { 
pir Sir Harvey shouted. “Well done! All that 
kets contain is yours.” 
— and then bellowed again. ——— 
“J want a pair of shoes. Don’t forget a pair of shoes. 
Encouraged by the fisherman’s success the other pr 
managed to board the ship. There was blood all over * 
deck from the cuts they received against the jagged * 
and the splintering wood, and yet now things began 
come from the cabins in quick profusion bedins: 
clothes; candlesticks; glasses; and even pieces of carpet. A 
to be snatched from the sea by the men waiting below in 
i ts. * . 
—— was supported out with a great gash on = 
forehead and lowered down to the men waiting below; an 
just as they finished getting him aboard there was a sudaen 
shout. — — 
“She’s breaking! Look out, she’s breaking! 
E s oea left inside the ship jumped from * 
heaving deck into the water just as the ship split in two an 
i slowly began to si 
ee were a pieces of wreckage foe n a 
waves and a wild scramble to pick them up, me i * 
men clambered or were hauled into the boats and they 
pulled away. 


The hull of the ship, the last to remain on the rocks, 


began to whirl round and round, was flung against the 


only a broken assortment of wood, straw, bottles and filth 
to show where once it had been. 

Still picking up all they could along the route, the fisher- 
men pulled for the beach. Sir Harvey, picking up the coat 
he had thrown in the bottom of the boat, stepped out on to 
the sand. He tucked it under his arm and walked along to 
where another boat was being hauled in shore, filled with a 
miscellaneous collection of damp objects, amongst them 
his own clothing. 

He picked his things out one by one and put them over 
his arm. A coat of blue brocade; another of cherry red 
satin; breeches looking lank and colourless in their wet 
state; and, last but not least, a pair of shoes. 

He put these on quickly, squelching the water out of 
them with his bare feet, and then feeling in the pockets of 
the coats found in the one of blue brocade a purse. 

“There are not many crowns in it,” he said, “but what 
there are I give to you with my most sincere gratitude.” 

“You are welcome, Signor,” the fisherman grinned. But 
Gasparo’s eyes were fastened on the buttons of the blue 
brocade coat. 

They were glittering in the sunshine and looking un- 
commonly like diamonds. Sir Harvey saw his glance and 
taking up the coat threw it across Gasparo’s shoulders. 

“They are, alas, only crystal,” he said. “But accept the 
coat as a gift; you saved my life.” 

The big fisherman’s rough hand went out to stroke the 
silk material which even though it was wet seemed to re- 
tain its sheen and colour. 


“You are letting me keep it, Signor?” he asked in- 
credulously, 


“It is yours,” Sir Harvey answered. 

He turned and walked away up the beach, carrying only 
two garments besides the black coat he had himself sal- 
vaged. He had gone quite a little way before a shout 
behind him made him turn his head and he realized he had 
left behind his shirt, coat and waistcoast which he had 
removed before swimming out to the ship. 

Laughing at his absent-mindedness, he walked back and 
picking them up added them to the bundle in his arms. The 
sun was shining now. He could feel it beating on his bare 
back as he climbed laboriously up the cliff towards the 
village above. 


There were only a handful of cottages and the one in 
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i far the 

i had been sheltered the night before was by 
— the most impressive. He walked up the path and 

pened the door of the kitchen. 

; anand was standing at the table which _ 

laid for a meal. She glanced up as he entered and hurri 

towards him. 

“What did you find?” she asked. ; 

She was —— but her long golden hair was —— 
and fell down her back to her waist. She was very pale — 
her eyes seemed unnaturally big in her little oval — 
struck him before he answered her that she was the m 
beautiful girl he had — een in —— 

is no-one alive,” he answe 

—————— her towards the ladder leading to the up- 
per room. She — after him. 

* sure 

<a aut vine left of the ship is now at the bottom of the 
e ce, die from her face and felt he had been 
— id. “Those who 

“No-one could have suffered,” he said. 
were below decks were drowned almost oe 
when the water rushed in on them. Those who we 
deck must have been swept Z 

She covered her face with her — * 

“It is too horrible to think about, she whispered. 

| p” . ⸗ 

TS P i yet another moment before climbing 

— i be thankful you are alive,” he said, “For us 

i the future.” 

— bee hands from her face and looked at him. 
“Yes, but what sort of future?” she enquired. — 
His eyes took in again the golden hair, the wide beauty 

her the fullness of her red lips. $ Par ; 
aae woihoone as lovely as yourself,” he said, “could it 

ything but fair?” i l , 
> She made a little gesture of impatience as if the compli- 
ment annoyed her. 


“You do not understand,” she said coldly, and walked | 


him towards the open door. 
m e heated and then climbed up the stairway — 
room above. He shut the door and would have loc ; i 
but a rough latch was the only sort of fastening * ha eu 
Throwing his wet clothes — on the floor, he p 


the velvet box from beneath the coat. For a moment he 
stared at it and there was a strange expression on his face, 
Then he looked round for something with which to open it. 
A knife lay beside the bread which was still left on a 
table by his bed. He picked it up and skilfully forced the 
lock. | 

The box lid flew open. Sir Harvey made a little sound 
between his teeth. Inside there were brooches, necklaces, 
ear-rings and rings, all set with diamonds, emeralds and 
some very dark, very magnificent sapphires. They lay there 
glittering in the sea water which had percolated into the 
box. 

Sir Harvey stared at them for a long moment, then very 
slowly he drew from his pocket the three strands of pearls 
he had taken from the dead woman’s neck. They were al- 
most flawless and as he held them in the warmth of his 
hands they seemed to glow with almost a supernatural light. 

Very gently he tipped the water from the jewel case, 
placed the pearls on top of the other glittering gems and 
shut the box lid. Thrusting it beneath the mattress of his 
bed he threw off his wet breeches, wrapped himself in a 
blanket and pulled open the door of his room. 

“Signora! Signora!” he called. 

He could see below him in the kitchen that Paolina 
Mansfield was looking up at him, but he ignored her. 

“Signora!” he called again, and now the fisherman’s wife 
came running from the outhouse where she had been pluck- 
ing a chicken 

“What is it, Signor?” she enquired. 

“I want my breeches dried again,” he said. “And these 
other things too. And hurry, for I am wet and hungry and 
how can I eat if I cannot join you at the table?” 

She chuckled at that. 

“They shall be dried, Signor. Never worry, they shall be 
dry in a few minutes.” 

She hurried down the stairway with them. Sir Harvey 
closed the door after her, then he flung himself on his bed 
and stretched his hands behind his head. He could feel the 
jewel case below the thin mattress. It was hard and un- 
comfortable and stuck into his back, but he didn’t mind. He 
was smiling as he lay there, smiling at a future which sud- 
denly seemed bright and very different from what it had 
been first thing that morning. 

Downstairs Paolina helped the Italian woman to spread 
the wet clothes in front of the fire. They both exclaimed 
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over the damage to the breeches Sir Harvey had been wear- 
ing when he boarded the ship. They were torn at the knees 
and the buckles had been wrenched away and looked as if 
they would really be of little use to him again. 

The pair that had been salvaged from the ship were in- 
tact. Of white satin, they were unblemished save that they 
were wet, and the red satin coat was the same. It was of 
excellent material and the pearl buttons were undamaged as 
was the embroidery on the pockets and on the deep, turned- 
back cuffs. 

“The Signor must be rich,” the fisherman’s wife said in 
awe. “His clothes are those of a nobleman.” 

“He is a nobleman,” Paolina answered. 

“And I have been addressing him as Signor, instead of 
Excellency,” the fisherman’s wife said. “But how was one 
to know? All men who are half drowned look the same.” 

“That is true,” Paolina said. “And women, too, I sup- 


“Except when they are as beautiful as you,” the Italian 
woman smiled. “When Gasparo carried you in, I thought 
you must be an angel come to visit poor sinners like our- 
selves.” 

“Hush, hush!” Paolina exclaimed. “I am only a woman 
like you. I wish that I were an angel. Then I should have 
no worries, no troubles.” 

“Wait until His Excellency has been fed and then you 
can discuss your problems with him. But take my advice 
and wait until after the meal. Men are never at their kindest 
when they are hungry.” 

Paolina laughed. 

“No, that is true,” she said. 

“And now, Signorina, if you will watch the clothes, I will 
finish plucking the chicken or it will never be ready.” 

“J will do that,” Paolina said. “And when they are dry I 
will take them up to him.” 

The woman hurried away. Paolina turned and re-turned 
the steaming clothes in front of the fire. They were not 
long in drying. The fire was hot and the material being thin 
they were soon completely dry if a little shrunk. She picked 
them up and put them over her arm and climbed, with a 
little difficulty, up the rickety stairway. 

She knocked on the door. There was a moment’s pause 
before there was an answer and she wondered if Sir Harvey 
was asleep. 

“What is it?” he asked. 
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“I have brought your clothes,” Paolina answered. 

She heard him get off from the bed and she could hear 
him moving about before finally he came to the door and 
opened it. He was wearing his shirt and waistcoat, but the 
blanket was draped round him so that he looked so in- 
congruous that she wanted to laugh, Nevertheless, it was 
with a serious face and downcast eyes that she presented 
him with his coat and breeches. 

“Thank you,” he said. “I am afraid I shall have no 
stockings, although at least I have managed to procure a 
pair of shoes.” 

“J am luckier than you are,” Paolina answered. “My 

is torn, but at least it is intact.” 

She tried to smooth it with her hands as she spoke and he 
saw that she wore a simple, inexpensive dress which might 
have been chosen with good taste by someone who could 
not afford to spend a great deal of money. For the first 
time he wondered about her plight. 

“What are you going to do?” he said. “Can I help you 
make arrangements to get away from here?” 

She raised her eyes to his and he saw that they were 
troubled. 

“I was going to ask you if you would advise me,” she 
said. ; 

“But of course,” he replied. “Wait a moment while I get 
dressed and then we will talk about it. Tell the woman I 
want something to eat quickly and also a bottle of the best 
wine that the village can procure. Whatever it is, I expect it 
will be undrinkable.” 

“Can you afford to pay for it?” 

The question surprised him and he answered: , 

ae course! Do you imagine I should order it other- 
wise?” 

“I am glad. . .. I mean, it seems so hard on them that we 
should accept their hospitality and be able to give nothing 
in return.” 

“You mean—you can give nothing in return?” Sir Har- 
vey asked, 

“I have not a single sequin,” Paolina said. “Oh, please! 
What is to become of me?” 

He saw that she was near to tears, and walking across 
to her laid his hand kindly on her shoulder. 

“Go downstairs,” he said. “Do as I have told you and 


tell the woman, too, that I want the village barber to come 
here and shave me.” 
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He saw the trouble on her face and added, more kindly: 

“Do not worry. We will think of something for you. 

She flashed him a smile and then was gone. 

Sir Harvey finished dressing; then, drawing the velvet 
box from beneath the mattress, he filled the big, volumi- 
nous pockets of his satin coat with its contents. 

When the box was empty, he turned it upside down to 
be quite sure and going to the window he flung it as hard 
and far as he could out into the maize field which lay just 
beyond the narrow garden of the house. The box disap- 
peared into a sea of green and then, with a little sigh of 
satisfaction, Sir Harvey, in waterlogged shoes, climbed 
slowly down the staircase to the kitchen below. l 

It was some time before he was able to talk to Paolina. 
The barber had come hurrying at his command, wine was 
brought for him to taste, and by the time he was shaved 
the chicken had been cooked and was ready to be eaten. 

They sat down at the long table with Gasparo, his wife 
and his three sons; and, as if that was not enough, 
neighbours came peeping through the door and dropping in 
on the most feeble pretences merely to look at Gasparo's 
guests and to marvel how they had been saved from the 
terrible tempest of the night before. 

Finally, however, the meal was finished, the bottles were 
empty. Gasparo and his wife settled themselves for their 
siesta. Even the dogs in the village seemed too drowsy to 
scratch. Everyone was asleep except Sir Harvey and 
Paolina. 

They went outside and, leaving the village, walked a lit- 
tle along the cliffs until they were out of earshot of 
everyone except the seagulls. 

“Now we wit talk,” Sir Harvey said, settling himself 
comfortably while Paolina sat down with a billowing out 
of her wide skirts, her little hands clasped in her lap, her 
face turned anxiously towards him. 

From where he half sat, half lay, her head was silhouet- 
ted against the sky. Her hair was so golden, her skin so 
white, that he found himself staring in open-mouthed ad- 
miration. He had seen too many women to find his breath 
taken away by a new beauty. It had to be someone really 
startling, and he knew that unless he was still stupid from 
the buffeting of the night before, Paolina’s beauty would, 
in the right setting, be absolutely sensational. 

“Now we can make plans,” he said after a moment, 
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realizing that she was expecting him to take the initiative, 
“We must not be long, for I have arranged with Gasparo, 
as soon as the siesta is over, to take me in his cart to the 
nearest town, where I can hire a carriage to carry me to 
Ferrara.” 

“And what are you going to do there?” Paolina asked. 

“Well, the first thing I am going to do is to buy myself a 
pair of stockings,” Sir Harvey smiled. “And after that a 
new suit. This one has shrunk until I can scarcely move 
my arms.” 

She said nothing, and after a moment he went on: 

“If I can give you a lift as far as Ferrara, I shall, of 
course, be delighted. Where do your relatives live?” 

“I have no relations.” . 

He looked at her in surprise and then said: 

“You mean you have no relations in Italy?” 

“I have no relations anywhere.” 


“But that is absurd. You must have aunts or cousins, or 
even friends.” 


“I have nobody.” 

She made the statement simply, without self-pity. 

“I cannot believe that.” 

“It is true. You see, my father has been ill for a long 
time. For reasons of his own he... he could not return to 
England.” 

Sir Harvey made a mental note that Captain Mansfield’s 
past was a subject best avoided, but he said nothing except 
to remark: 

“But you told me your mother was an Italian.” 


“Yes, but she died many years ago. She had been cut off 
by her family. My father ran away with her and they dis- 
owned her.” 


“But all these years you must have made friends, you 
must have met people.” 

“As I told you, my father has been ill. He had grown 
querulous and his friends drifted away. He had a few ac- 
quaintances, but none to whom I could turn for help.” 

“Well, let us get this clear,” Sir Harvey said. “You mean 
that you have no money and nowhere to go?” 

“That is it exactly.” 

“But dammit all! You must have some plans.” 

“I was hoping you would suggest something.” 

— what can I suggest? What do you propose to 


“I do not know. You see, when I was with my father we 
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had. . . well, we had a little money, but it had nearly all 
gone. We just had enough to get to Venice, and after that 


“Yes, after that?” Sir Harvey prompted. “What did you 
intend to live on?” 

There was no answer, but Paolina turned her head away 
so that he could only see the lovely curve of one cheek, the 
sudden trembling of her tiny chin. 

“What were your plans in Venice?” he insisted. “You 
must have had some idea of how you were going to 
manage?” 

Still there was no answer and after a moment he said al- 
most impatiently: X 

“You must be frank with me. How can I help you if I do 
not know the truth?” 

“My father was ...@---+ gambler.” The words were 
only a whisper. “He lived by gambling, that was why we 
could never stay long in any particular place. Sooner or 
later he could not pay his debts.” 

Sir Harvey was silent. He knew only too well without 
words the precarious existence she must have lived, the re- 
criminations, the rows, the insults she must have endured, 
as well as the terror of having to keep running away, to 
slip out unbeknownst before their debtors could catch up 
with them. 

“An unfortunate story!” he said aloud. “You have my 
sympathy.” 

“Thank you,” she answered with dignity. 

“The difficulty is, of course, to suggest what you can do 
now. Have you any accomplishments?” 

Paolina made a little gesture of helplessness. 

“I can sew,” she said. “I had thought that perhaps I 
could do a little embroidery when we were in Venice. That 
was unless... my father was unusually . . . successful. He 


seldom was.” 


“And if he was, it would not last long!” Sir Harvey said 
brutally. “How well one knows the story, and yet every 
gambler lives on hope, every gambler believes that things 
will change for him, if not today, tomorrow.” 

“I know, I know,” Paolina said, and her head sank 
lower on her chest. 

“She is exquisite,” Sir Harvey thought, watching her. 
“Every pose, every gesture is more beautiful than the last.” 
“Would you like to go to England?” he asked. 

Paolina raised her hands. 
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“How can I?” she asked. “And even if I went th 
know no-one. I have not been in London since I was meee 
six years of age.” 

“Then it appears you must stay in Italy.” 

Paolina clasped her hands together. 

I only wish I had died last night,” she said. “How much 
better me than some of those other poor creatures who had 
so much more to live for. Why, why did you save me?” 

She looked at him with eyes brimming with tears. 

- It was instinct more than design,” Sir Harvey said. 
And now, having rescued you, I suppose I am responsible 
for you. There is a legend, isn’t there, that if a man rescues 
— from death he must keep him for the rest of his 
e 
ore — a little at the corners. 
“Don’t,” Paolina begged. “Don’t joke about i 
— ap j ut it. I do not 
“But I am not joking,” Sir Harvey replied. “I cannot 
allow you to starve. But before you throw in your lot with 
— had best be frank about myself.” 

e paused a moment and waited. Her big eyes met his. 
He could see in them a sudden flicker of — and some- 
thing else. Was it a question or merely a glint of curiosity? 

You see, my dear,” he said drily, “I am what is known 

as an adventurer!” 
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“An adventurer!” i , 
Paolina echoed the words and stared at Sir Harvey mm 


amazement. f 

For the first time she noticed how good-looking he 
was—dark hair swept back from a sunburned face, grey 
eyes which, deep set beneath winged eyebrows, seemed to 
be permanently twinkling as if the whole world amused 
him. He had a firm chin, and his mouth, which curved 
slightly up at the corners, had a hint of steel about it. 

“Yes, I am an adventurer,” Sir Harvey repeated. 

“But .. . I don’t understand,” Paolina insisted. “What 
does it mean?” ; 

“It means, my dear,” he said with a smile, “that I live on 
what wits it has pleased God to give me. Sometimes I live 
well, at other times my wits fail me and I sink to an almost 
unendurable poverty. Yesterday was one of those 
times—today everything is changed.” 

Paolina’s smooth white brow wrinkled a little. 

“But how can it have changed?” she said. “I must be 
very stupid, but it seems to me that you must have lost 
nearly everything you in the storm, even as I 
have.” 

Sir Harvey laughed. A 

“That is where my wits have been most obliging. That 


and the fact that I could swim, which, fortunately, these 


fishermen have never learned to do.” 
“I do not understand,” Paolina said. 


“Then do not try,” Sir Harvey answered. “But let me re- | 
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peat that I will look after you. We will go to Venice 
together.” 

“But I cannot batten on you like that,” Paolina pro- 
tested. “If you will help me to find employment, then I 
— we grateful to you.” 

“ could anybody as beautiful as you do?” Si 
Harvey asked. i S i 

She flushed a little at his words and looked up to 
his eyes. The blush grew deeper. E 

“T have the perfect solution for your problem,” Sir Har- 
vey said as she did not speak. “You must get married.” 

k It is easy to say that,” Paolina replied a little bitterly. 
It is what my father used to say to me. But no-one in 
this country wants a bride without a dowry. So it is not 
to ee a tas — — ene 
no sui me what one mi 

— e might call an 

“But doubtless there have been plenty of dishonest 
ones,” Sir Harvey smiled. “Do not worry, my dear. I have 
told you that I will look after you.” 

Paolina put out her hand and laid it on his arm, 

You are being kind,” she said. “I know that. And 
though I dare say it is wrong to confide in a stranger, I am 
telling you the truth. But you must tell me what you are 
memi I should do. It is frightening to be kept in the 

Sir Harvey laid his hand over hers. His fingers 
— warm and Paolina resisted a temptation to cling 

“It is all very simple,” he said quietly. “I am going to 
sent you in Venice. You will meet the most — 
illustrious nobles. Venice is a city which appreciates 
beautiful women and one of them will undoubtedly offer 
you his hand in marriage.” 

“Until he learns that I am nobody 
— —— , that I have no money 

“He will not learn that until it is too late,” Sir Harv 
answered. “It may be unnecessary for him it 
You will go to Venice as my sister.” — 

Paolina stared at him wide-eyed, 

ee she asked at length. 

ecause, my dear, although I may be an adventurer 
come of a very decent family. The Drakes, dating back 5 
my revered ancestor Sir Francis Drake, are respected in 
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Devon. The doors of Society will be open to me, and where 
i company me.” s 
j — “kyong _, . supposing they find out? 
Paolina asked. 
ir Harvey shrugged his shoulders. — 
There ous —— to be fearful of that,” he * 
“One has taken greater risks in one’s life. And —— 
put it bluntly, there is no other way in which we can i 
— blushed again and her eyes fell before his. — 
moment there was silence, but when she — up a 
again she found that he was still staring at — elt 
“In the right clothes you will be sensatl ach om 
reflectively. “Blues and greens will be your — 
though sometimes a touch of pink is effective with go 
eHow do you know all these things?” Paolina asked, 
wildered. 5 
ak rolling stone sometimes does gather — 
answered. “A year or so ago I lived in Paris. * e7 
beautiful and very famous actress —— soe * nee 
favours. She graced the stage as no other ae T 
do before at the Comédie Française. 
— to — mpany her when she chose her * 
learned a lot of what is important if a woman would loo 
her best.” * 
* clever you are!” Paolina exclaim — 
ae —— that you think so,” Sir — 
answered, and his eyes seemed to twinkle more — 
than usual as he added: “That is just the right tone O —* 
in which to speak to a man. Admiration is, of course, 
j of flattery!” Tre j 
CAA — it sound as if I were doing it for effect, 
i little petulantly. 
gyre aoe deters that is exactly what you must 
do?” Sir Harvey answered. ee —— — — —* 
ly, but real beauty is a g of art. 
—— material which God has given you and turn ye 
into something so exquisite that a man will be prepare 
pay any price for the privilege of possessing — 9 
Paolina looked away from him to where the sea shim 
mered blue beneath the warmth of the sun. 


“Will love have anything to do with it?” she asked in a 


ice. 
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“Love is something which invariably flies out of the win- 
dow when poverty comes in at the door,” Sir Harvey 
answered, and his voice was harsh. “For love one needs 
comfort, luxurious surroundings, soft music, perfumes, 
wines and well-cooked food. When you have all those 
things, Paolina, you can think of love” 

She did not answer, but there was something in the sud- 
den drooping of her shoulders and the wistfulness of her 
eyes which made him say: 

“Do not be afraid. I will not force you to marry 
someone who is repulsive to you. But once you have a rich 
and noble husband you will find you have plenty of time on 
your hands to seek for‘love.” 

“I would wish that I could marry the man I loved, or 
love the man I must marry,” Paolina said. 

Sir Harvey threw back his head. 

“You are asking too much. Like everyone else in the 
world you are greedy. Nature gives with one hand and she 
takes with the other. She has given you beauty but no 
money with which to deck it. She has endowed me with 
poverty but has given me wits to make the most of every 

opportunity. We must be content with what we have. 
Dream your dreams if you must, little Paolina, but remem- 
ber that wealth, security and a good position mean more in 
old age than all the heartbreaks of an unsubstantial love.” 

“You are cynical,” Paolina accused him. 

“I do not think so,” Sir Harvey replied quite seriously. 
“It is just that I have loved so many women and found that 
sooner or later they all begin to pall upon me. It is easy for 
a man in those circumstances to take up his hat and go. 
But for a woman, she has only a few years in which she 
has something worthwhile to sell in exchange for a ring 
upon her finger.” 

Paolina jumped to her feet. 

“You are horrid!” she stormed. “Love is not like that. It 


is not cruel, hard and ugly, grasping greedily for payment. 
It is gentle, sweet and tende 


r. And when it comes, then the 
world is well lost. Kisses cannot be calculated in cash. 
Nothing will make me believe otherwise. I. . . I will not go 
with you.” 

She stood trembling with the intensity of her feelings. Sir 
Harvey rose slowly to his feet. Then he reached out his 
hands and held her by the shoulders, 


“So fiery, and all about nothing. If you will not come 
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stay here? 
i , what will become of you? Will you 
— peak will not last long if you work among the 
“You are laughing at m ”» Paolina said with a sudden 
i voice. aa 
—— own good,” Sir Harvey replied. You —* 
got to awake from your dreams and face reality. * are 
sensible about this. I have told you the truth; I in ger 
you what I intend to do. If you will not accept it, then 
ust part.” 
—— * leave me here alone?” Paolina asked 
sai — so,” he answered. “You see, as I a 
already told you, I am an adventurer, and quite — 
people interfere or do not co-operate with me. I am g * 
to Venice. I am prepared to take my sister with me, et 
am not interested in encumbering myself with any 
tionship.” 

— free of his hands and stamped her 
—— are impossible,” she said. “Do you think J am sug- 
estin that I should go with you as. . BB ioe ' 
s Words failed her. Sir We laughed and put out his 

to lift her chin towards ae 
arr grow lovelier every moment,” — Brie 5 
are entrancing. But we m | 

re ies and I cannot believe that the sun 1s good for 
your skin. Come back to the house. We will be able to leave 
i other half-hour.” A i 

F wy ou are quite sure that I will come with you, aren't 
you?” Paolina asked. 


l ed again. 2 
— gee little alternative,” he answered. If you 


i leave you 
our mind when we get to Ferrara, I can 
n e a you would find — ae Gar be * 
ther, but I cannot help 
eee — you the gentleman of Ferrara might have 
different ideas.” s ) Pe 
— come with you, I see that, ' Paolina said. “And 
I am grateful even though I am afraid. 4 
“Of me or of the future?” Sir Harvey asked. — 
“Of both,” she answered. “But mostly of sae Ei 
“Perhaps I have been unkind to you,” he con a 
I wanted you to face facts and I would not insult you by 
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trying to pull wool over your eyes. I shall, to put it bluntly, 
sell you to the highest bidder, and I assure you I, per- 
sonally, shall do extremely well out of the deal.” 

“But, supposing . . . supposing after all this I am a 
failure?” Paolina asked. “Supposing nobody wants me and 
J am left on your hands?” 

“Then I must find another way of getting rid of you—” 
Sir Harvey said. “I can, of course, always drop you into the 
Lagoon on a dark night.” 

His smile and the twinkle in his eyes told Paolina that he 
was teasing her. She had a sudden feeling that beneath all 
his cynicism and flippancy he was kind and that whatever 
else happened he would not abandon her completely. 

They were now walking towards the village and she laid 
her hand on his arm. 

“I trust you,” she said. “I do not quite know why; and 
though you may not believe it, it is not entirely because I 
must, Something in my heart tells me that I can really trust 
you.” 

“Then, of course, you should follow your heart,” Sir 
Harvey said. “Except where it interferes with my plans for 
your marriage.” 

14 . can only pray that you will choose me someone I 
can at least .. . respect,” Paolina faltered. 

“Venice is filled with nobles of every sort and descrip- 
tion,” Sir Harvey replied. “Yet from what I have heard 
it is not a place where one would go looking for great 
nobility of character. It is a city of merry-making and of 
amusement. I will promise you a gay husband—someone 
who will make you laugh, someone who will make your life 
one of endless entertainment. You will travel gaily in the 
great golden gondola in which every bride goes to her wed- 
ding—but I cannot promise that you will respect your 
bridegroom.” 

“Tt sounds better than I imagined,” Paolina said. 

“Stop imagining anything,” Sir Harvey commanded. 
“Women always imagine the worst and never the best. Be 
like me and take things as they come. Who knows what ad- 
venture or what excitement tomorrow may bring? Why, 
who knows, you may fall in love with the Doge and he 
with you.” 

“But, surely the Doge is always a very old man?” 
Paolina answered quickly, and then said accusingly: “You 
are laughing at me again.” 
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“That is because you are too serious,” he answered. “If 
you are going to be a success in Venice, you have got to 
learn to find everything, including yourself, a joke.” 

“The whole idea terrifies me,” Paolina said. 

She walked into the house where they had stayed the 
night, to find Gasparo and his wife arousing themselves 
from their siesta. And yet, even so, it was some time before 
the cart, drawn by an under-nourished mule, was ready; 
and then quite a time was passed in saying a farewell. 

“J am afraid I cannot pay you in money for your 
hospitality,” she heard Sir Harvey say to Gasparo. “All I 
possessed was lost in the ship. But will you accept this pre- 
cious stone? It is a sapphire of good quality and will, if 
you sell it to a reputable dealer, provide you with a decent 
sum to save against your old age.” 

“You are more than generous, Signor,” Gasparo cried, 
taking the stone in his hands. “The ship has brought a 
wealth to the village, which is very welcome. Any 
hospitality that I have been able to offer you in my poor 
house was given without a thought of rewar * 

There was a final exchange of courtesies and finally they 
were off. Only as they rattled away from the village down 
the rutted road did Paolina turn to Sir Harvey and whisper: 

“Js it true that you have no money? What shall we do 
for food and accommodation?” 

“You must leave such matters to me,” Sir Harvey 
answered. “And you need not whisper, my dear. The man 
who is driving us has no knowledge of our native tongue.” 

Paolina smiled. 

“I forgot that I was talking English,” she said. “I have 
grown so used to speaking both languages.” 

“It is useful,” he said, “that you can speak Italian. It 
would have complicated my task a good deal had I escorted 
an English girl who had not a word of any language save 
her own. 

“How did you learn to speak so well?” Paolina asked. 

Sir Harvey looked at her out of the corner of his eye and 
then said: 

“My instructress was very attractive!” 

Paolina blushed. 

“Oh, I understand,” she said hastily. “So you learnt 
French and Italian in much the same way. Have you also a 
knowledge of German?” 

“No, I regret my German is not very fluent,” Sir Harvey 
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answered. “But I am extremely grateful to a certain lady 
who sang German opera like an angel in that she has made 
certain things possible both for you and me.” 

“What do you mean by that?” Paolina asked, puzzled. 
i * hres on not answer but eee his hand deep in 

s coat poc Tunning the diam 
hia g onds and pearls slowly 

Their journey to Ferrara was tiring but uneventful an 
they reached the city just as it grew dusk and its — 
spires and towers were silhouetted against the deepening 
sky. Its history seemed to be written in the narrow 
mediaeval streets around the Cathedral, while the magnifi- 
cent buildings made Paolina stare about her in wonder. She 
had * expected anything so impressive. 

ere are we going?” she asked in a low voice as the 
coach in 
— which they now travelled turned down a busy 

“To the best hostelry,” Sir Harv — 
remember that your name is Mistress Pana Dace ija 

The coach came to a standstill. He descended and 
walked into the inn calling imperiously for the landlord. A 
man came running and stared with astonishment at Sir 
Harvey's rather disreputable appearance. 

a very best rooms, my good fellow,” Sir Harvey 
said in a voice of authority. “My sister and I have been 
shipwrecked upon your accursed shores. Our baggage has 
been lost, we have been drenched with sea water and car- 
— here in the acme of discomfort over your execrable 


“What a disaster, Your r" 
gree Excellency!” the landlord ex- 
“Show us to our rooms, and 
to o : pray Heaven the beds are 
oe Sir Harvey commanded. “Cook a meal 
as is bei and bring up the best wine you have in 
y; ise ae no manira the attendance of the most 
r and the dressmaker in i 
— upon pe immediately.” ee ge 
—— 
— per was obviously impressed by Sir Harvey’s 
“Si, si, Excellency,” he answered. “Ev i 
; $ erything shall 
m you have ordered. My best rooms are areata ee 
* are large and comfortable. The Duke of Parma him- 
A occupied them only last week and praised their luxury. 
your Excellency will condescend to follow me. .. .” — 
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Sir Harvey and Paolina followed him up the narrow 
staircase and were shown into two well-furnished and airy 
rooms on the first floor. There was a sitting-room opening 
out of them, but when Paolina was about to exclaim that 


they were charming Sir Harvey silenced her with a glance. 

“Are these your very best?” he enquired in tones of dis- 

dain. 
“Excellency, they are the finest rooms in all Ferrara. 
Everyone who is of importance stays here if they are not 
the guest of Her Highness the Princess d'Este or His Grace 
the Duke of Ferrara. Only last month——” 

“That will be enough,” Sir Harvey said. “If this is the 
best you can do, then we shall perforce have to accept 
them. Hurry now with the wine, and do not forget that I re- 
quire the most skillful tailor in the city.” 

“To hear is to obey, Your Excellency,” the landlord 
said. Then as he reached the door Sir Harvey said: 

“I wish also to see a jeweller. Is there one you can 
recommend?” 

“But si, Excellency. There is no-one who has not heard 
of Farusi. Everyone consults him when they come to Fer- 
rara. The Princess d’Este’s diamonds were recently re-set to 

his design. He is famous—famous, Excellency, over the 
whole Plain of Lombardy.” 

“Then tell him to attend me within an hour,” Sir Harvey 


commanded. 

“But, Excellency, Farusi does not always come from his 
shop. Clients go to him.” 

Sir Harvey drew himself up. 

“Tell Farusi that if he wants business with Sir Harvey 
Drake of England, he must come here. Otherwise I shall 
take my custom elsewhere.” 

“Very good, very good, Excellency.” 

The landlord bowed and hurried from the room. As he 
closed the door, Paolina turned towards Sir Harvey. 

“You were magnificent,” she said. “But why should you 
want the jeweller?” 

“Do not ask me that question,” Sir Harvey answered. 
“The dressmaker will be here soon and we must concen- 
trate on choosing gowns which will make even the Vene- 
tians stare.” 

“It is all going to cost a great deal of money,” Paolina 
said in an awed voice. 

“A sprat to catch a mackerel,” Sir Harvey answered. 
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“The mackerel being the rich nobl 
: eman who i 
= * hand in marriage,” Paolina said, and there — tw 
mples in her cheeks, “I wonder if he has any premoniti 
vin fate, or rather you, have in store for him.” * 
ow you are be & to enjoy this adventure!” Si 
— smiled, I am glad of that.” ` / i 
— — would be difficult for me not to enjoy it,” 
ered, It is only that I find myself tremblin 
— I on So afraid that I shall fail you.” : 
u not do that if you leave everythinc ; 
uy rything in 
— Sir Harvey answered. “All you have to do is to loak 
u and do as I tell you.” 


“What you need i 
retorted. 4 is a doll, not a woman,” Paolina 


He lau i 
his lips, ghed at that and then taking her hand raised it to 

“You are far more amusin 

» ; g than any doll coul : 
be,” he said. “Nevertheless, such an idea has its — 


wearin i | i 
— * — * body still ached from the buffeting that she 
— RE —— before; but while her bed waited 
—— © next room, Sir Harvey would not 
She must stand while rolls of silk, satin, brocade, lamé 


and gauze were dra , 
her waist and 4 —* ie die shoulders, twisted round 


— —— be able to go to sleep. 

discarding them, deciding ou tae a eS and then 
a coloured satin 

inding another which they declared was of a — ia 


jonai of words. e an unintelligible 
e whole business of choosin 
i & gowns had 
— —— was continually being minh ave ge: 
long Bee n Siven instructions which had not tak 
but waich had also involved the showing of brocades 
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and satins, of embroidered waistcoats, the choosing of 


sparkling buttons and antique lace. 


Then, when once again he had returned to Paolina and 


that 
servant had come to announce 
- rr roto ing to see him. Sir Harvey had pee 
the room and Paolina had wondered again why be sho 


want a jeweller. Surely he was not so crazy as to expend 


the money about which he was so mysterious On anything 
t as jewels? 

si — ib goa as wis the money? she — One * 
ment he said he had it and the next minute spo e as 
had not a sequin to bless himself with. said ees 

On thinking it over she realized that she —— 
him expend even the smallest coin since they first m bn 
had expected that he would stop for food along the — 
Ferrera, but he had made no suggestion of it — * 
been no question of their —— —— until they 

i i ’clock, at the ho ; 
— ec ; — that the meal had then 
been worth waiting for and the wine was good — * 
make Sir Harvey order another bottle after the very 
TSON strange it all is!” Paolina thought to — as * 
sat on the stiff sofa and looked at the sketches N 
dressmaker showed her and waited for Sir Harvey 
Dri cities back in about twenty minutes and she ——— 
the expression on his face that something had please 
tly. 

Pana now, my dear, to concentrate on your wardrobe,” 
he said. 


“It is getting late,” Paolina answered. “Would it not be 


to postpone it until tomorrow?” 
— no. We have no time to waste. We want these 
gowns ‘as soon as possible. We cannot stay in Ferrara in- 
‘nitelv. Now for another evening gown. — 
a aad out a length of silver lamé which Paolina — 
set aside as being far too expensive and insisted on order- 
i hole gown of it. I : i 
PE But, ie cn we afford it?” she asked in English, al 
eath her breath. . 
J————— be surprised at what we can afford,” he 


answered. 


The dressmaker, with an order which made her eyes pro- 
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trude and her lips wet with excitement, packed up her 
materials and was ready to take her leave. 

“I give you just one week,” Sir Harvey told her. “Any- 
thing that is not ready in that time will be cancelled, Is that 
understood?” 

“Perfectly, Excellency. All shall be ready. It is a pleasure 
to dress anyone so beautiful as your lady sister.” 

The woman curtsied and withdrew and Sir Harvey 
turned to Paolina who had sunk down upon her bed. 

“You are tired,” he said. “We shall both sleep well 
tonight and with an easy conscience. The first step is ac- 
complished. We can afford to take all the others that lie 
ahead.” 

“It is all right, then, about the money?” Paolina asked. 

She felt it was indiscreet to ask the question and yet she 
could not help it. She was so used to worrying over her 
father’s finances, and she was half afraid that Sir Harvey 
would tell her that this was all a dream. Suppose, she 
thought in terror, they must slip away in the dead of the 
night because they could not pay for what they had al- 
ready ordered? 

“I have told you not to worry your little head about 
money,” Sir Harvey said. 

He drew something from his pocket and held it out 
towards her. She looked at it through eyes dull with fatigue 
and then suddenly gave an exclamation of excitement. 

It was a string of pearls he held between his fingers—a 


single row, perfectly matched, with a clasp that seemed 
somehow too big for it. 


“Pearls!” she exclaimed. 
“For you,” he said. 
“For me!” 


With a cry of sheer delight her hands went out towards 
them, and then dropped to her sides. 

“But, I cannot take them,” she said. “They must have 
cost a fortune, and you will need the money.” 

“If we need it, then our capital is there safely round 
your neck,” he said. “And think of the impression they will 
cause. They are pearls of the very finest quality. I have it 
on very good authority.” 

‘They are beautiful,” Paolina said. “But...” 

‘There are no buts,” Sir Harvey answered. “They are 
yours and I want you to wear them.” 


“Is that why you sent for the jeweller?” Paolina asked. 
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“One reason,” he answered. “But do not waste time ask- 


ing questions. Let me put them round your neck.” | 


She bent her graceful head towards him and he clasped 


the Is round the warm ivory column of her throat. 
Ther son there against her skin—warm, slightly pink, 
with that subtle lustre which reminded her of the first 


fingers of dawn in the sky. She put her fingers against 
them wonderingly, then walked across the room to look in 
the mirror on the dressing-table. J 

“I never thought I would ever wear pearls,” she said 
wonderingly. A X 

i become you,” he answere : i 

aaa ein and ran towards him with a little im- 
pulsive gesture. | 

“Oh, thank you! Thank you!” she said. 

She stood, sparkling and almost dancing with excitement 
before him, all her fatigue forgotten, her eyes alight with 
the thrill of her first jewels. ' 

He stood staring at her and, surprisingly, his expression 
was grave. Then he bent his head and kissed her cheek. 

“Good night, little sister,” he said, and walked from the 
room, shutting the door behind him. 

Paolina went back to the dressing-table and stared at the 
pearls. She had a feeling they were suddenly heavy and 
that if she were wise she would tear them from her. She 
imagined for a moment that she was a helpless prisoner 

and that they were chains dragging her at a chariot wheel. 
Then she shook her thoughts from her and concentrated 
on seeing how well the necklace became her, how it 
seemed to make her beauty even more precious because of 
its own intrinsic value. ; 

Slowly she undressed, glancing every other second into 
the mirror; then finally she slipped between the cool sheets 
of the curtained bed and laid her weary head down on the 
pillow. 

She should have slept at once, but now that she was able 
to rest she no longer wanted to. Her thoughts were going 
round and round in circles. 


She found herself remembering her father; the last long 


year when he had been ill. She tried to think of him with 

affection; instead, she could only remember his queru- 

lousness, his impatience, his raised voice, the times when 

he cursed her again and again because she did not do 

exactly what he wanted. 

Before that she could remember only the long days and 
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nights when she was alone in some lodging-house or 
disreputable inn, locked in her room, waiting for his return 
from the club or casino. 

How miserable her life had been, how utterly empty of 
friendship or kindness! Those awful times when they must 
creep away without paying people who trusted them; 
perhaps people who had been kind because they had been 
sorry for her. 

And her father had never cared. It seemed as if the cards 
had killed every spark of decency in him so that he had 
gambled away not only their money but his very soul, 
They journeyed to town after town, some big, some small, 
chosen Only because there were facilities for gaming; and 
as their money ran Out, their lodging became more and 
more squalid and more disreputable. 

And then had come her father’s illness—a kind of 
rheumatic fever which had left him semi-paralysed so that 
his hands could not hold the cards. That had been more 
terrible than anything, when the Only thing he craved for, 
oe only drug that could alleviate his sufferings, was denied 


They had gone from physician to physician, paying none 


. of them, hurrying on when the bill got too ‘big or when 


they were pressed to meet their debts. And then at last her 
father had decided that he must go to Venice. Someone had 
spoken to him of how amusing the gambling was, how 
high the play, 

He had fretted and fumed until, quite unexpectedly, a 
letter had arrived from England containing money. It had 
been a very small legacy from a distant cousin which had 
been following them around for some months. It was not a 
very large sum and Paolina had suggested that they should 
spend it cautiously. Unfortunately the only thing which her 
father could think of was that the money would at least 
pay their fares to Venice. 

“What will happen when we get there?” she had asked. 

‘I shall make money, do not worry about that,” he 
— ——— 

Ow well she knew that tone of voice, that eager h 
that greediness in his eyes, that utter indifference , to ae 
oe and everything except the game which lay ahead of 


She had pleaded with him, she had even 
; gone down on 
her knees to beg him to see reason; but he had cursed her 
and told her to obey him. She knew now that it was im- 
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possible for her to mourn him. Even when he died last | 


night, before the storm became really dangerous, she had 


not been able to force herself to feel anything but a sadness 


that he had died without a prayer or a priest to help him. 
She thought perhaps the misery she had suffered these 

past years had numbed her heart. She wondered why she 

had ever bothered to speak to Sir Harvey of love. What did 


love mean to her? She felt as if her whole being had dried 


up and turned to ice inside her. 

As a child she had desperately wanted to love. She had 
tried to love her father because he was all she had. She had 
lavished all her childlike affection upon him, believing 
that he must reciprocate because she loved him so deeply. 
Gradually she had begun to realize that it had meant 
nothing to him. 

In her childhood she was just a tiresome encumbrance 
that he must take about with him because he could think 
of nothing else to do with her. As she became older she 
became of more use to him. She could cook when they 
could not afford to eat at restaurants; she could mend and 
press his clothes; she could even clean his shoes and go hur- 
rying to the pawn shop when they were down to their last 
penny and money had to be procured from somewhere. 

He had never loved her! Never! Never! Paolina found 
her pillow was suddenly wet with tears. She tried to laugh 
at herself for being so stupid. She ought to have got over 
this long ago. She had cried about it often enough and 
finally had told herself that she would weep no more but 
would grow as hard and indifferent to the world as the 
world seemed to her. 

And yet how grateful she should be. If Sir Harvey had 
not taken her under his wing, what would have become of 
her? She thought perhaps she should have died in the 
storm, and then knew, because she was young, because she 
was afraid of death, that she was thankful to be alive. 

She felt the thought tingling through her body, down to 
her very toes—she was alive. There were excitements 
ahead of her and Sir Harvey to protect her. 


“I am grateful, I am,” she whispered, and wiped her eyes" 


fiercely in the darkness, ashamed of her own weakness. 


Then she put her hands to the pearls that she wore 
round her neck. He had given them to her. It was the first 


present she had ever had from a man, the first jewels she 
had ever owned. Pearls—and worth a king’s ransom! 

She felt as if her heart was overflowing with something 
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that was warmer and more responsive than ever i 
can be. Why had she not thanked him more —— 
Then she remembered that she had had an irresistible im- 
pulse to fling her arms round his neck and kiss him. 

She felt herself blush in the darkness. Thank goodness 
she had not done so. It would certainly not have been the 
behaviour he would have expected from his little sister! 
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aolina awoke feeling as if she had slept so deeply that she 
taiaki have been drugged. But even as she stirred she knew 
that her tiredness had, for the most part, vanished. 

Her legs were still a little stiff from the buffeting of the 
waves and she had seen last night that there were a number 
of bruises coming out on her white body. But otherwise 
she was unharmed, and with the elasticity of youth she was 
suddenly gloriously and joyously thrilled to be alive. 

As she lay there letting the events of the past day seep 
into her mind, she heard a church clock strike the hour. It 

as midday. 

A Wah a benie oë piit iA jumped out of bed and ran to 
the window, throwing back the heavy shutters to let in the 
sunshine. 

Outside she could see the great, round cupola of a 
church ornamented with statues, and around it were the 
colourful tiled roofs of the high houses which bordered the 
narrow streets. Above them flew, fluttered or perched hun- 
dreds of grey and white pigeons. i 

She stood there entranced, forgetting for a moment her 
haste. She felt in that moment that her spirit was one with 
the birds winging into the blue of the sky. She was alive 
and there was adventure just around the corner. 


She crossed the room, rang the bell for hot water, and 
when it came started to bathe herself. The maid who at- 
tended her also brought her a cup of hot chocolate. When 
she had drunk it, Paolina asked: i 

“Where is His Excellency ... my... my brother, this 
morning?” —* 

She flushed as she spoke the lie. The maid’s eyes lit up. 
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“His Excellency has gone out, Signorina. He called for a 
carriage and four horses. We all felt it must be to make a 
visit of great import.” 

Paolina, knowing that Italians loved to romance about 
any action, however trivial, did not think that the fact that 
Sir Harvey had asked for four horses was of great 
significance. She was only thankful that he was not waiting 
for her, angry at her laziness in sleeping so late and already 
finding her a nuisance. 

When the maid had left, she dressed quickly. She found 
herself pondering with a clear brain the amazing trend of 
events which had brought her to where she was. It seemed 
incredible, somehow, that yesterday she should have been 
orphaned and utterly penniless, and today she had a pro- 
tector who asked nothing more than that she should pose as 
his sister. 

Paolina was not ignorant of the world. She had lived too 
long with her father, meeting undesirable people, listening 
to Casino gossip, not to know only too well to what depths 
women must sink rather than that they should starve. 

As she fastened her gown, she thought how lucky she 
was to have found someone so kind and understanding as 
Sir Harvey. She was still thinking of him when she heard a 
noise in the sitting-room and guessed that he had returned. 

Hurriedly she opened the door and saw him standing 
there, resplendent in a new coat of turquoise blue velvet 
over breeches of an almost dazzling whiteness. He also 
wore a sword, the handle of which glittered and shone with 
every movement he made. 

“Oh, but your clothes have come!” she exclaimed, 
forgetting in her excitement even to make him a curtsy or 
to wish him a courteous good morning. 

She liked the smile which twisted his lips and twinkled in 
his eyes. 

“Do women ever think of anything but clothes?” he 
asked teasingly. “One of your gowns will be here within 
the hour.” 

“Oh, how did you manage it? How could they have 
made it so quickly?” Paolina asked. 

Sir Harvey crossed the room and poured himself a glass 
of wine from a decanter which stood on a side table. She 
noticed that he wore his hair in the new fashion, un- 
powdered and tied simply with a black ribbon. 

“You will learn, my dear,” he said, “that anything is 
possible if one has enough money.” 
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Paolina gave a little exclamation. 

“That was something which I wished to speak with you 
about last night,” she said. “But I was too tired. I wanted 
to protest about all the things you were ordering for me. I 
do not dare to think of what the cost will be. I should not 
... | cannot accept so much.” 

“What I am spending on you,” Sir Harvey replied, “is in 
the nature of an investment. I am but loaning you that 
which I shall expect you to repay.” 

Paolina went a little pale. 

“And suppose I cannot do that?” she said. 

“You will be able to,” he answered confidently. “Have 
you not looked at your face in the mirror this morning?” 

She glanced up at him wonderingly, realized that he was 
paying her a compliment, and blushed. 

“You are very kind,” she said. “But suppose no-one of- 
fers for me, what then?” 

“They will,” Sir Harvey said. “I shall make sure of it. I 
have this morning left my card on the Duke of Ferrara. I 
expect we shall have an invitation to the Castle.” 

Paolina clasped her hands together. 

“Do not speak of it,” she begged. “Can you not under- 
stand that in such places I should be entirely out of my 
depth? Yesterday you swept me off my feet; when I 
listened to this fantastic, wild plan of yours, you made 
everything sound so easy. But today I can see sense. It is 
impossible. It would never work. Please send me away 
before I disgrace you.” 

Sir Harvey carried a glass of wine across the room and 
put it in her hand. Then he raised his own glass. 

“Let us drink,” he said, “to your marriage, and to the 
comfort it will undoubtedly bring both of us.” 

Paolina stared at him and made no attempt to raise the 
glass to her lips. 

“Tam... afraid,” she whispered. 

“Forget your fears,” Sir Harvey said. “We have many 
more important things to do at the moment.” 

“What sort of things?” Paolina asked. 

Sir Harvey drank off the wine and put his glass down. 

“We are about,” he said, “to start your lessons.” 

Paolina stared at him and he continued: 

“You are quite right to feel afraid that you might do the 
wrong thing. Anyone who has not been educated in the 
highest Society would naturally find it impossible to know 
all the rules and regulations, the curtsies and the etiquette 
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that distinguishes someone of noble birth from the mere 
commoner.” 

He made her a courtly bow. 

“It is these things, my dear, that you have got to 
learn—and quickly. I let you sleep Jate this morning so 
that you should be particularly clear-headed. But this after- 
noon we have to work.” 

“Tell me exactly what I have to learn,” Paolina begged 
timidly. 

“You must know how to enter a drawing-room,” he 
replied; “how to curtsy to a lady of rank, to a nobleman, 
to a Duke or a Duchess or a Princess of the Royal blood. 
You have got to learn to extend your hand in just the right 
gestures to someone you would encourage and to some- 
one you wish to discard. There are a hundred ways of using 
a fan, of speaking without words. And there are also a 
dozen ways of saying good-bye to your hostess when you 
leave a party—but only one is the right one.” 

— I ever be able to learn all these things?” Paolina 
ed. 

“You have got to,” Sir Harvey answered, and his voice 
was grim. 

Immediately after their midday meal the instruction 
began. And in all her life Paolina had never met such an 
exacting taskmaster. For hours she walked across the 
room, entering through the door, curtsying to Sir Harvey 
who sat at the far end, and then bidding him farewell and 
— by * way in which she came. 

ain and again he sent her back to re it until 
—— and her eyes filled with tears — —— 
O ing so Incompetent as not to portray i i 
what he required of her. PEM hes 

“No, no! Your curtsy to the Princess would be deeper, 
much deeper. Keep your chin up! Your hands are ex- 
tremely ungraceful.” 

Up; down; down; up. And always his voice commanding 
her to do it again and yet again. When she felt her knees 
would crack if she curtsied once more, he allowed her to 
sit down and started to instruct her in the right methods of 
address. And after that came a lesson in using a fan as 
only a Venetian woman would use it. 

How do you know all these things?” Paolina asked at 
length when the afternoon was far advanced and still there 


were other things for her to learn and i 
a ee other actions she 
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a page at the Court of King George,” he replied 
ae ae Father was Lord-in-Waiting to His Majesty, 
and almost before I could walk I learned to bow in the cor- 
rect manner.” 

“They did not teach you to use a fan,” Paolina said with 
a little hint of laughter in her voice. 

“No, that I learned from a very lovely Venetian woman 
the last time I visited Venice.” 

“Is that a long time ago?” Paolina asked. 

“A long time,” he replied. “But I have always wanted to 
go back to the City of Pleasure, the city where anything 
can happen and everybody laughs all the time.” 

— yet they are so particular about etiquette,” Paolina 
said. 

“I would rather they laughed with you than at you,” he 
answered. 

She made a little grimace at that and once again ran 
through the modes of address for an Abbé, a Cardinal, the 
— * of a reigning Duke, the Dogaressa. She stopped sud- 

enly. 

“Do you really think I am likely to meet all these 
people?” she enquired. 

“Most certainly,” Sir Harvey answered. “That is the very 
reason why we are going to Venice.” 

Paolina made a little gesture of despair. 

“I shall fail you, I am sure of it,” she said. “And then 
someone will be clever enough to guess that I cannot 
possibly be your sister but am an imposter, someone you 
have picked up out of the gutter—or, rather, out of the 
sea.” 

Sir Harvey bent forward and put his hand on hers. 

“You are doing splendidly,” he said. “But you are tired 


of learning so you shall now have your recreation. Go and 


put on og gown that is waiting for you in the other room.” 

“May 7e 

Paolina sprang to her feet, her eyes alight. Woman-like 
she had been bitterly conscious as she walked backwards 
and forwards across the room of the drabness of her gown, 
which was faded and cockled after its bath in the sea. And, 
anyway, even if it had been fresh and unsoiled it would 
have contrasted badly with Sir Harvey’s new magnificence. 

She felt her heart jump with excitement as she saw what 
was lying on the bed. It was a gown of stiff blue satin, em- 
broidered with tiny flowers, and the wide frame which 
held out the panniers on either side made her waist seem 





tiny and accentuated the gentle swelling of her breasts. 
There was a fichu of exquisite lace and the gown was or- 
namented with tiny bows caught with little diamanté 
buckles, each of which also held a silk rose. 

It transformed Paolina and when, with the help of the 
maid whom she had summoned to assist her, she had got it 
on, she stared at herself in amazement. 

“It is beautiful, Signorina! Really beautiful!” the maid 
exclaimed, not once but over and over again, and Paolina 
could not but agree with her. 

There were shoes to match the dress and little lace rib- 
bons to fall from her hair at the back. 

“Bella! Bella!” the maid murmured. 

And then Paolina crossed the bed-chamber to return to 
the sitting-room. As she put her hand on the door, she 
hesitated. Somehow she was shy—shy of showing herself, 
and she knew the real reason was that she wanted Sir Har- 
vey to be pleased with her appearance. 

“His Excellency will think you beautiful,” the maid was 
murmuring behind her, and with an effort Paolina pulled 
open the door and entered the room. 

She had expected to find Sir Harvey sitting in the chair 
where she had left him. She planned to herself that she 
would walk in exactly as he had instructed her to do, with 
her head held high, and then proceeding until she faced 
him, she would sink at his feet in the deepest curtsy of 
all—the one reserved for a Royal Prince. 

When she entered the room, she found, to her conster- 
nation, that Sir Harvey was not alone. He was, indeed, sit- 
ting almost where she had left him. But there was another 
man beside-him and both had glasses of wine in their 
hands. She would have withdrawn the moment she realized 
that Sir Harvey was engaged, but he looked up and saw her 
and it was too late. 

“Ah, Paolina!” he said. “We have a visitor.” 

He beckoned her forward and then, as she reached his 
side, said to the man who had risen: 

“Your Grace, may I present my sister?” 

As if manipulated by a master hand, Paolina sank down 
in a deep curtsy, and as she rose Sir Harvey said: 

“The Duke of Ferrara has most graciously invited us to 
sup with him tonight.” 

“That is very ... kind of Your... Grace,” Paolina 
managed to stammer. 

“I was sorry to hear that your ship was wrecked,” the 
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“1 Li . “When I learned of your misfortune I 
* zy — z see if there was anything I could do to 
assist you. I am only so glad to see that neither of you are 
injured. I was ready to put my personal physician at your 
disposal.” i A 

“We are, by the grace of Providence, unharmed,” Sir 
Harvey said. “My sister must, of course, take things easily 
for a day or two. After that we shall proceed to Venice.” 

“I, also, am going to Venice at the end of the week,” the 
Duke said. “I hope you will honour me by travelling with 
me in my burchiello—and I assure you that every pre- 
caution will be taken to see that we all get there safely.” 

“That is indeed kind of you,” Sir Harvey murmured. 

Paolina, meeting the Duke’s eyes, lowered her own and 
said nothing. She felt a sudden stab of fear. Was this the 
man, she asked herself, whom Sir Harvey was choosing for 
her as a future husband? If so, she knew that she could not 
go through with it. 

It was not that the Duke was repulsive. He was tall, with 
clear-cut, aristocratic features, and although he was 
middle-aged he still had a slim figure. But there was some- 
thing about him which for no tangible reason Paolina 
disliked. 

“I cannot do it! I cannot do it!” she wanted to say aloud, 
and then thought how ridiculous she was being. Was it 
likely that the Duke of Ferrara, one of the most important 
and distinguished men in Italy, would even so much as 
look at her, whoever she might pretend to be? 

The Duke was making his farewells, 

“I shall see you both this evening,” he said. “My Carriage 
will be at your disposal and I shall look forward to wel- 
coming you to my Castle.” 

Paolina curtsied, still without Saying anything, and then 
Sir Harvey escorted the Duke down the stairs to where his 
Carriage was waiting in the courtyard. When he returned 
he was frowning. 

“Can you not be a little more gracious?” he asked, 
“Surely you could have told him with your eyes, if not with 
words, how much you were looking forward to seeing him 
again.” 

“But I wasn’t,” Paolina said simply. 

“Odds fish! But isn’t that a woman all over?” Sir Harvey 
Said in an exasperated tone. “Here we have the chance of 
dining in one of the most magnificent Castles in Italy—the 
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place is a veritable treasure-house, I am told—and you say 
you would rather not. What is the matter with you?” 

“I have told you, I am afraid,” Paolina answered. 

“Then forget your fears, There is nothing worse than a 
woman who is so gauche or so stupid that she cannot make 
herself pleasant to a man who is obviously attracted by 
her.” 

“That is the whole point,” Paolina said. “I do not want 
him to be attracted by me.” 

Sir Harvey put back his head and laughed. 

“Good lord!” he said. “I had no idea you were so con- 
ceited or so puffed up with yourself. Beautiful you may be, 
but even I, in my wildest dreams, never aspired as high as 
the Duke. Why, he has been the despair of every match- 
making mamma for the last twenty-five years.” 

He put his hand under her chin and turned her face up 
to his. 

“No, you can consider yourself quite safe there. He has, 
as a matter of fact, a fair charmer in Rome to whom I 
believe he is devoted, She sings at the Opera House. When 
she is not singing, I believe she proves a very expensive 
plaything as far as the Duke is concerned, At any rate, the 
emeralds that he gave her last time I was in the Eternal 
City were fabled to have cost more than the whole income 
from the Duke’s vineyards the previous year.” 

He released her and Paolina felt her spirits lightening, 
At the same time, she was ashamed at having been so 
stupid. 

“I am sorry,” she apologized. “I was afraid and that was 
why I behaved so stupidly.” 

“Afraid of what?” Sir Harvey enquired. 

“That you would make me marry the Duke whether I 
wanted to or not,” she answered almost tearfully. A 


“No, no, my dear. We will not set our cap so high as 
that. That would be a prize beyond prizes. But there are 
plenty of less difficult suitors and we hope that maybe you 
will learn to smile at them with just that hint of an invita- 
tion on your lips and in your eyes.” 

“More things to learn,” Paolina pouted, 

He turned away almost as if he were irritated. 

“If you really regret what we are doing,” he said, “you 
are, of course, always free to leave my company.” 

Paolina stood very still. Then suddenly she was at his 
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side, her hand on his arm, looking up at him with the face 
of a frightened child. 

“You do not really wish to be rid of me?” she asked. 

He looked down at her but his expression was grim. 

“If you stay, you must do what I want of you,” he 
answered. “I am gambling everything on one throw.” 

Paolina twisted her fingers together. 

“You mean... that you are... spending all your mon- 
ey on the chance that I shall . . . marry well? Is this risk 
fair to you?” 

“I am prepared to take it,” Sir Harvey answered. 

She thought of the Duke and the expression she had 
seen in his eyes and felt herself Shiver. If it was not to be 
him, would she feel any different about another man 
whose only eligibility in Sir Harvey’s eyes would be that he 
was wealthy? 

Then she remembered that she had no alternative. Either 
she went with Sir Harvey, throwing her lot in with his, or 
she went alone to discover what sort of living she could 
make with nothing but her looks to recommend her. 

“Either way it seems I sell myself,” she murmured be- 
neath her breath. 

“What’s that?” Sir Harvey asked. 

“Nothing,” she answered. 

She saw the expression on his face and realized for 
perhaps the first time that he was wondering whether he 
had been wise to take her under his protection. She knew 
then that she must restore his trust in her, that somehow 
she must wipe away that first feeling of uncertainty. 

With what was less of an effort than she had expected 
she smiled up at him almost flirtatiously. 

“You have not mentioned my gown,” she said. “Are you 
pleased with it?” 

He stood back a few paces to examine her. She turned 
round, lifting her wide skirts for his inspection, glancing at 
him laughingly over her Shoulder, her eyes suddenly 
alight, her lips parted, her curls swinging with the 
quickness of her movements. 

He watched her and she knew she had captivated him. 
The uncertainty had vanished from his eyes. He stepped 
forward and raised her hand to his lips. 

“You are enchanting,” he said. “Just as I knew you 
could be.” 

“You approve?” 
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She was forcing compliments from him, but somehow 
she wanted so desperately to hear them. 

“You look very beautiful,” he said. “Is that what you 
want me to say?” 

“But, of course,” she answered. “Every woman wants to 
hear that.” | 

“But I am your brother,” he said abruptly, “and brothers 
are not expected to pay fulsome compliments to their 
sisters.” 

“No, of course not,” she answered, feeling as if in some 
manner he had slapped her for something she had not 
done. 

He stood back and was frowning a little. 

“Your hair must be done again before tonight,” he said. 
“I will send for a coiffeur. I have explained that we have 
only the clothes in which we stand up, but you will need a 
mantle. Is there anything else?” 

“Not that I can think of,” Paolina answered. “Will there 
be a party?” 

“There are sure to be a number of people there,” Sir 
Harvey answered. “Someone of the Duke’s importance 
does not often choose either to dine or live alone.” 

“Did you know him before?” Paolina asked. 

Sir Harvey shook his head. 

“Only by reputation,” he answered. “But I knew the 
story of our arrival and what we had suffered by shipwreck 
would already be round the town. When I called at the 
Castle this morning I happened to mention to the Major- 
domo to whom I spoke that my father was Lord-in-Waiting 
to His Majesty and had known the Duke’s father in- 
timately.” 

“And had he?” Paolina asked. 

Sir Harvey shrugged his shoulders. 

“I have not the faintest idea,” he answered. “But it is im- 
possible for a man to assess who were his father’s friends 
and so I took a chance on it.” 

Paolina laughed. 

“You are incorrigible,” she said. “I suppose really I 
should be shocked because of the lies you tell.” 

“When I do things that are reprehensible,” Sir Harvey 
answered, “I always say to myself, ‘Needs must when the 
devil drives.’ I feel then, in some way, that it is the devil 
who is responsible and not me.” | 

“I am afraid we cannot avoid our sins as easily as that,” 
Paolina said severely. 
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“It depends what you call sin,” he answered. “Per- 
sonally, I only consider it a sin if I am hurting or injuring 
Some person weaker than myself. We are certainly not 
hurting the Duke by taking a good dinner off him—in fact 
he is really in our debt. I shall amuse him and you will 
decorate his Castle. He must be prepared to pay for his en- 
tertainment.” 

“And will he?” Paolina asked simply. 

Sir Harvey slapped his pocket. 

“I am hoping there will be a game of chance after din- 
ner,” he said. “If there is, you must be prepared to make 
yourself pleasant to any gentleman who is not at the tables 
or to any lady who is forced to keep you company.” 

“Be careful how you play,” Paolina begged. 

She had a sudden vision of all their plans going awry, of 
their fine clothes being returned because they could not 
pay for them, of being forced to leave the hotel and seek 
cheap lodgings in a less fashionable part of the town. She 
had known it happen so often. Was this to be the end of 
their adventure—a gaming table which had so often 
before caused her unhappiness and privation? 

Sir Harvey saw her expression and put his hand on her 
shoulder. 

“Do not be afraid, little one,” he said. “I never play 
when I am losing.” 

“It is easy to say,” Paolina answered unhappily, 

He smiled and walked across the room to his own bed- 
chamber, 

“You must try and not be apprehensive,” he said. “Half 
the miseries in life are suffered long before they happen. 
One punishes oneself by worrying. I promise you one 
thing; I have been looking out for myself for so long that I 
shall find it quite easy to look after you.” 

“I will try not to worry,” Paolina said humbly. “But I 
Should hate to lose all this.” She paused a moment and 
then added almost beneath her breath: “, . . and you.” 

He turned back and looked at her. 

“I will be very careful, I promise you,” he answered. “1, 
too, am enjoying this adventure, as you call it.” 

Without waiting for her reply he went into his bed- 
chamber and shut the door. Slowly Paolina went to her 
room and sat waiting for the arrival of the coiffeur. She felt 
a sense of excitement creep over her, 

It was a long time since she had been out to dinner in a 
grand house, let alone a Castle. She had a new dress, there 
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was a fortune in pearls around her neck, her hair was to be 
dressed by skilled hands rather than by her own, and, most 
of all, she had someone to escort her. 

She had wanted to tell Sir Haryey how well his new 
clothes became him, how handsome he looked. But she 
had somehow found no words, and now she thought how 
tiresome and irritating she must have been to him— 
complaining and finding fault when he was doing so much 
for her. 

She put her hands up to her face, ashamed at her own 
stupidity. She would not be so tiresome again. If the Duke 
flirted with her tonight, she would flirt back. She would 
meet his dark eyes with that hint of invitation in her own 
which Sir Harvey had asked of her. 

She felt somehow safe now that she knew that the Ducal 
affections were engaged elsewhere. Whatever Sir Harvey 
might say, it was frightening to encounter admiration—or 
was it something more demanding?—from someone like 
the Duke. 

The coiffeur came and arranged her hair high on her 
head, the curls falling on to her white shoulders. She 
looked different and yet, even to her eyes, infinitely more 
beautiful. 

She was only just ready when the carriage arrived. Sir 
Harvey, anxious not to be late, hurried her downstairs after 
producing a mantle of satin and velvet which he wrapped 
around her shoulders. 

The carriage was the last word in luxury, with padded 
seats, accoutrements in embossed gold, and a foot-warmer 
for their feet even though the evening was not cold. There 
was also a sable rug and footmen in resplendent gold and 
scarlet uniform to ride behind the Carriage to open the 
door when they arrived at the Castle. 

“For goodness’ sake talk,” Sir Harvey admonished her 
as they drove quickly through the cobbled streets. “Tt 
doesn’t matter if you have nothing to say. Nothing is more 
boring or damping than a silent woman who looks as if she 
might disapprove,” 

“I thought men only liked women who listen,” Paolina 
managed to say, 

“Clever men may prefer that because they wish to speak 
of themselves and their achievements,” Sir Harvey said. 
“But men like the Duke wish to be entertained. Remember 
he is used either to the society of the most intellectual and 
brilliant people in the Province, or else to the gay chatter 
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of his opera singer amd her friends whom he entertains in 
eh to me I fall between two stools,” Paolina said; 
but Sir Harvey was not amused. 

“To be a social success you have only to be gay and 
sparkling,” he said. “With a face like yours no-one wants 
you to be intellectual. At the same time, no Italian wants a 
woman who appears gloomy or out of spirits.” 

“I will do my best,” Pallina said as the horses swung 
over the drawbridge and into a magnificent courtyard. 

There were at least twenty people in the big Salon to 
which they were shown. Their host hurried forward and it 
seemed to Paolina that he held her hand longer than was 
necessary. She knew that the other women present were 
watching her curiously and speculating both on her gown 
and her jewels, and for perhaps the first time in her life she 
knew she need not be ashamed of either. She was their 
equal in appearance and certainly in looks, if not in breed- 
ing or wealth. 

“What lovely things you have in your Castle,” she said 
to the Duke. 

“After dinner you must permit me to show you some of 
my pictures,” he answered. 

Paolina glanced at Sir Harvey and saw the slightest, al- 
most imperceptible shake of his head. 

“If you are gambling, Your Grace,” she said after a mo- 
ment’s pause, “I shall hope to watch you win. I do not play 
myself, but I like to watch a good game of chance.” 

She realized that by her answer she had, in some subtle 
way, avoided some pitfall that had been waiting for her. It 
also seemed as if the other women warmed to her. She was 
escorted into dinner by a charming young man who told 
her he was the Compte de Gaumont and was staying in the 
Castle as he was a distant relative of the Duke. 

Paolina was surprised when they reached the dining- 
room to find that she was sitting on the Duke’s left. There 
was a lady of title on his right; and although the other la- 
dies present were more important, he explained, with a 
charming smile, that Sir Harvey and his sister were the 
guests of honour that evening and that was why he wished 
Miss Drake to honour him with her company. 

Before the end of the meal Paolina was well aware that 
the Duke was interested in her. Whatever Sir Harvey might 
Say about the difficulty of catching him in the matrimonial 
net, there was no doubt at all that he was prepared to go 
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out of his way to flatter and pay attention to her even if he 
had no intention of offering her a wedding ring. 

“When can I see you alone?” the Duke asked Paolina un- 
der cover of the general conversation. 

She pretended to misunderstand him. 

“I do not know what my brother and I intend to do 
tomorrow,” she answered. 

“I am not interested in your brother,” he said. “Will you 
let me take you driving in the morning?” 

“I do not know,” Paolina answered vaguely. “As I ex- 
pect my brother has told you, we are busy trying to obtain 
clothes to replace those which were lost in the ship.” 

“You look entrancing as you are. Why should you want 
to wear anything else?” he asked. 

She laughed at that. 

“Would you like to have to wear the same coat day after 
day?” she asked. “Even as magnificent as the one you are 
wearing tonight?” 

The Duke looked pleased. 

“Do you like it?” he asked. “I chose it hoping it would 
find favour in your eyes.” 

“I am afraid I do not believe a word you say,” Paolina 
said. “I have always been told that Italians are flatterers and 
you, Your Grace, are no exception.” 

“I speak the truth!” he expostulated. “And I promise you 
that when I was told that a lady as lovely as an angel had 
arrived at the inn I was all agog to see her, even before 
your brother’s call gave me an excuse.” 

“I am sure you are making that up,” Paolina answered. 

“It is true, I swear to you. Have you not found that my 
countrymen think that anyone with golden hair must come 
direct from Heaven? But, of course, there is no mistaking 
that you were made in an angelic mould. The trouble 
is—can you stoop to be kind to someone who supplicates 
your kindness?” 

His voice was low but Paolina was uneasily aware that 
his conversation, almost whispered in her ear, Was causing 
the other women at the table to look at her with something 
like indignation. 

Quickly she turned to the young man on her left and 
Started a long conversation with him about the terror of 
being wrecked at sea. She could feel the Duke’s anger on 
her other side, but she paid no heed to him. 

It would do him no harm, she thought, not to get what 
he wanted for once. The result was not exactly what she 
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expected. Being repulsed made the Duke all the keener, 
and as the tities rose from the table he clasped her hand. 
“I have got to see you alone some time this evening,” he 
insisted. 
Paolina shook her head and moved quickly away from 
him. To reach the door she had to pass close to Sir Harvey 
and looked up at him apprehensively. 
All through the evening she had been afraid of doing the 
wrong thing. But as she had been seated on the same side 
of the table as he was, she had not been able to catch his 
eye or tell by his expression whether he was incensed at 
anything she had done. 
Now she gave him an almost despairing glance and was 
relieved almost beyond words to see only approval in his 
eyes. She moved past him, but not before she had caught 
two words which he breathed rather than spoke between 
his teeth—words which made her Sweep through the door 
with her head held high and her heart beating a little 
quicker, 
“Well done,” he said. 
_ _ Outside in the Salon the women arranged themselves on 
the sofas and talked in an affected, gushing manner which 

meant that they cordially disliked each other and were 
filled with envy and hatred of each other’s looks 
and possessions, 

“I adore your gown,” one woman said to another, only 
to be answered by the reply: 

“And I have adored yours for years.” 

Paolina sat silent, feeling that here, at least, Sir Harvey 
would not expect her to assert herself. Because she had had 
a success with the Duke she was well aware that the others 
were punishing her by ignoring her. But she was content to 
let them do so. 

Only after some time, feeling that the reprimand had 
been obvious, one of the older women turned to her. 

“You must tell us about the shipwreck, Miss Drake,” 
she said. “How strange that you and your brother were the 
only people who were saved!” 

La think it good fortune rather than strange,” Paolina 

“Perhaps you were cleverer than the others,” another 
guest suggested. 

It was, Paolina thought, as if they sensed there was some 
mystery about it and yet could not quite put their fingers 
upon it, 
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“How good-looking your brother is,” someone said. 
“How is it that he has never married—especially as I hear 
he is so rich?” 

“Who told you that?” Paolina asked. 

“Now I come to think of it it must have been your 
brother himself. But you are rich, arên’t you?” 

It was a direct question and Paolina knew that she had 
to make some answer. 

“I have never met anyone who thought they had enough 
money,” she answered. “I, personally, leave all such things 
to my brother. I do not trouble with anything other than 
making him happy.” 

“How virtuous,” a woman drawled, then turned the sub- 
ject to other matters as if realizing there was nothing to be 
gained in plaguing her. 

Paolina was thankful, however, when they were joined 
by the men. The card tables were put out and the women 
with little cries of joy moved to their places. Paolina was 
waiting, wondering what she should do, when she found 
the Duke beside her. 

“Come and see my pictures,” he said. “They are well 
worth a visit, I assure you.” 

She shook her head. 

“I would rather stay here,” she answered. 

“I think you are the first person in years who has 
refused to visit one of the finest art collections in Italy,” 
the Duke said. 

“Could we make up a party?” she suggested. “My 
brother has often told me how interested he is in the Italian 
masters.” 

The Duke stood looking at her, his lower lip protruding 
a little. 

“I cannot quite make you out,” he answered. “You look 
so beautiful and yet you are hard and cold—or is that only 
a façade that I must break down?” 

“I do not think we know each other well enough to say 
what we think or what we feel,” Paolina said. 

“You are right there,” he answered. “But we have a long 
time to get to know each other before we reach Venice.” 

“Yes, that is true.” 

Paolina felt her heart sink at the thought. 

“And now, if you will not look at my pictures, may I 
show you my Library which opens out of this room?” 

There was that look in his eyes which Paolina detested. 
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She looked up at him, her eyes meeting his fairly and 


ly. 

“I think it would be more proper, and certainly more 
correct, Your Grace,” she said, “if both you and I stayed 
here with your other guests.” 

Without a word the Duke turned and walked away. He 
stumped up to the card table in an obvious ill humour, and 
threw himself down into a chair. 

Paolina stood where he had left her, trembling a little. 
Then she looked across the room at Sir Harvey and felt her 
heart sink. He was frowning at her. 
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“More flowers!” Sir Harvey ejaculated as one of the ser- 
vants of the inn staggered into the sitting-room carrying an 
enormous bouquet and a basket of rare fruits. 

“No need to ask where they came from,” he added and 
rose and walked towards the table on which the servant 
had set them down. “At the same time, you might like to 
read the billet-dous which I see is nestling amongst the 
blossoms.” 

“You can read it if you want to,” Paolina answered 
without looking up. “Oh, look at this exquisite stitching! I 
do think we might have searched the whole world without 
finding better seamstresses than we have found here.” 

She was looking down at two of her new gowns which 
had just arrived, touching them with fingers that seemed to 
thrill at their elegance and beauty. 

She had been too tired that first night to appreciate the 
richness of the materials which Sir Harvey had chosen for 
her. Now she found unexpected delight in the embroidery, 
the skillful application of the lace, the sheer richness of the 
brocade and velvet. 

Sir Harvey was reading the note which he had opened 
without apology. 

“ ‘To the fairest face that has ever graced Italy,” he 
read aloud, “ ‘and may the giver of these humble gifts be 
rewarded by a smile.’ Poetical, isn’t he?” 

“I do not like him,” Paolina replied. 

“All the same, he is a Duke,” Sir Harvey reminded her. 
“And we want to save ourselves a journey to Venice by 
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more uncomfortable means. The Duke’s burchiello is, I am 

told, the swiftest and most luxurious craft around the whole 

coast.” 

“What is a burchiello?” Paolina asked. 

“It is a kind of floating house,” Sir Harvey answered. “It 
has a long chamber in the middle, small cabins at each end 
and a place for the servants on the prow and the poop. 
They travel at a good speed. It will only take us about eight 
hours to get from the harbour where it rests to Venice.” 

_ “It sounds exciting,” Paolina answered. “At the same 
time I should enjoy it more if the Duke were not with us.” 
_ I grant you he is a peculiarly unpleasant character,” 

Sir Harvey said. ` 

Paolina looked up at him quickly. She was surprised at 
his tone of voice. The previous day he had been pressing 
the charms of the Duke upon her, telling her that perhaps 
his interest was really serious or at any rate she might be 
—— — to make it so. 

> looked at him now enquiringly, but she did not say 
anything until, in almost a shamefaced manner, Sir Harvey 
explained: 

“I hear that His Grace’s engagement to the Princesse 
Violetta d’Este is shortly to be announced.” 

Paolina could not help smiling. So this accounted for Sir 
—— change of manner. 

: am sorry if you are disappointed,” she said demurely. 

Bae siemp he answered. “In all my plans for you I 
ver own quite as high as a Duke— 

not the Duke of Ferrara.” p ag 

“And yet you hoped,” she smiled. 

_ “Well, dammit all,” Sir Harvey snapped. “There are no 
a — a clever woman may attain, no horizons that 
a beau one cannot conquer. And, let me be f 
— beautiful, Paolina.” . : — 

“It is funny that everyone should only i 

unl y just have 
discovered it! Paolina smiled. “So it is really true that fine 
feathers make fine birds. When I was the dowdy, rather 
miserable daughter who was left at home while her father 
ee — nobody looked at me.” 

ere must have been some,” Sir Harvey suggested. 
ni shrugged her shoulders. ie 
e hangers on at the Casino; gross old men who were 
really only interested in their wine and the turn of a card; 
and a few impecunious younger ones who would have been 
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prepared to pass a few hours with me between contriving 
how to swindle their male acquaintances out of their 
money and their female ones of their virtue.” 

“It certainly doesn’t sound very prepossessing,” Sir Har- 
vey said. j 

“It wasn’t,” Paolina said briefly. 

“But now you can forget it.” 

He had walked across the room to her side as he was 
speaking and now she looked up at him from the low chair 
in which she was sitting. 

“Can I?” she asked. 

He looked down into her dark eyes and wondered at the 
misery he saw in them. Her little oval face was so lovely 
that it seemed somehow wrong that there should be unhap- 
piness amidst so much beauty. 

“What do you mean by that?” Sir Harvey asked. 

“I mean,” Paolina answered in a low voice, “that if you 
grow tired of me, if you are no longer amused by trying to 
find me a husband, then I shall go back to the poverty and 
sordidness of the life that I knew before. Moreover it will 
be worse because now I have known a different life—the 
life you have shown me.” 

“And if I promise you that I will not tire of you?” Sir 
Harvey asked. 

Her face lightened for a moment. l 

“I wish I could be sure of it,” she said. “The other night 
when you were incensed with me for not responding to the 


Duke I was desperately afraid. I am in a very vulnerable . | 


position because I am utterly dependent on you. I cannot 
help wondering what will happen if you cast me away.” 

Sir Harvey bent down and took her hands in his. 

“Paolina, why torture yourself?” he asked. “Can you not 
enjoy this adventure for what it is—a gay, daring, rather 
wild escapade? There is humour in the idea that you and I 
are trying to outwit the brains, the wealth, the pomposity 
of the most illustrious city in the world. Venetians give 
themselves great airs, I can promise you that. Well, you 
and I together will pick their pockets and teach them a 
trick or two.” 

“You may do that,” Paolina answered. “But I am not 
clever enough.” 

“Who wants you to be clever,” Sir Harvey asked, “when 
you are as beautiful as you are at this moment?” 

He pulled her suddenly to her feet and with his arm 
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round her shoulders led her across the room to where a gilt 
mirror hung on the wall. 

“Look at yourself,” he commanded. 

She did as he told her, seeing a complete Stranger instead 
of the familiar reflection that she had known for eighteen 
years. It was, indeed, hard to recognize the humble, unob- 
trusive little figure she had been wont to see. 

Instead she _Saw a figure with shining, fashionably 
dressed hair, with carmined lips, with a low-cut, exquisitely 
modelled gown which showed every curve of her figure to 
its best advantage. Her skin was dazzlingly white, the long, 
dark lashes of her big eyes fell against the pink and white 
ae of her cheeks. ` 

“It is not really me,” Paolina said i 
frightened voice. A LN AE 

“Of course it isn’t,” Sir Harvey answered. “The girl who 
went aboard the Santa Maria Lucia—wasn’t that the name 
of the accursed vessel?—was lost in the tempest, as were 
sO Many other poor souls. This is my sister you see before 
you—Paolina Drake of London, the toast of St. J ames’s, 
the woman whose beauty has caused a sensation even in 
the precincts of His Majesty’s Palace.” 

Paolina could not help laughing. 
nee whom have you been telling all that nonsense?” she 

ed, 

“To everybody,” Sir Harvey replied, 
an they believed you?” 
“But of course! I am the most exceptionall accom- 
— liar that you are likely to find solee in the 
Paolina put her han 
— p ds up to her face, but she was 
“It is Wrong, wrong,” she said, “and yet I cannot be any- 
thing but amused. If Only these people knew—the Conte 
and Contessa who called on us yesterday; the Abbe de 
Froscani; the Duke himself! Oh, how do you dare to 
deceive them?” 
s dare Sa eve must,” Sir Harvey said. 
or once the € was missing from his lips, and as if 
* oo a danger signal in his words Paclina asked 
“Is it as bad as that? How long will your money last?” 
Quite a long time,” he replied evasively. “But not so 
long that we should be heedless of the future. Our clothes 
should be completed by — or perhaps the next day. 








Then I will try to persuade the Duke to leave for Venice a 
little earlier than he originally intended.” 

“You think there is nothing to be gained by staying 
here?” Paolina asked. 

Sir Harvey shrugged his shoulders. . 

“We are being received; that in itself is a good introduc- 
tion to Venice. But it does not worry me unduly. When we 
set up house in the palazzo I have rented on the Grand 
Canal, all Venice will call, I am sure of that.” 

“A palazzo on the Grand Canal!” Paolina breathed. 
“Are you crazed? How can we possibly afford such a 
thing?” 

“We must!” Sir Harvey answered. “To get money in this 
world you have to spend money. We have to appear as 
people of great riches and great importance. Only the right 
setting will convince them that we are what we say we 
are.” 

“But it will cost a fortune,” Paolina expostulated. 

“No,” he contradicted. “That is what you are going to 
cost. I am putting you in the shop window, my dear, and 
the window must be the right setting for the jewel it 
displays.” 

Paolina turned away. She didn’t want Sir Harvey to see 
how much his words jarred upon her. She could hardly 
bear it when he spoke to her in that bantering, cynical 
tone. And yet she knew that it was the truth. She was for 
sale—for sale to the highest bidder. And because she was 
helpless and penniless, there was nothing for her to do but 
to accept the position and be grateful that she had not 
found herself in worse circumstances. 

“Don’t do that,” Sir Harvey said suddenly, a sharp note 
in his voice which made Paolina turn towards him, wide- 
eyed and apprehensive. 

“Do what?” she asked. 

“Stand with your head drooping, your hands hanging 
limply at your sides. You look dejected, defeated. There is 
no grace—nothing in such a stance.” 

“I am sorry,” Paolina said. 

“You must be on your guard the whole time against 
dropping your pose. Beauty is not only of the face, it is an 
art of the whole body. Now walk across the room, smiling 
and happy and yet proud, as if the whole world was there 
for you to walk on.” 

Paolina obeyed him. He stopped her before she had 
taken a few steps, 





“You are not smiling,” he said. “You are not radiating 
that inner joy which comes from being a beautiful woman 
in a world that has got nothing to do but to admire you. 
Now try again. ... Yes, that is better... . Now again. ... 
And yet again!” 

When finally he was satisfied Paolina walked to the 
table to look at the flowers the Duke had sent her. 
Somehow she did not even wish to touch them. There was 
something about the Duke she had hated instinctively from 
the very first moment of their meeting. She had not yet 
forgotten the look on his face when she had bade him 
good-bye the night they had dined there. 

All the evening he had besieged her with requests, de- 
mands, pleadings that she would be alone with him. She 
had evaded them all and then finally, as she had said good 
night, she had felt the caress of his fingers against hers, 
ae hard ae of his lips against her skin. 

“You are cruel,” the Duke had whis 
neath his breath. ——— 

Her eyes had fluttered beneath the look in his, but not 
before she had seen the fiery desire which made her afraid. 
Forgetting all Sir Harvey’s admonishments she had almost 
— her hand away. 

ad sunk down in a low curtsy. When she 
she did not look at the Duke again. She knew his eyes uae 
following her and yet she managed to keep her own on the 
ground, to move from the room with what she hoped was 
an almost severe dignity as a rebuke to his impetuosity. 

Only when she got back to the safety of the inn did she 
wonder why she had been so afraid. After all, compliments 
were something which every Italian paid to any woman, 
old, young, pretty or plain. Flirtation was taken as a matter 
of course. Why then did she shrink from the Duke? She 
felt ashamed of being so stupid, so unsophisticated, espe- 
cially when Sir Harvey told her in no uncertain terms that 
she was both those things. 

“Gauche and ill bred, that is how you appeared,” he said 
scathingly. “You should have responded to the Duke—not 
too eagerly, of course, but you should have shown that you 
were pleased and captivated by what he was saying to you. 
After all, you are not likely to meet many more men of 
such importance.” 

Paolina wept when she was alone in her own room. She 
et iene she wanted. so:hatd to: be althat Sir Harvey 
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asked of her, and she knew that tonight at any rate she had 
failed miserably. 

Yet in the morning, when the flowers arrived with a note 
from the Duke, Sir Harvey was no longer annoyed. 

“Perhaps you are right,” he said. “Perhaps the way to 
get him interested is to seem indifferent. He has plenty of 
women flinging themselves at his head.” A 

It was, to Paolina’s relief, Sir Harvey who thought it 
would be best for her to refuse any invitations which might 
come from the Castle that day. When the Duke’s Major- 
domo arrived later in the morning to invite them to visit 
the theatre that night and to supper afterwards, Sir Harvey 
refused, saying that his sister was still fatigued after their 
journey and he himself had already made other arrange- 
ments for the evening. 

“Keep them guessing,” he had said when the Major- 
domo had gone, and Paolina could almost have cried with 
relief at the respite. 

Now, as she looked down at the flowers and the note 
lying on the table, she gave a little laugh. 

“So he is to marry the Princesse d’Este, is he?” she 
asked. “I thought you said he was a confirmed bachelor.” 

“There is a rumour in the town that it is a linking of two 
great fortunes, the amalgamating of two powerful families 
who have run this part of Italy for five hundred years.” 

“Well, I hope that she is happy with him,” Paolina 
smiled. “I am not jealous.” 

“You are being very tiresome about the man,” Sir Harvey 
retorted. “I hope your likes and dislikes will not show 
themselves so obviously when we get to Venice.” 

He spoke severely and the mischief died out of Paolina’s 


eyes. 

“I will try to like everyone,” she promised, | 

“And now what about a walk in the sunshine,” Sir Har- 
vey asked. “We could call for a carriage, but I feel a slow 
promenade along the main street would show you off to 
your very best advantage.” 

“I would love that,” Paolina said. l 

She ran into her own room to drape a scarf around her 
shoulders and place a straw hat trimmed with lace and rib- 
bons on her head. She could not help thinking as she went 
back to the sitting-room what a handsome couple they 
made. 

Sir Harvey was wearing one of his new coats, an em- 
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broidered waistcoat and a jabot of Venetian lace. He was 

so handsome that she was not surprised that every woman 

turned her head towards him whenever he appeared. 

_ A large number of fashionable people were taking the air 

in the flower-filled gardens in the centre of the town. A 

fountain was playing and the fragrant perfume of orange 

blossom seemed to fill the air, 

There was no doubt that Sir Harvey and Paolina caused 
a sensation, which was obviously just what he intended. 
They strolled along apparently deep in talk until one of the 
men they had met the first night at the Duke’s dinner-party 
came up to speak to them. 

He bowed, raised Paolina’s hand to his lips, and asked if 
thy would honour him the following night by dining with 

m. 

“My palazzo is only a little way outside the town,” he 
said. “We may perhaps persuade the Duke to come too, 
but he usually prefers dining in his own Castle.” 

“Then pray do not ask him!” Paolina exclaimed. “It 
would be more amusing, my Lord, to meet new people. 
There appear to be so many charming persons living in Fer- 
rara that I am anxious to encounter them all.” 

“Then, of course, you shall,” the young Italian promised 
gallantly. “I will give a party for you to make your choice, 
Signorina. Is that agreed?” 

“It is agreed,” Paolina laughed. 

They moved away and when they were out of earshot 
she said to Sir Harvey: 

“What a delightful man. What is his name?” 

“The Conte Piero Rossitti,” Sir Harvey answered. 
“Though I cannot imagine why you should think him 
charming. A more conceited jackanapes it has never been 
my misfortune to meet.” 

_“But how can you say that?” Paolina asked. “I thought 
him delightful and look how kind he was in saying he 
would give a party for us.” 

“Well, I dislike him intensely,” Sir Harvey said. “And I 
think it is very unlikely that we shall be present at his par- 


“Oh, but we cannot let him give it and then not turn 
up,” Paolina said. “It would be too unkind.” 
“That will be for me to decide,” Sir Harvey said in a 
disagreeable voice. 
Paolina sighed but thought it best to say no more. She 
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wondered, as they continued their walk in silence, what 
could have upset him. But by the time they returned to the 
inn he appeared to have recovered, and he made her laugh 
by recounting a holiday he had spent with some friends at- 
tempting to climb the Alps and failing to achieve anything 
but a frost-bitten toe. 

Back at the inn they talked and rested until late in the af- 
ternoon. 

“Tonight we dine with the Conte and Contessa Mauro,” 
Sir Harvey said. “But that is not for some hours. I think I 
will go for a ride. I am so used to taking a lot of exercise 
that I find this leisurely life gives me a headache.” 

“But, of course, I understand,” Paolina said. “A ride 
will do you good.” 

“The landlord tells me he has some decent horseflesh. I 
have said I will try out his best and if it is not good enough 
he must find me something better. I shall not be long.” 

“Do not worry about me,” Paolina said. “What time 
shall I be ready for you?” 

He told her and when he had gone she went to her bed- 
chamber and sat down at her dressing-table to think. After 
some time she realized that her fingers were stroking the 
pearls that she wore round her neck. She took them off to 
look at them. They were warm and glowing from contact 
with her flesh and she wondered what sort of woman had 
worn them before her. 

Perhaps, she thought suddenly, it was someone who had 
sold her body just to obtain jewels such as these. The 
thought made her shiver. She put the pearls down on her | 
dressing-table as if for the moment she had no longer any 
wish to wear them. 

Because she was restless, because she was afraid of her 
own thoughts, she started to undress. It took her a long 
time to bathe, to sit in a wrapper until the coiffeur came to 
do her hair in a new style. He arranged a long curl hanging 
over one shoulder, and at the side of her head he set two 
pink rosebuds freshly picked from the garden. 

The gown she had chosen for that evening was of white 
satin embroidered with tiny pink flowers. There were pink 
bows on her sleeves and on the panniers of the dress. She 
had pink slippers and a fan on which small pink cupids 
scattered armfuls of roses. 

She was ready long before the appointed hour and won- 
dered whether Sir Harvey had yet returned. She was too 
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shy to cross the sitting-room and knock on the door of his 
bedchamber, and yet she felt suddenly bored with sitting 


alone in her own room. 

She opened the door. The sitting-room was empty. There 
were only the great bowls of flowers from the bouquets the 
Duke had sent her, the fragrance of them filling the whole 
room until it seemed almost like a bower. 

There was no sign of Sir Harvey. His hat was not on the 
chair where he habitually threw it when he came in, and 
although Paolina listened hard there was no sound or 
movement from the other bed-chamber. 

It was then she heard someone coming up the stairs. 
She turned expectantly, feeling sure it was Sir Harvey re- 
turned from his ride. But when the door opened a flunkey 
Stood there. He wore a dark cloak and a tricorn hat on his 
powdered wig. 

He swept the hat from his head and bowed low. 

“I have brought a message, Signorina, from His Ex- 
cellency your brother,” he said in a better-educated voice 
than might have been expected from a servant. 

“A message?” Paolina enquired. “Why has he not come 
himself?” 

“His Excellency is detained,” the flunkey replied, “and he 
asks that you will be gracious enough to join him. He has 
sent a carriage for you.” 

“Yes, of course, I will come,” Paolina answered. 

She went back into her room to collect a cape to put 
RR her shoulders. Then as she joined the flunkey she 

“Where is my brother?” 

“His Excellency is in the house of a friend,” the flunkey 
replied. “He is anxious that you should go to him as quickly 
as possible.” 

Paolina suddenly stood still. An idea had come to her, 
something which made her voice tremulous as she asked: 


“There has not been an accident, has there? He has not 


fallen from his horse?” 

“His Excellency is quite well, Signorina. If you will 
come this way.” 

The flunkey preceded her down the stairs, through a side 
door of the inn to where, in the courtyard, a carriage was 
waiting. Paolina just had time to see that it was a closed 
carriage without the usual coat of arms embellishing the 
door; then she was inside and the horses started off. Four 
horses! It struck her as strange that there should be so 
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many if this were a hired carriage that Sir Harvey had sent 
for her. And yet, if it belonged to one of his friends, why 
was there no coat of arms? 

She wrinkled her brow, puzzling as to the meaning of all 
this. And if there had been no accident, why had Sir Har- 
vey not returned? It was time for him to change for din- 
ner. He could not dine in his riding clothes. 

She began to suspect that whatever the flunkey might 
have said Sir Harvey must have had a fall. There must be 
some reason to stop him from returning. She wondered if 
perhaps she was being taken straight to the Conte Mauro’s 
palace. And yet if that was so, why could not the flunkey 
have told her that that was her destination? 

She began to feel more and more worried as the car- 
riage, travelling swiftly, passed out of the town. They had 
left the houses behind, and now they were in the open 
country. Paolina, leaning forward, could see fertile fields 
and vineyards while tall cypress trees, churches and 
monasteries occurred only occasionally to break the green 
of a flat landscape. 

On they went, and now she was utterly and completely 
convinced that Sir Harvey had suffered an accident. 

“Dear God, do not let him be hurt,” she murmured, 
praying, because she was anxious for him, with an in- 
tensity which seemed to come from her very heart. 

She began to think of all the accidents she had ever 
known that men had experienced out riding. She felt the 
horror of them coming closer and closer to her, so that it 
was with difficulty she did not cry out loud and command 
the coachman to go quicker and yet quicker. 

At last, after what seemed to Paolina an aeon of 
time—although it was, in fact, only about half an hour— 
the carriage swung off the road, through high, ornamental 
gates and up a drive bordered with lime trees. 

Paolina sat forward to try to get a glimpse of the house 
that lay ahead. It was an important mansion, as she could 
tell by its roofs and turrets. Then, almost before she could 
get a proper look at it, the carriage swung round and 
pulled up at a porticoed front door. 

She stepped quickly out of the coach as soon as the steps 
were put down. Flunkeys in gold-braided uniforms and 
powdered hair ran to assist her and she was led into a great 
marble hall with green marble pillars supporting an ex- 
quisitely painted ceiling. 

She wanted to ask questions of the Major-domo who 
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greeted her, but somehow she felt it would only delay mat- | 
ters, only prevent her from hurrying to Sir Harvey’s side. 
Perhaps he was in pain; perhaps he was unconscious, 


me.” She looked up at the Duke’s face and then stamped 
her foot. “It was a trick,” she said accusingly. “A trick to 
get me here! Your Grace should be ashamed of himself!” 





However he might be, the only thing that mattered was “You are very lovely when you are angry,” the Duke 
that she should get to him. smiled. “You are more beautiful than ever I remember you 
The Major-domo threw open the door of a room. It was to be. Why would you not see me yesterday? Did you plan 
a small Salon, as Paolina saw in one quick glance. She had to send me mad with longing?” 
a quick impression of a gleaming chandelier, of brocade “Your Grace,” Paolina said with a sudden resolution in 
hangings, of great bowls of flowers and exquisite pictures; her voice. “This may be your idea of a joke, but I assure 
and then she knew that the person she looked for was not you it is nothing of the sort to me. You have brought me 
there. The sofas and chairs were empty. here under false pretences; by a lie which made me worried 
“Where is Sir Harvey?” and perturbed lest my brother should have been badly in- 
She heard her own voice ring out loudly because of the jured. It is not how I should have expected a gentleman of 
fear that was in her heart. She turned as she spoke only to your birth and breeding to behave. Nevertheless, the joke is 
see, to her astonishment, the doors through which she had now over. I wish to return immediately to Ferrara.” 
come close. The servant had gone! “Come and sit down,” the Duke begged, “and let us 
She stood for a moment in bewilderment, and then talk.” 
stepped forward to open the door herself, to find someone, “There is nothing to talk about,” Paolina replied. “I wish 
to demand an explanation. to leave.” 
“Can I help you?” a voice asked from the other end of “And I will give you anything in the world that you will 
the room. ask of me,” the Duke answered, “except the right to leave 
Paolina whirled round. Coming from between two softly me.” 
hanging curtains there was a man. She stared at him for a Paolina gave an exasperated sigh. 
moment as if she could hardly believe her eyes, Then the “This is ridiculous,” she said. “You cannot keep me here 
sudden tenseness of her body told her only too well who it against my will. Already my brother will have returned to 
was. It was the Duke! the inn. He will wonder what has happened to me. He will 
She walked towards him swiftly with her head held high, be worried and distressed.” 
“What are you doing here?” she enquired, “And where “Will he?” the Duke answered. “Or will he perhaps 
is my brother?” know where you are? Think perhaps you are in very good 
“I am here,” the Duke replied suavely, “because this hands?” 
happens to be my house—my hunting lodge, to be exact. i There was something in his voice which made Paolina’s 
May I welcome you to it with all my heart?” eyes widen. 
“Where is my brother?” Paolina questioned. “I do not know what you mean by that, Your Grace,” 
“Your brother!” The Duke made a gesture with his she said. “But I assure you that my brother will worry at 
hands. “As far as I know he is in Ferrara.” my absence. Please command your coach to be brought 


“You mean he is not here? There has been no accident? 
Then why did he send for me?” 

“Shall we sit down?” the Duke asked. 

“I would rather stand,” Paolina said. “I want an ex- 
planation from Your Grace . +. and then I must go.” 

“I regret that my coach has been sent away,” the Duke 
answered. 
Paolina looked round her. 
“If this is your house, what am I doing here?” she asked. 
Ou sent your servants to tell me that my brother needed 
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round immediately.” She paused a moment and then, as the 
Duke did not reply, she added: “Please, do as I ask.” 

“That is better,” the Duke approved. “Now you are 
pleading with me. A moment or two ago you were giving 
me orders,” 

“If you want me to plead, I will plead,” Paolina said. “ 
wish to return to Ferrara. Kindly be gracious enough to 
have me conveyed there.” 

“As I have already told you, anything else that you ask 
of me—but not your freedom.” 
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“This is nonsensical,” Paolina exclaimed. “You cannot 


kidnap me. This is a civilized imagine 
what would be said?” ibe oon eA 
“That is just the point: wi i id?” 
ace point; will anything be said?” the Duke 
“If you imagine my brother is goi i issi 
í l going to find me 
and just sit down and take it as a matter of course, — 
ma puel mistaken,” Paolina said hotly. 
ave sent an emissary to deal with your broth 
. rha . . * 7: * * I 
Ta 5 pa ps you will find he is not so incensed as you 
There was a sudden pause, 
oe do you mean by that?” Paolina asked after a mo- 
“I mean, my very sweet and ve £ 
, Ty lovely lady,” the Duk 
— that I have been making — about 
er. He has at the moment apparently quite a lot of 
ee obtained from the jewellery that he sold 
* F Aid ee here after your adventures in the storm. 
ena accounts he is not always possessed of such 
He paused watching her face, th i 
F : » then he continued: 
What I am asking myself is, will that money—a great 
scat —— be—last for ever? A man who is 
: 
oe ge of penury will often talk sound 
“I do not know what you are saying,” i i 
v ying,” Paolina said. 
“I think you do,” the Duke contradicted. “At any rate 
zonr — has a head for business. What I am offering 
wo to any ordinary business m 
and ee generous proposition.” - oe a 
you inferring that you are offerin brother 
money for j i “Tha cin j 
—* y for me?” Paolina asked. t you are g to buy 
“Must we put things so crudely?” the Duk 
“What I am offering you, m 7—— — 
my dear, is 
man who loves you very deeply,” ath eae 


ge stepped forward as he spoke and took her hand in 


“I love. you,” he repeated, and kissed her fin 
epe ers. 
At the touch of his lips Paolina shivered si would have 
ee hand Haid but the Duke prevented it. 
you really so cold?” he asked. “Have your English 
ane and grey skies got into your blood the? there is no 
e in you? If that is so then I must warm you. I cannot 
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believe that your lips are so cold as your words. Shall I try 
them and see?” . 

He pulled her towards him, but with a sudden spurt of 
fear Paolina fought herself free. 

“Do not dare touch me,” she cried. “You have brought 
me here against my will. You may be trying to buy me, but 
I still have a will of my own. I will not belong to you, do 
you hear? I will never be yours, however much you may 
pay for me.” 

“Can you be sure of that?” the Duke asked. 

He advanced towards her as he spoke and she saw in his 
eyes that fiery desire from which she had shrunk the first 
night they had met. 

She retreated from him step by step until she came up 
against a sofa and could go no further. And then suddenly 
his arms were round her and he was holding her closely in 
his arms and seeking her mouth with his lips. She strug- 
gled, but it was of no avail. He was so much stronger than 
she. He held her tightly until she felt as if she was en- 
veloped by some monster from which there was no escape. 

She twisted her face from this side to that. She could 
not escape his lips. He kissed her cheeks, and then even- 
tually he found her mouth. She thought in that moment as 
if he dragged her down into a hell more horrible than she 
had ever imagined it could be. 

She felt repulsed and nauseated by the closeness of his 
arms, by the hot hunger of his lips. And then, as his kisses 
grew fiercer and more possessive, she felt as if she must 
suffocate from the very disgust and horror at what was 
happening to her. 

Finally he freed her and she fell back against the sofa, 
panting a little for breath, her hands outstretched piteously 
as if to hold him from her. 

“I love you,” he said in a voice deep with passion. “I 
adore you, and I promise you we shall be very happy 
together. I am going to take you to a house that I own in 
Verona. It is high on a hill overlooking the town. The river 

runs like a silver stream through its gardens. There we will 
be alone, my love—just you and I—to get to know each 
other. And you will learn to love me.” 

“Never! Never!” Paolina managed to gasp. 

Her bruised lips were parted, her breath was coming fit- 
fully between them, her eyes were wide with terror as she 
watched the Duke as a frightened rabbit will watch a stoat. 

“Tonight we will stay here,” the Duke said. “Then 
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tomorrow we will be away. It is all arranged. All you have 
to do is to be happy and to realize that I love you.” 

“This is not love,” Paolina cried. “If you love me you 
would want me to be happy. I swear that I could never be 
happy with you.” 

_ “You will tell me in time that what you are saying now 
is untrue,” the Duke said complacently. 

“And what about the Princess?” Paolina asked. “The 
Princess whom you are to marry?” 

“You have heard of that?” the Duke questioned. “It is a 
marriage Of convenience, a marriage that has been ar- 
ranged because she will be a suitable wife for a man of my 
position. What you and I are talking about is not marriage 
but love.” | $ 

“We are not talking of anything of the sort,” Paoli 
Tetorted with a sudden burst of — “The love shat 
you are offering me is not love, as I undestand it. It is lust, 
and something from which every decent girl would shrink 
in shame and horror. I hate you! Do you understand? I 
hate you!” 

If she thought that her words would affront the Du 
me. eyed — * bent forward with a rather ee 
ips and a ji — 
her ore afraid than oe te ee eee 
“Hate can very often turn to love,” he said. “And women 
who are complacent often become boring. 
thing; you will never bore me.” Pea see ofo 


It was as if his words snapped her last i 
it h vesti 
— ae — to her feet. oe 
me go! Let me go!” she cried, and ran desperatel 
— —— ae the door, her white gown — 
er as e were a flutteri i 
escape koa e aa ring bird who would 
e Duke watched her go. Onl 

——— ote go y as she reached the door 

“I would hate to humiliate j 

you by commanding my ser- 

pa a —* you back,” he said quickly. “Yet should you 
* p eave this house, that is exactly what they will 

Paolina stood looking at him. She i i 

Š was still 
ready for her effort at escape, and yet she — * 
realize the truth of his word⸗ She had seen the army of re- 
tainers who were waiting at the door when she ar- 
Trived—stalwart young men against whose Strength she 
would not have the slightest chance of escape, 
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“IT am beaten,” she thought to herself; and then some 
instinct, or perhaps it was some power which protects us all 
in the very worst moments of stress, whispered to her: 
“Play for time.” 

Her hand went up to her hair. She straightened the laces 
at the bosom of her dress. Slowly she walked back towards 
the Duke, going nearer but not too near, watching him 
warily yet trying to gain control over herself. 

“It is past the dinner hour,” she said. “Does Your 
Grace’s hospitality extend to offering me something to 
eat?” 

He was watching her with that barely concealed desire, 
and yet now there was also a glint of admiration in his ex- 
pression. 

“We will dine immediately.” 

“I wish first to tidy myself.” 

“My housekeeper will show you to your room,” he 
replied. “She will, of course, be in attendance so that you 
can ask her for anything that you require.” 

There was a threat lying beneath the courtesy, as 
Paolina well knew. 

In silence she allowed herself to be escorted up the 
broad staircase to a magnificent bed-chamber on the first 
floor. There was a great four-poster bed on a raised dais; 
there were chandeliers of Venetian glass; there were mir- 
rors framed in silver, pale pink marble tables and rugs 
which had come across the sea from Persia. But to 
Paolina they were all the trappings of a prison from which 
her whole being cried for a method of escape. 

The housekeeper brought her warm and scented water, 
and stood while she washed, holding a linen towel edged 
with a deep lace border. Automatically Paolina washed her 
face and tidied her hair. All the time her brain was seeking 
desperately for some method of escape; all the time she was 
trying to avoid the fear in her heart—not only of the Duke, 
but of another deeper fear that had come from the words he 
had spoken to her. 

She could not help the question asking itself—whether 
Sir Harvey might not be tempted to accept the money 
which the Duke was offering him in exchange for her. 

After all, she told herself, what was she to him but a girl 
he had befriended two days ago? It was hard to believe 
that he could feel any affection or any loyalty towards her. 
Why then should he not accept this windfall and go on his 
way, as he had originally intended to do, richer in his 
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pocket and unencumbered by someone who meant nothing 
to him except that he had saved her life? 

Over and over again Paolina felt the queston worrying 
and tormenting her. She moved automatically about the 
bed-chamber; she looked in the mirror and saw, not her- 
self, but Sir Harvey’s handsome, sunburned face. 

“I am an adventurer!” 

She could hear him saying it, and saw no reason why 
this adventure should not end with a profit to himself. 

She felt suddenly that she must go to the window and 
cry out for him, believing that by some miracle her voice 
would carry as far as Ferrara so that he would hear it and 
come to her rescue. But even if he did, she asked herself, 
what could he do? The Duke’s servants could throw him 
out; the Duke could even deny all knowledge of her 
presence. What appeal was there for Sir Harvey? What 
hope was there in this foreign country, for he was un- 
known and, even though he might be a nobleman, of little 
importance. 

“Help me! Help me!” She breathed the words ben 
her breath, but even so the housekeeper — — 

Mlady spoke?ꝰ 

“No, it is nothing,” Paolina answered. 

She looked at the woman almost for the first time as she 
spoke, wondering if there was any chance of help here. 

The housekeeper was a dark-faced, ageing Italian and, 
Paolina was certain, owed all her loyalty to the Duke, 
nem family she had doubtless served all the years of her 

e. 
_ There was nothing else to delay her. She was ready for 
ner and she knew that downstairs the Duke would be 
waiting. What was Sir Harvey doing? She wondered if he 
Was packing his bags, leaving the inn, going his own way - 
to Venice, delighted with the knowledge that he had enough 
money to keep himself in comfort for many years, 
“Help me! Help me!” 
_Her heart cried out the words silently, and then with a 
dignity that was somehow pathetic because of her utter 


helplessness she went slowly down the eat staircase i 
the marble hall. A S * 
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When Paolina reached the hall, her feeling of bravado had 
vanished. She knew she was facing the most desperate and 
dangerous moment of her life. Yet there was nothing she 
could do to avoid it. 

If she were to try to stay upstairs, she felt that the Duke 
was quite capable of having her dragged into his presence. 
Besides, the mere fact of having dinner would delay mat- 
ters and might also give her a chance of finding some way 
of escape. 

There was also at the back of her mind the hope that Sir 
Harvey would come and save her. She thrust from her the 
urgings of common sense which said that she could mean 
nothing to him. She shied away from the idea that he might 
accept this windfall and ride away. 

A footman hurried forward as her foot touched the last 
step of the staircase. 

“His Grace’s compliments, and he is waiting for you, 
Milady.” 

Paolina merely inclined her head and followed him down 
a long corridor lit with a hundred tapers, then up another 
staircase not so elaborate as the one she had just 
descended, but smaller and obviously leading to a special 
wing of the house. 

She could not help feeling that this was ominous in itself. 
She guessed that she was being taken to the Duke’s private 
apartments, and she wondered wildly if she could insist on 
dining in the main Banqueting Hall. Intimacy was the one 
thing she dreaded, and as the footman ahead of her opened 
the door she saw that her fears were not unjustified. 
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The room into which she was shown was beautiful bu 
small. Decorated with paintings depicting various — 
in the life of Venus, it had obviously been designed as a 
temple of love. The soft sofas and hangings were all cov- 
ered with a heavy silk brocade embroidered with cupids; 
there were more cupids rioting around the gilt mirrors and 
carved on the backs of the chairs. 

Linked _hearts pierced by feathered arrows were 
engraved in the crystal wine glasses which stood on the 
dining-table. The table itself was small and intimate. White 
orchids were arranged amongst gold ornaments and there 
were orchids, tuberoses and lilies on every available table 
and in every corner of the room. They were all white— 
bridal white—and their sweet fragrance scented the air. 

The Duke was standing in front of the fireplace. He had 
changed ‘his coat, Paolina noticed, for one of white satin 
embroidered with silver, and there was no doubt that his 
— ——— had —* chosen to match the room. 

me forward as Paolina approached and takin 
hand raised it to his lips. The mere touch of his ae 
made her shudder, but she managed to say, in a voice 
— to herself sounded calm: 

“I had hoped we would dine in our i 

Kon ———— am sure it is very fine.” eee 
preter that we should be here,” he answered. “This i 
a very special room and adjoins my own pacar ij 
—— was something significant in his voice. Paolina 
vered as she turned away from him, and she saw, even 
as she xp ee — in the corner of the room was 
discree jar—a door whic i j 
to his bed h, as His Grace had said, led 
e was not, however, prepared to bicker with hi i 
the servants were in the room. At the Duke’s — 
seated herself at one side of the table and, frightened 
though She was, she noticed the exquisite lace-edged table- 
ag and the thread of gold which ran through the table- 
“2889 making a pattern of cupids entwined with lovers’ 


The dishes on which dinner was served w 
} ere all of 
—— the food was exotic and exciting although Patel 
d eat little. Indeed, she felt as if every mouthful she 
swallowed must stick in her throat and choke her, and it 
— ae = — —— anxious that dinner 
! on at she took something fro 
dish and toyed with it on her plate, aja T 
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The golden wines, to fill the engraved glasses, seemed still 
to hold the sunshine which had ripened the grapes. 

“Tell me about yourself,” the Duke commanded. 

Paolina shook her head. 

“Tell me, instead, what you do,” she answered. “I know 
that there have been Dukes in Ferrara since mediaeval 
days.” 

“And before that,” he answered, but she could see that 
his thoughts were not on her questions but on herself. 

His eyes flickered greedily over her, lingering on her 
mouth, making her feel that once again his hot lips were 
fastened on hers. She could not help a blush rising to her 
cheeks and she wished she had a shawl with which to cover 
her naked shoulders. His eyes seemed to miss nothing, and 
after a while Paolina made no further pretence of eating 
but sat white-faced, as the flunkeys in their colourful 
liveries proffered dish after dish. 

Finally they withdrew, and Paolina realized with a sink- 
ing of her heart that dinner had ended. The Duke picked 
up his glass half filled with brandy, sipped it, then poured 
out another glass and put it down at Paolina’s side. 

“Drink this,” he said, “It will being the colour back to 
your cheeks.” 

“Only you can do that, Your Grace,” Paolina replied, 
“by letting me return to my hotel.” 

“That is peculiarly ungracious of you,” he answered. “I 
offer you the best of my poor hospitality and you ask only 
to be rid of me.” 

“You know full well what I mean,” Paolina whispered. 

“Let us sit on the sofa and talk about it,” the Duke sug- 
gested. 

Paolina rose from the table, but when she saw the sofa 
she regretted that she had not remained where she was. It 
was wide and the soft cushions made it seem more 
dangerous than the upright chair on which she had been 
seated during the meal. 

She arranged herself on the very edge of it, holding in 
her hand as if it were a weapon of defence the glass of 
brandy that the Duke had pressed on her. The Duke threw 
himself down beside her, and then laughed. 

“You are very stiff and very English,” he said. “Surely 
many men must have made love to you before now?” 

“No man has kidnapped me and forced his attentions on 
me unwillingly,” Paolina retorted. 

“A rather romantic action, do you not think?” the Duke 
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asked. “Many women have a yearning for adventure such 


as this.” 

“Then I am not one of them,” Paolina said sharply. 

She hesitated for a moment and then added in a different 
tone: | 

“Your Grace has had your joke. Will you now be 
generous and allow me to depart?” 

The Duke’s eyes narrowed as he watched her. 

“You are exquisite,” he said. “I thought so that very first 
afternoon when I called on your brother. When you dined 
at the Castle I was convinced that you were the most 
beautiful woman I had ever seen in my whole life. Today 
has merely confirmed what I already knew-—that I love 
you.” 

Paolina turned her head aside. She could not bear to look 
at the fire in his eyes or watch his thick lips speaking the 
words which she knew only too well were chosen so that 
they might entice her. 

“It is not love you feel for me, Your Grace,” she said. 

“Then what is it?” he asked. “Have you never felt that 
your whole being was tingling and afire because someone 
in particular was near you? Have you not longed to touch 
him; to feel his lips on yours; to know his heart was beat- 
ing quicker because you were near?” 

As he spoke he put out his hand to touch her. Before he 
could do so Paolina had sprung to her feet. 


“No! No, Your Grace!” she protested. “That is not 


love.” 


table and then turned to him, her little hands clasped 
together. 

“I beg of Your Grace to let me go. Say you are only 
— this to frighten me; that you do not mean to keep me 

ere.” 

“If I let you go, what will happen to you?” the Duke 
asked softly. “Your brother, by now, is on his way to the 
coast. Part of the bargain that he made was that my bur- 
chiello should take him to Venice. Within the space of an 
hour he should be aboard. Without me, without friends, I 
think it impossible that you could ever reach him.” 

“It is not true,” Paolina cried. “He cannot have gone; he 
cannot have left me.” 

“I assure you that he has,” the Duke answered. “I did 
not doubt for one moment that my offer would fail to 
tempt him, but while you were upstairs preparing yourself 
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for dinner my Officer-of-Horse, who had been in com- 
munication with your brother, returned. He informed me 
that my offer had been accepted.” . 

“It is not true! It cannot be true!” Paolina said through 
lips which were suddenly white and stiff; 

“My dear, brothers are not always so fortunate as to be 
rid so easily or so comfortably of their sisters. I had, I can 
assure you, the greatest difficulty in getting rid of mine. i 

“But, at least you were rid of them by marriage, 
Paolina answered. “I cannot believe, my Lord, that you 
sold them into shame and degradation.” 

The Duke smiled. 

“There was not much chance of that,” he answered. 
“They were, I assure you, all monstrously ugly.” 

Paolina stamped her foot. i 

“Do not joke,” she said. “What you are suggesting to me 
is a life of humiliation and shame, as well you know it.” 

“I cannot offer you marriage,” the Duke replied. 
“That is true enough, I must marry as befits my rank, with 
a settlement which will bring the utmost advantages to my 
lands and this Province. But I can offer you comfort, 
money, luxury and, if you choose it, happiness.” 4 

“Happiness would be impossible in such circumstances, 
Paolina replied. l 

“Then I must be content with my own happiness,” the 
Duke said. “For I know that to possess you, as I intend to 
do, will make me very happy.” 

Paolina looked at him and then suddenly she stepped 
forward and kneeled beside him. 

“Spare me, Your Grace,” she pleaded. “There are thou- 
sands of women in the world who would be only too 
thrilled and honoured to be where I am at this moment. 
Take them all, but let me go.” 

The Duke looked at her and then bent forward to cup 
her little chin with his hand. 

“You entrance me,” he said. “I cannot remember ever 
before having a woman kneel at my feet. Everything about 
you is new and exciting. It would be impossible, I feel, for 
you to bore me or for us to find anything but happiness 
together.” , 

“And if we did not, what will happen then?” Paolina 
questioned. “Will you discard me callously as I am con- 
vinced you have done to so many others?” 

“I will make provision for you, I promise you that,” the 
Duke replied. a 





Paolina rose to her feet. 
“We talk a different language,” she said in a quiet voice. 


“You do not understand that I feel degraded, humiliated 


and besmirched at what you suggest. Does my enmity and 
my hatred mean nothing to you?” 

“It mean merely that you excite me the more,” the Duke 
answered. “I have found complacent women and women 
who are too willing, infernally tiring after a while. If you 
could have said anything that would have given a zest to 
my pursuit of you, you have said it now.” 

“Then I wish it were unsaid,” Paolina sighed. “But it is 
the truth. I hate you! I have been afraid of you, I think, 
Since the very first moment I saw you. I feél repulsed by 
you. When you touch me I want to scream.” 

“Scream then,” the Duke answered, rising slowly to his 
feet, “for I am going to kiss you.” 

Paolina gave a little cry of sheer fright, and then, as he 
advanced upon her, ran from him. She fled across the 
room, her dress rustling behind her, and wrenched at the 
door through which she had entered and through which 
the servants had brought their dinner. 

It was locked! She struggled with the handle for a mo- 
ment before she realized that it was barred against her. 

The Duke watched her from the fireplace. He had not 
followed her. 

“You cannot escape, little song-bird,” he smiled. “The 
servants have retired. We are now alone in this pretty cage. 
No-one will hear your screams, no-one will come, 
however much you shout. That door will not be opened 
until the morning—and by then you will be mine.” 

“I would rather die!” Paolina stormed, 

The Duke only laughed. 

“Nonsense!” he said. “You are very young and very 
beautiful. Life is pulsating quickly through your veins. 
You would not lose it because a man loves you! And I 
promise you one thing—when I awaken your love in 
response to mine, you will thank me for keeping you alive.” 

With a sudden panic Paolina turned and beat with her 
fists on the door. 

“Let me out! Let me out! Help!” she cried. 

Her voice sounded weak and ineffectual even to her own 
ears. The beautiful walls seemed to fling it back at her. She 
felt as if it could not be heard even a few feet away. 

With a sense of utter impotency she turned once more to 
face the Duke. 
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“Is there no mercy in you?” she asked. 

“None,” he answered. “All my life I have got what I 
want, and now I want you more than I have ever wanted 
anything before.” f 

“I will fight you until it kills me, ås I pray it does,” 
Paolina said. 

“We will see how effective your strength can be,” he 
answered, and advanced slowly towards her. 

She wanted to run away from him again. Yet she felt as 
if he mesmerized her so that she could only stand with her 
shoulders pressed against the door, praying that she could 
escape him, knowing that there was not the slightest 
chance of her doing so. 

Nearer and nearer he came, his dark eyes alight with ex- 
citement, his thick lips parted; and then his hands went out 
to grasp her. 

She screamed, but the sound was lost almost imme- 
diately as his mouth descended on hers and silenced her 
voice. She tried to struggle against him, but it was hopeless. 
His arms completely enfolded her. She heard the lace of 
her dress tear as she struggled, but his lips held her utterly 
captive. She could feel her very will failing because her 
struggle against him was utterly unavailing. 

His kiss grew more passionate. She felt his hands caress- 
ing her, and she hated him with a hatred which made her 
feel almost faint with its intensity. 

Suddenly he picked her up in his arms, She tried to strug- 
gle again, but somehow even her spirit was failing her. She 
knew where he was carrying her. They moved across the 
room to the half-open door which led into his bed- 
chamber. 

She knew then that she was completely and utterly his 
Captive. There was nothing she could do to save herself, 
and whatever struggles she might make would Only inflame 
him more. With a sense of desolation she stared up at his 
face and knew that she was defeated. rate 

There was a sudden crash, the sound of breaking glass. 
The Duke, still carrying Paolina, swung round and as he 
did so the curtains over one of the windows parted. Almost 
unconsciously the Duke’s grasp of Paolina loosened, and 
with a sudden movement she Sprang from his arms and on 
to her feet. 

“Harvey!” 

She was hardly able to say the word, and then she had 
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Tun across the room to fling herself against him as he stood 


there, sword in hand, confronting the Duke. 
a erg you have come! You are in time. Oh, thank 

o > 

The tears were streaming down Paolina’s face. She had 
not cried before in her terror, but now the tears came and 
with them a relief so overwhelming that she felt as if her 
whole body dissolved in the ecstasy of it. 

‘What are you doing here?” 

_ The Duke had managed to speak at last, and in answer 
—* Harvey pushed Paolina a little aside and walked towards 


i pathy you aa the answer to that.” 
understood that you had accepted 7 
Duke replied. "i ——— 
“Did you really think I would allow i 
i you to ravish a 
woman who did not want you? You must have queer tastes, 
Your Grace, I have never forced my attentions on anyone 
unwillingly. It is something which no decent man does.” 
4 ‘That is my business and not yours,” the Duke snarled. 
Get out of here or my servants will put you out.” 
—* sible * I think, retired for the night,” Sir 
answered. “This is a matter w - 
selves. Get your sword.” NENNE A E 
The Duke looked at the in Sir Harvey’ 
hgh eas naked sword in Sir ey’s 
“And if I refuse to fight you?” 
— I shall run you through as you stand there,” Sir 
ot — * am treating you as if you were a gentleman, 
$ —— er the circumstances, is, I consider, very decent 
ee a word the Duke took up his sword from where 
= ay, hanging in an embroidered belt, over the back of a 
S air. Its fine, tempered steel shone in the light of the can- 
es as, without a word of warning, he lunged at Sir Har- 
vey. Only by a quick movement of his whole body did Sir 
Taver pag to avoid being killed. 
» that is the way you fi is i ine?” i 
Een nr yy ght, is it, you swine?” he said 
Watching them, Paolina thought she had i 
i n, never in 
a me such — or skill, and knew that it was — 
en were fighting with all th rminati 
Strength that was in — Oran) 
Each meant to kill the other. It was obvi i 
3 vious in th 
tenseness of Sir Harvey’s face and the steel grey of his —* 
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the grim determination of his chin. It was obvious in the ex- 
pression on the Duke’s face, which was one of violent and 
irrepressible anger. 

But although he may have lost some, advantage by his 
temper, he was the better swordsman of the two. He fought 
with a violence which Paolina knew only too well would 
show no mercy to a defeated enemy. 

As they fought, small tables, priceless objets d'art, chairs 
with their carved cupids, and even the flower-vases with 
their exotic contents were spilled over the floor. The sofa 
they thrust aside; the dining-table was pushed so violently 
against the wall that the gold-threaded tablecloth was 
caught by one of the duellists and everything on it was 
pulled to the floor. The orchids lay trampled amidst the 
broken crystal glasses and gold ornaments. 

“I will kill you for this,” the Duke said once, as Sir Har- 
vey kicked aside a table laden with jade and enamel curios 
and a huge vase of exquisite Venetian glass was shattered. 

“Unless I kill you first,” Sir Harvey answered. “There is 
always that possibility you know.” 

“If you do, my soldiers will throw your corpse to the 
crows,” the Duke answered. “And I doubt if your sister will 
prefer their love-making to mine.” 

“She certainly wants none of yours,” Sir Harvey 
answered and with a sudden thrust tore the Duke’s satin 
coat and left a scratch on his arm which began to bleed. 

Perhaps it was the sight of blood which made Paolina 
realize that there could be only one end to this fight. If the 
Duke was only wounded, he would somehow try to have Sir 
Harvey and herself apprehended and perhaps imprisoned. 
Only if the Duke were dead could they be free. 

And yet even though she loathed him, she could not 
bring it on herself to wish the death of another fellow 
being. She almost cried out to the men to stop fighting. Was 
she worth such a fight? And yet she knew now that they 
were so intent on their battle that she, the reason for it, was 
half forgotten. 

As their fighting grew fiercer and still more fierce, they 
ceased to speak. She could hear their breath coming gasp- 
ingly between their lips. It was then that the Duke began to 
fail. He was the older man of the two, he was heavier of 
build, and while Paolina had merely pecked at her dinner 
he had eaten heavily and drunk a considerable amount of 
wine. 

The sweat was running off his forehead and Sir Harvey 
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saw his advantage. With a tremendous effort, because 
he himself was beginning to get fatigued, he circled round 
the Duke and while he was still striving to face the quick- 
moving Englishman, Sir Harvey made a sudden lunge at 
him 


The point of his sword passed through the Duke’s coat 
and pierced his left breast. He staggered, dropped his sword, 
clapped his sword-hand to the wound, and then collapsed 
slowly on the floor. 

Paolina ran forward. 

“Is he dead?” she asked. 

Blood was beginning to spread over the Duke’s white 
coat. Sir Harvey bent down and pulled it off. ` 

“Get me the table napkins,” he said brusquely. 

Paolina hurried to do his bidding. Sir Harvey tore off a 
portion of the Duke’s shirt. She saw that the wound, while 
pouring blood, was not as low as she had at first thought. 

“Have you killed him?” she asked again. 

Sir Harvey shook his head. 

“Heavens, no,” he answered. “He’s unconscious from 
shock more than anything.” 

As he spoke he was making a pad of the napkins, 
staunching the wound with them and then bandaging the 
shoulder in a rough-and-ready manner which, at the same 
time, was singularly effective. 

“How do you know how to do that?” Paolina asked. 

“I have learned quite a number of things in my life, and 
this is perhaps one of the most usef ; Sir Harvey 
answered. “Get cushions from the sofa, there’s a good girl. 
We want to prop him up.” 

The Duke was still unconscious and Sir Harvey piled the 
cushions behind him so that, though his legs were straight 


out before him, his body was almost upright. The cushions ` 


also supported his injured arm and shoulder so that by the 
time they had finished he looked comparatively com- 
fortable. 

“He is still unconscious,” Paolina said, and added 
doubtfully: “You are quite sure that he is not dead?” 

“Not he,” Sir Harvey said. “It is really only a flesh 
wound. Had it been several inches lower, that would have 
been a different matter.” 

“We cannot leave him like this,” Paolina said. “And 
anyway, the door is locked.” 

“We are going out the way I came in,” Sir Harvey said 
briefly. “He will be quite all right until the morning. Cover 
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him up with a rug or something. He will feel cold when he 
comes to.” 

To do his bidding Paolina went to open the door which 
led into the bed-chamber. The room was illuminated by a 
dozen candles and she saw that it was nearly as beautiful as 
the little Salon in which they had dined. 

The bed was of carved wood painted gold, and the fur- 
niture was the same, with cupids rioting with dolphins or 
carrying great bunches of roses to lay at the feet of Venus. 
Its beauty made her shudder, and after a quick glance 
round she concentrated on pulling the sable-edged, em- 
broidered coverlet from the vast bed and hurrying back 
with it. 

“That will do,” Sir Harvey said with hardly a glance at 
what Paolina carried. 

They covered the Duke’s legs and tucked the coverlet 
round him. Then Sir Harvey sheathed his own sword and 
glanced round the room as if in search of something. 

“What do you want?” Paolina asked. 

“Something to keep you warm,” he answered. “Look, 
this will do.” 

As he spoke, he pulled from a side table, which had not 
been knocked over, a beautifully embroidered tablecloth. It 
was edged with lace but otherwise was made of satin, 
richly embroidered with coloured silks inset with tiny pre- 
cious stones. The flowers and orchids which were on the 
table crashed to the floor. Sir Harvey paid not the slighest 
heed to them. 

“Put this round you,” he said, draping it over Paolina’s 
shoulders. “You have got a long drive ahead of you.” 

“A drive?” she queried. 

“We cannot waste time in explanations,” Sir Harvey 
answered. “Come along.” 

With hardly a backward look at the Duke who was 
begining to moan and regain consciousness, he pulled aside 
the curtain through which he had entered. Then he drew 
Paolina out on to the small balcony. They were on the first 
floor and she saw that on this side of the house it was not 
very high. Yet, nevertheless, as she looked over the balcony 
it was quite a drop into the darkness below. 

_ “How are we going to get down?” she asked. 

“The same way as I got up,” he answered. “You will find 
a foothold amongst the wistaria.” 

Paolina looked where he pointed, then she shivered. 

“But I cannot do that.” 
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“Come along,” he answered. “There is no time for 
squeamishness.” 

She would have protested again, but some pride that she 
had not known she possessed made her feel that she would 
not stoop to argue with him. Instead, with hands that were 
trembling and which were suddenly very cold, she grasped 
hold of the twisted stems of the wistaria and very gingerly 
tried to raise herself on the edge of the balcony. 

Sir Harvey settled the matter by picking her up in his 
arms and putting her over the edge. 

“I have hold of you,” he said. “Do not be frightened. 
Just find a place for your feet.” 

“Please, do not leave go of me,” Paolina begged. 

“It is all right,” he said soothingly. “Now put your right 
hand lower than your left and your foot down at the same 
time.” 

Trembling so that she could scarcely do as he told her, 
Paolina somehow managed to obey. He was still holding 
her tightly round the wasit and then he transferred his grip 
to her arms, and then, as she went lower, he gradually let 
go of her. For a moment Paolina was too frightened to 
move, but with an effort she put her foot down once again, 
felt a little branch crack and break beneath her weight, and 
almost panicked. 

“You are all right,” Sir Harvey said from above. “Keep 
your head. It is only a few more feet and then you will 
reach the ground.” 

His voice seemed to steady her, and a moment later she 
found her foot was touching the ground and that she was 
none the worse for her climb save that her hands were 
roughened and her gown soiled. 

She picked up the tablecloth, which had fallen from her 
shoulders, and wrapped it round herself again. Sir Harvey 
was coming quickly down the wall. He reached her side 
and without a word hurried her into the shadow of some 
trees. 

“Come along,” he said. “We do not want to be seen and 
caught at this juncture.” 

They started running through some shrubberies, moving 
so swiftly that more than once Paolina caught her foot in 
the root of a tree and would have fallen headlong if Sir 
Harvey’s arm had not sustained her. | 

She felt her skirt catch on the brambles. She pulled it 
loose and hurried on. She was breathless and quite in- 
capable of speech when, after nearly a quarter of an hour, 
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they came through a small wood on to a road. In the 
moonlight Paolina could see a travelling carriage was wait- 
ing. 

Sir Harvey hurried forward and opened the door. There 
was a lighted lantern inside, and to Paolina’s astonishment 
she saw that a man was lying on the seat, gagged and 
bound. His eyes, turned towards Sir Harvey, were wide and 
frightened. 

“It is all right, my good fellow,” Sir Harvey said. “I have 
done all I had to do and now I have come to release you.” 

Deftly he undid the ropes which held the man’s feet 
and hands and then took the handkerchief from off his 
mouth. 

“Listen,” Sir Harvey said. “I am in a hurry and I have 
no time to argue with you. Get up on the box and drive me 
to the coast as you were instructed to do this evening. If 
you are there within three hours, I will give you a crown; 
and I will give you another crown for every quarter-of-an- 
hour you are there before three hours. Is that understood? 
And now, if you want to make your fortune, hurry.” 

“And what will His Grace——” 

“Never mind what His Grace will say,” Sir Harvey 
answered. “You were told to take me to the coast a short 
while ago. Well, there has been a small delay, but now we 
will carry out your orders. Is that understood?” 

“Si, Excellency,” the man said with a sigh, as if he 
resigned himself to his fate. 

He scrambled up to the box and Sir Harvey helped 
Paolina into the carriage. Then he slammed the door and 
they were off. The man was obviously determined to make 
as much money as possible. He whipped the horses into a 
gallop and the vehicle swayed dangerously from side to side 
so that Paolina was flung against Sir Harvey time and time 
again, until, laughingly, he put out his arms and held her 
Close to him. 

“There, that is better,” he said. 

“What are we doing? Where are we going?” Paolina 


“We are going to Venice,” Sir Harvey answered. “That 
was our Original destination wasn’t it?” 

He spoke jokingly, but Paolina put her fingers up to his 
lips. 

“Do not laugh,” she begged. “I somehow cannot bear it 
at the moment. I can think of nothing but that you came in 
time, that you saved me when I had almost given up hope.” 
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“I should have been there sooner,” Sir Harvey 
answered, “only I had to wait until the servants were 
dismissed.” 

Paolina looked at him in surprise. 

“How did you find out about that?” 

“I caught one of the footmen coming out of the back 
premises for a breath of air. I half throttled the wretched 
fellow until he told me what I wanted to know. Then I tied 
him to a tree. They will find him in the morning.” 

“So that is how you knew where I was,” Paolina ex- 
claimed. 

“Exactly,” Sir Harvey replied. “I must say when I saw 
the size of the house it was a bit of a shock. I wondered 
how the devil I was going to discover which room you were 


in.” 


“But how did you know I was there in the first place?” 

“Well, fortunately, the Captain-of-Horse gave that away 
after he had made me a charming little offer of three thou- 
sand crowns for you.” 

“Three thousand crowns!” Paolina ejaculated. “As much 
as that?” 

“Yes, quite a lot of money, is it not? I had no idea that 
you were so valuable,” Sir Harvey said with a little laugh. 

“Where did you see the Captain-of-Horse?” Paolina 
questioned, 

“I see you want the story from the beginning,” Sir Har- 
vey smiled. “When I left the inn to go for a ride, I passed 
the Duke within five minutes of leaving the city.” 

“Was he riding?” Paolina asked. 

“No, he was in his coach, as it happened. I took my hat 
off and he stopped and asked me where I was going. I told 
him I was in need of exercise and he recommended a cer- 
tain ride for me to take. I informed him that we were dining 
out and I did not want to be too long, but he assured me it 
aa well worth my while and I would do it easily in the 

e. 

Sir Harvey laughed without humour. 

oI was fool enough to believe him. So I went on, un- 
suspecting. About half-an-hour later, just as I was turning 
for home, a company of horsemen came galloping up to 
me. I recognized the Duke’s uniform and the Officer-in- 
Charge took me out of earshot of the troop and said the 
Duke wished to make a certain proposition to me.” 

“Did you guess what it would be?” Paolina asked. 

Sir Harvey shook his head. 
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“No, not for a moment or two. The Officer was quite a 
decent chap. I think he was really embarrassed at what he 
had to do.” 

“I am not surprised,” Paolina said. 

“Well, he hum’d and ha’d and then came down to brass 
tacks. I was to receive a certain sum of money if I left for 
the coast immediately in a carriage which the Duke would 
provide. His burchiello would be waiting and it would take 
me to Venice. As far as I was concerned my sister, or 
rather my interest in her, was from that moment to cease 
to exist.” 

“Three thousand crowns!” Paolina said. “And you 
refused it because of me.” 

There was something more than awe in her voice, some- 
thing warm and pulsating. 

“Refused it!” Sir Harvey ejaculated. “But I did not 
refuse it. I accepted it.” 

“Accepted it! What do you mean?” Paolina asked. 

“Exactly what I am saying,” Sir Harvey answered. “I ac- 
cepted the offer of three thousand crowns. It was the only 
thing I could do. Apart from my being only too eager for 
the money, the Officer-of-Horse insinuated that if the 
Duke’s offer were not appreciated I might have a very 
regrettable accident while I was out riding. If the horse 
returned riderless to the stable, there was, of course, every 
chance of your finding yourself bereaved of your only 
relative.” 

“But that was diabolical!” Paolina cried. 

“Of course it was,” Sir Harvey answered. “It was heads 
the Duke wins, tails I lose. There was only one thing to be 
done, and that was to accept his offer and thank him pro- 
fusely for it.” 

“But ... but what happened then?” Paolina asked. 

“Well, as soon as the Captain-of-Horse had promised me 
that the carriage would be at the inn within an hour, I hur- 
ried back to find, as I fully expected, that you had left. I 
had our boxes packed and loaded on the carriage. I paid the 
landlord and, of course, our debts to the tailor and the 
seamstress—who, fortunately, had delivered the last of our 
clothes about twenty minutes earlier. Then I got into the 
carriage and told the driver to set off towards the coast.” 

He paused—and chuckled. 

“As soon as I was out of the town I forced him to dou- 
ble back. As I have already told you, I managed, by put- 
ting an adroit question to the Captain-of-Horse, to find 
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where the Duke had taken you. I did not, somehow, 
imagine that he would be likely to carry you off to the 
Castle in the town. When we were near to the hunting 
lodge I stopped the carriage, tied up the coachman, as you 
saw, and walked the rest of the way.” 

“And you came in time!” Paolina exclaimed. “I had 
given up in despair. The Duke had told me that he had 
made an offer to you. I somehow felt sure that you would 
not accept it, and yet when you did not come I began to be 
afraid.” 

“Did you really think I was going to abandon you?” Sir 
Harvey asked. 

“Why should you do anything else?” Paolina replied. 
“And, after all, as the Duke said, what is a sister 
anyway?” 

“Perhaps it is fortunate that you are not my sister,” Sir 
Harvey said. “Three thousand crowns for one might have 
seemed quite a lot of money.” 

He was teasing her, Paolina knew that, but her voice 
Was very serious as she said: 

“I cannot ever thank you enough for coming when you 
did, for risking your life. If the Duke had killed you, what 
would have happened then?” 

“You would have had to look after yourself,” Sir Har- 
vey answered. “Somehow I feel you are not as helpless as 
you make out.” 

“He was very strong,” Paolina said. 

She felt herself trembling as she remembered the Duke’s 
strength as he had lifted her in his arms and her own 
feeling of utter and complete despair. Quite suddenly she 
turned and hid her face against Sir Harvey’s shoulder. 

“I shall never forget it,” she said. “He... he kissed me.” 

Sir Harvey’s arms tightened round her. 

“Forget him,” Sir Harvey admonished. “It was my fault, 
I should have sensed from the very beginning that he was 
untrustworthy. But somehow I did not expect him to go to 
such lengths as this.” 

“How could he dare?” Paolina murmured, her face still 
hidden against Sir Harvey’s shoulder. 

“He was not risking anything very much, if you think 
about it,” Sir Harvey answered. “We are two travellers of 
no very great importance. We have no servants, no retinue 
with us. If we disappeared, it would be months and months 
before the British Consul in Rome learnt of it. By then 
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nothing could be done—not as far as you were concerned 
at any rate.” 

“Don’t,” Paolina said with a sudden sob. “I cannot bear 
it.” j 

Sir Harvey stroked her hair. / 

“Just look upon it as an adventure,” he said. “You are 
safe, that is all that matters.” 

“But are we?” Paolina asked. “What will happen in the 
morning when the Duke is found? Suppose he does die?” 

“He will not die,” Sir Harvey asserted. “And by the 
morning we will be in Venice. The Duke has no jurisdic- 
tion there, the city has its own government. I think, 
however, that when we return home we will not pass 
through Ferrara. It might be slightly—unhealthy.” 

“But the money?” Paolina said. “Can he not demand 
that back?” 

“On what count?” Sir Harvey answered. “Even the 
Duke would not openly admit to having connived at the 
kidnapping of a young English woman of gentle birth. And 
he cannot prove, by any possible means, that I sold my 
sister for three thousand crowns.” 

“But you cannot keep the money,” Paolina said. 

“Can I not?” Sir Harvey smiled. “I have told you 
already, I am an adventurer. If I can outwit His Grace and 
keep both the money and my charming little sister, then I 
should be bird-witted not to take advantage of such a 
windfall.” 

“J think it is wrong,” Paolina said, but her voice was not 
very convincing. 

“I think it is a lesson which the Duke well deserves,” Sir 
Harvey replied. 

“I hate him,” Paolina whispered. “Even though you have 
injured him I cannot be sorry.” 

“There is no reason why you should be,” Sir Harvey 
answered. “But, do as I say and forget about him now. The 
nightmare is over.” 

“You are sure about that?” Paolina asked. “He cannot 
catch up with us? You do not think that even now his sol- 
diers are in pursuit?” 

Sir Harvey gave her a little Squeeze with the arm that he 
had around her shoulders. 

“Stop being full of fears and apprehensions,” he said. 
“This is an adventure. Enjoy it as I am doing.” 

“It is different for you,” Paolina protested. 
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“But, why?” Sir Harvey asked. “We are together. We are 


ing to Venice and we possess a much greater fortune 
* when we woke this morning! What could be better 
than that?” Tes 

Paolina did not answer, but she was thinking that in 
Venice there would be other men, men who might desire 
her, as the Duke had done and, above all, a man to whom 
she must travel in a golden gondola. 





6 


Paolina opened her eyes and for a moment thought it 
must be night and that she was looking at a chandelier 
ablaze with a hundred tapers. Then she realized that it was 
the sun glittering iridescently on the glass windows of the 
burchiello and sending out a thousand facets of light from 
the gold fittings with which it was embellished. 

She sat up and found it was morning. Outside she could 
hear voices. It was Sir Harvey who was talking. 

At the thought of him her eyes went quickly to a mirror 
attached to the wall of the tiny cabin, and she saw her 
face, rosy from sleep, her eyes still a little heavy and 
mysterious with her dreams. Her hand went to her hair; 
and then, as she rose from the couch on which she had 
been sleeping, she looked out of the window and gave an 
exclamation of sheer joy. 

They were in Venice! She could see the tall palazzi on 
either side of them, the gondolas moving slowly on the blue 
Meas of the canal, the rounded dome of Santa Maria della 

ute. 

She wanted to see it all, to miss nothing. 

Hastily she smoothed her hair, then opening the door of 
the cabin called to Sir Harvey. 

“Why did you not tell me that we were here?” she asked. 
“How could you let me sleep for so long?” 

He put out his hand and drew her to his side where he 
Stood on the narrow deck. 

“Yes, we are here,” he said. “But I had not the heart to 
waken you. You were so tired last night.” 
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“I can hardly remember coming aboard,” Paolina 
answered. “I believe you carried me.” 

“I did,” he agreed. “But I think you were past walking.” 

“Ah! Now I remember,” Paolina exclaimed. “And I 
recall too that you had a discussion with the coachman. 
Did he come with us?” 

Sir Harvey nodded. 

“He is over there,” he said, pointing to the poop where 
a young man was sitting hugging his knees and gazing 
around him with obvious delight. 

“That was generous of you,” Paolina said softly, 

Tired though she was when they had reached the coast 
after their wild dash for fear the Duke’s soldiers might be 
following them, she had roused herself when, at length, Sir 
Harvey stepped fromi the coach to find out if the burchiello 
was waiting. 

He was away for some little time and she sat alone in 
the darkness with only her fear for company and her anx- 
iety lest at the very last moment they should not be able to 
escape, 

Sir Harvey returned and she could see by the lights in the 
lamps that he was smiling. 

“All is in readiness,” he said. “The men are coming in a 
moment to carry our baggage aboard.” 
He put his hand in his pocket and drew out his purse. 

ere are three crowns for you,” he said to the 
coachman. “You have driven well and I am grateful for 
your service.” 

The coachman, who was little more than a bo 
— but without the eagerness that might have ee 

“I thank Your Excellen * id, “ 

Ba Ge Da cy,” he said, “but I dare not 


“You dare not!” Sir Harve clai a 
mra y exclaimed. “For what 

“Because, Excellency, my life will be forfeit. His Grace 
will know that I helped you escape with Milady. And even 
though I swear to him that you gagged and bound me, he 
will still say that on your return I should have refused to 
drive you—or, at least, should have taken you somewhere 
where you could have been captured by his own men.” 

* Harvey laughed. 

“Courage, man,” he said. “It 
eae miy may not be so bad as 

“The Duke never forgives anyone who fails to carry out 
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his instructions,” the man said gloomily. There was a pause 
and then he added: “Take me with you, Excellency.” 

Sir Harvey looked surprised. 

“But how would you serve me?” he asked. 

“I could valet Your Excellency. My father worked in an 
inn at Milano. I learnt his duties when I was only a lad. 
Take me with you, I pray of you.” 

“Very well,” said Sir Harvey. “I have defrauded the Duke 
of so much already that one thing more will not matter. But 
you had best make arrangements about the horses.” 

“There is an inn not far away where I should have stayed 
with them anyway,” the man said. “Will Your Excellency 
wait for me if I drive them there?” 

“I will give you exactly twenty minutes,” Sir Harvey 
answered, 

The Italian’s face lit up and with a fervent “grazie mille”, 
he started with a will to help the men who had come up the 
path from the sea to get down the trunks from the roof of 
the carriage. 

“That was a kind action,” Paolina thought. Her eyes 
closed, and it was what seemed to her a long time later 
when someone picked her up and carried her on to the 
burchiello. 

She could remember murmuring something which must 
have been an expression of thanks, and then as her head 
touched a soft pillow she had fallen into a deep sleep from 
which nothing had aroused her all night. 

Now the world seemed almost too beautiful to behold. 
The Gothic and Lombardesque marble palaces on either 
side of the Grand Canal. were magnificent. It was little 
wonder, she thought, that she could hear the boatmen 
reciting their names, telling that each one was the home of 
some great and noble family. 

The gondoliers, waiting in their straw hats and red 
sashes, were as colourful as the lackeys who stood on the 
steps waiting to receive the guests visiting their owners. The 
latter wore liveries of silk and velvet in the most exquisite 
colours trimmed with gold and silver epaulettes, and their 
powdered wigs were as snowy white as their gloves and 
stockings. 

Everywhere, it seemed to Paolina, there were evidences 
of great wealth and luxury. There were flowers decorating 
the balconies as well as tapestries and wonderfully em- 
broidered cloths thrown over the balustrades. The gondolas 
tied to the pali in front of the palaces were adorned with 
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brilliant coats of arms, while the lamps, screwheads, hooks 
and brackets were all in gold, some of them even embel- 
lished with precious stones. 

They passed slowly down the canal until the burchiello 
came to rest outside a magnificent palazzo with wide 
marble steps covered in an exquisitely woven carpet coming 
down to the water’s edge. 

“Why are we stopping here?” Paolina whispered. 

“This is our house,” Sir Harvey answered. 

“Ours!” she exclaimed. “But it is too big, too magnifi- 
cent! How can we possibly afford it?” 

2 She had spoken in English, but he put his finger to her 
ps. A 

“Hush,” he answered. “In Venice even the walls have 
ears. Come and inspect your new home. I only hope that 
you will find it to your liking.” 

He stepped from the burchiello and gave her his hand 
to assist her alight. Slowly she walked beside him while 
flunkeys bowed on either side of them and a Major-domo 
greeted them from the doorway of the palazzo. 

“Your commands have been obeyed, Excellency,” he 
said. “I am hoping that my poor efforts to engage a staff 
worthy of your service will receive your approval.” 

Sir Harvey waved him aside and they went into a large 
entrance hall and up a wide staircase which led to the first 
floor. Here magnificent rooms opened off a long, wide 
gallery which Paolina could see had been designed spe- 
cially for entertaining. 

The decorations were exquisite and in perfect taste. 
There were wonderful Murano glass candelabra with 
brackets of silver, and furniture quite unlike anything 
Paolina had ever seen before. On tables of tarragon and 
ebony inlaid with ivory there were ornaments of ancient 
sculpture, bronzes and carved quartz. 

But what she noticed more than anything else were the 
exquisitely painted walls depicting gods and goddesses riot- 
ing together in bacchanalian splendour, and the heavy 
ceilings with wooden beams carved, painted and or- 
namented in colours that vied with each other in brilliance 
and splendour. 

“Is this really ours?” Paolina asked in an awestruck 
voice. 

“We have rented it for two months,” Sir Harvey 
answered. “At the end of that time we may have to slink 
away into one of the back canals in search of cheaper 
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lodgings, or you may have moved into an even more splen- 
did palazzo. This is but a moderate one.” 

“To whom does it belong?” Paolina asked. 

“To some Prince who has chosen to visit his estates in 
another part of Italy. He would not have rented it to 
anyone had he not incurred vast gambling debts the very 
night before his journey began. In fact, we must thank the 
goddess of chance that we are able to be here.” 

“I never expected anything so magnificent,” Paolina 
said. 

“Nor I, for that matter,” Sir Harvey confessed. “I expect 
the man I sent to make the negotiations will charge me a 
pretty penny for his services, but I believe it was worth it.” 

Paolina had run to the balcony overlooking the canal. 

“It is so fascinating,” she said. “One could not imagine 
anything more like a fairy-tale than a city built upon a 
lagoon. Look how shallow the water is, and yet it 
transforms everything as if by magic. I cannot believe that 
it is real.” 

“It is real enough,” Sir Harvey assured her. “And, now, 
would you like to retire to your bed-chamber? Here is your 
maid to attend to your wishes.” 

“Yes, of course. I must change,” Paolina said. 

She smiled at the young Italian girl, who curtsied and 
awaited her instructions. 

“What I want more than anything else is to bathe and 
take off my gown. I do not think I can ever bear to look at 
it again after last night.” 

“I should throw it away,” Sir Harvey said, “and with it 
your memories of what happened.” 

“I do not want to forget what you did for me,” Paolina 
said. 
“Forget it all,” he admonished her. “And now go and 
make yourself look beautiful. I have no desire for anyone 
to see you as you are now.” 

His words were light, but they brought a flush to 
Paolina’s face. She was suddenly conscious that her hair 
needed the attention of a hairdresser, that her dress—torn 
from the Duke’s attentions and dirtied by her climb down 
the wistaria—was also creased and crumpled from the jour- 
ney. 

She was not used to thinking of herself over much, but 
now, at Sir Harvey’s words, she felt ashamed and 
humiliated that he should have been the one to draw atten- 
tion to her untidiness. 
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Without a word she turned away from him and following 


her maid went across the gallery to the bed-chamber which 
had been allotted to her. 

It was a lovely room, but Paolina had eyes only for her 
own reflection in the mirror. She wished, then, that she 
had taken longer when she first awoke. Had she thought of 
it, she could have demanded that her toilet requisites be 
brought to her from the trunk in which they had been 
packed. 

Her maid was bringing them now and laying out on the 
bed one of the gowns which had been ordered in Ferrara 
and which had not even been delivered before she had been 
spirited away by the Duke’s emissary. i 

She looked at it now and wondered if Sir Harvey would 
admire her in it. It was of pale green brocade and decorated 
with bunches of violets tied with velvet ribbon. It was 
a gown which, to Paolina, seemed so beautiful that she was 
almost afraid to wear it. And yet, amidst the magnificence 
that was Venice she knew already that it would not seem in 
the least sensational but almost ordinary. 

Nevertheless, when finally she had bathed herself, had 
allowed the hairdresser to dress her hair in the very latest 
fashion and been helped into the green brocade gown, she 
felt that even Sir Harvey’s critical eye could find nothing 
amiss. 

She sent a maid to see if he was ready to receive her. 
The maid returned to say that Sir Harvey was expecting 
her to join him in the Banqueting Hall. It was only then 
that Paolina realized that she had not eaten since her din- 
ner with the Duke the night before. Now she was con- 
scious of feeling hungry and she hurried across the gallery, 
eager to find Sir Harvey and find out what were his plans 
for the day. 

She entered the Banqueting Hall—a large, square room 
with a heavy marble fireplace and an ornate ceiling of 
stucco emblazoned with beautiful scenes in the history of 
Venice. 

Then, as she entered the room eagerly, she stopped. Sir 
Harvey was not alone. There were two gentlemen with him, 
and as she entered they rose and bowed politely, waiting 
for Sir Harvey to effect the introduction. 

“My sister,” Sir Harvey said briefly. “Paolina, may I pre- 
sent the Marquis Dolioni and Conte Allessandio Calbo?” 

Paolina curtsied. 

The Marquis raised her hand to his lips. He was a good- 
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looking, rather serious young man of perhaps twenty-six. 
He was dressed soberly compared with his companion, but 
everything about him proclaimed wealth and affluence. 

“The Marquis has called here,” Sir Harvey said, “hoping 
to find an old friend, Prince Foscolo, to whom this palace 
belongs. I have been telling him that we have just this 
morning arrived as strangers to Venice but guests of the 
Prince in his absence.” 

“Yes, of course,” Paolina said, wondering where this 
conversation was leading and not quite certain what Sir 
Harvey wished her to do. 

“I have asked the Marquis and his friend to join us in the 
meal we are about to enjoy,” Sir Harvey went on, and turn- 
ing to his guests, he explained: “It is indeed late for 
breakfast, but my sister and I have not broken our fast 
since last night.” 

“Is that your burchiello outside?” the Marquis 
asked. “My friend and I thought it looked extremely 
seaworthy.” 

“We cannot claim the ownership,” Sir Harvey replied. 
“It was lent to us by the Duke of Ferrara, who was host to 
us while we were in the city.” 

“Indeed!” the Marquis replied. “I knew the Duke some 
years ago when I was only a boy. He used to visit my father 
in the south of Italy.” 

“I am afraid we left him in ill health,” Sir Harvey said 
with a twinkle in his eye. 

“I am sorry to hear that,” the young Marquis replied. 

While he was talking in rather a grave manner, he was 
watching Paolina. As if a little uncomfortable beneath his 
gaze, she moved to the table, for the servants were bringing 
in steaming hot chocolate, wine, fresh bread and dishes of 
fish, young lamb and strange sea foods cooked with rice. 

Paolina had felt hungry enough to eat anything, but the 
delicacy of the dishes would have tempted the dullest ap- 
petite. She noticed however that while Sir Harvey ate heart- 
ily of everything that was provided, their guests only sam- 
pled the wine. 

“Tell us all the gossip of Society,” Sir Harvey entreated 
them. 

“That would take too long,” the Marquis replied. “You 
will have to meet my sister. My palazzo is only a very short 
distance from here and there you will find the Salon from 
which emanates all the chattér and, I vow, all the scandal 
of Venice.” 
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“Ts your sister married?” Sir Harvey enquired. 

“She is widowed,” the Marquis replied. “The wife of the 
Conte Aquila Dolfin. She now resides with me. I hope that 
a may give myself the pleasure of introducing you this very 
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“We shall be honoured,” Sir Harvey answered. 

The Marquis rose to his feet. 

“Thank you for entertaining us,” he said. “I shall hope to 
see you about four o’clock this afternoon. Please give me 
the pleasure of remembering the invitation.” 

“We shall certainly do that,” Sir Harvey answered. 

The gentlemen kissed Paolina’s hand and the servants 
Showed them downstairs. As soon as they were gone Sir 
Harvey turned to Paolina with a smile on his lips. 

“That is a piece of good fortune,” he exclaimed. “I have 
heard of the Marquis. He is a member of one of the richest 
and most powerful families in Venice. To have an invita- 
tion to his home within twenty-four hours of our arrival 
shows that luck is with us—as it has been, I may say, since 
the very moment of that storm.” 

: But, if he came here to see the Prince,” Paolina said, 

— — to enter the house? I should have 
ve turned awa 

heard the Prince had left.” erie AeA Rae 

Sir Harvey threw back his head and laughed. 

‘You miss nothing, do you?” he said. “You are very in- 
telligent. I am glad of it. We shall need all our wits about us 
at this game. But, you are quite right to ask the question. 
Fortunately, I saw the Marquis app ing. I recognized 
his coat of arms on the gondola and hastily sent a message 
downstairs to say that he was to be brought up here imme- 
eae aR — asked for the Prince and the servants 

igned stupidity, brought him iti 
announced — aera oon r VRE 
sor —* of you!” Paolina cried. 
1 “It was ittle to do with me,” Sir Harve said m 
It was sheer good fortune that made the Miidu —— 
ee — — this morning of all mornings. Now, all 
e is make o easan j i 
——— urselves pl t and all Venice will 
gould they not we done so anyway?” Paolina asked. 
course, in time. But time is the one thin 
afford—though I must admit the Duke's Beiak i 
made things much easier than I anticipated.” 
I still feel very guilty rev that money,” Paolina said. 





“Forget it,” Sir Harvey admonished her. “It is not for 
you to feel guilty. If anyone has done something wrong, it 
is I; and I am prepared to account for it if the time comes.” 

“Do not say that,” Paolina said quickly. “It might be 
unlucky.” f 

“I am thinking that the day I met you was a lucky one,” 
Sir Harvey answered. “I went aboard the Santa Lucia with 
much trepidation. I had meant to visit Venice for some 
time, but I had been unable to afford it. I won enough at 
cards the night before the ship sailed to pay my fare. I left 
the rest on the lap of the gods, and how right I was to do 
so. Here we are, in luxury, at least for two months.” 

“It is a gamble,” Paolina said. 

“Everything is,” Sir Harvey answered simply. “But who 
wants dull security and the boredom of knowing what is 
going to happen day after day?” 

Paolina rose from the table and walked towards the win- 
dow. 

“I am a woman, so I think perhaps I prefer safety,” she 
said. “This sort of life can be frightening.” 

Sir Harvey joined her. 

“Yet it has its compensations!” 

He was looking at her gown as he spoke. 

“You have been very kind to me,” Paolina replied. 

“Nonsense!” he answered. “At the moment we are 
about quits. All that I have spent on you has been returned 
with interest, only, unfortunately, you had to suffer a 
somewhat disagreeable hour or so to pay for it.” 

“Does one pay for everything in life?” Paolina asked sud- 
denly. 

“Everything, in one way or another,” Sir Harvey 
answered. “Personally, I am a man who prefers to meet my 
debts. There is a rather tiresome streak of honesty in me.” 

There was laughter in his voice and Paolina could not 
help smiling at him. 

“Your ideas of right and wrong are all mixed up,” she 
said. “But, somehow, here in Venice it does not seem to 
matter. I am quite convinced that this is all a dream from 
which I shall wake to find myself in the cabin of the Santa 
Lucia. What do you think?” 

“I think you are awake,” Sir Harvey answered. He looked 
at her for a moment, then said: “That dress is extremely 
becoming, but I think you will want more and better gowns 
within a week. You have got to make an impression, a 
tremendous impact from the very first moment of your ar- 
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rival. The Marquis was bowled over. Did you realize that?” 

“Was he?” Paolina asked. 

“You know damned well he was,” Sir Harvey answered. 
“Well, he will talk—or, rather, that vacant-looking friend of 
his will. The news will be round Venice by midday, and this 
afternoon they will all be agog to see you. Whatever hap- 
pens they must not be disappointed.” 

“Surely this gown is magnificent enough?” Paolina said. 
“But I have others, as you well know.” 

“Wait! I want to think,” Sir Harvey answered. 

She turned away from him onto the balcony overlooking 
the canal. A gallant moving past raised his hat and bowed. 
She drew back a little into the shadow of the window lest he 
should think that she was deliberately inviting his attention. 

She was conscious all the time as she did so of Sir Har- 
vey’s eyes upon her. He was watching her, assessing her 
points, it seemed to her, as if she were a horse or a dog 
rather than a human being. She walked across the room a 
little petulantly, standing at the mantelpiece to look up at 
the carved figures which ornamented it. 

It was then that Sir Harvey gave a sudden shout. 

“I have it! That gown of silver lamé. Where is it?” 

“In my room,” Paolina answered. 

“Tell your maid to bring it here. I want to look at it.” 

Paolina ran across the gallery to give the order. A few 
minutes later her maid, who she had learned was called 
Thérèse, came into the room carrying in her arms the sil- 
ver lamé gown which had been made in Ferrara. It shone 
and glittered in the sunlight, the silver reflecting, almost as 
if it were a mirror, the brilliant colours of the room and Sir 
Harvey’s own coat of cherry-red velvet. 

“It is pretty,” Sir Harvey said. “Hold it up against you.” 

Paolina did as she was bid. She was surprised to find 
how heavy it was, for in the hand it had almost an ethereal 
look as if it were made of water. Sir Harvey beckoned 
Thérèse to stand beside him. 

“You see those bows of ribbon,” he said, “and the lace 
on the edges of the sleeves and round the bosom?” 

The Italian maid nodded. 

“Si, si, Excellenza.” 

“Take them all off,” Sir Harvey commanded. “Remove 
every one.” 

“But, Harvey,” Paolina expostulated, “it will look so 
plain.” 

Sir Harvey ignored her. | 
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“Then go to the market,” he said to Thérése, “and buy 
camellias—white camellias, dozens of them, as many as 
you need—and sew them on the gown from where you have 
taken the lace and the ribbons. You understand? White 
camellias, without a touch of colour in any of them.” 

“Si, si, I understand,” the maid said! 

“Real flowers!” Paolina exclaimed as Thérése left the 
room carrying the gown. “Will that not look very strange?” 

“It will be sensational,” Sir Harvey answered. “You will 
look different from anyone else. You must wear a silver veil 
over your hair and white camellias to hold it in place.” 

“It sounds rather theatrical,” Paolina said after a mo- 
ment. 

“That is exactly what I mean it to be,” Sir Harvey 
answered. “You have got to be outstanding, a contrast to 
every other woman who will be at that reception this after- 
noon. And, though you think you are beautiful, Paolina, 
make no mistake, this is the city of beautiful women.” 

“I do not think I am beautiful,” Paolina answered. “I 
have never thought so; but I hope that other people will 
imagine I am, for your sake.” 

Sir Harvey put out his hand and laid it on her shoulder. 

“I think you are very beautiful,” he said. “And I am 
trying to present you so that everyone will agree with me. 
You must trust my judgment in these things.” 

“But I do,” she answered. 


If Paolina had any doubts as to her appearance when 
she left the palazzo at four o’clock that afternoon, after 
half-an-hour in the Palazzo Dolioni, she knew that all 
Venice was ready to acclaim her. 

Sir Harvey’s unerring sense of the dramatic had made 
every woman turn and stare at Paolina’s gown as she en- 
tered the great high Salon. The gentlemen present were 
more concerned with her face and Paolina found it hard to 
answer the compliments and gallantries which they 
showered upon her. 

The Marquis introduced her to his mother, a distin- 
guished-looking woman with white hair and inquisitive 
eyes. Then he took her up to his sister, a dark, vivacious 
and extremely pretty little Venetian who was making half a 
dozen gallants laugh heartily at the gossip she recounted in 
a sweet, almost childish voice which somehow made every- 
thing she said seem piquant and amusing. 

“I am so glad you have come,” she said to Paolina in an 
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effusive manner which had a captivating charm of its own. 
“My brother has talked of you without ceasing ever since 
he discovered you this morning. You are even more 
beautiful than his description.” 

“You are too kind,” Paolina answered, “and this is very 
exciting for me.” 

“You have never been to Venice before?” the Countess 
enquired. “Well, then, we must do our best to make your 
visit a memorable one. Where shall we take her first, 
gentlemen?” 

She turned to the gallants around her and received a 
chorus of suggestions which left Paolina’s head whirling. 
But while the gallants vied with each other with invitations 
and with ideas, she could hear the ladies present talking of 
her gown. 

“Real flowers,” one of them said. “Why have none of us 
worn them before?” 

“Because we have not the brains,” someone replied with 
a little laugh. 

“Personally, I think it is an affectation,” another 
remarked a little acidly. 

“Only because it is a new idea and you did not think of 
it,” the first speaker retorted, and there was laughter at 
that. 

After some time the Marquis drew Paolina a little aside 
to show her a snuff-box which had been sent to him from 
England. It was a beautiful little piece of inset enamel and 
when Paolina had admired it and heard its history she 
looked up to find the Marquis’s eyes fixed upon her. 

“Will you come with me tonight to the theatre?” he 
asked. “I have arranged a theatre party which I feel both 
you and Sir Harvey would find amusing.” 

“You must ask my brother,” Paolina replied. “As far as I 
am concerned it sounds delightful.” 

“You make me very happy,” he said in a low voice. “I 
did not believe, until you entered the room this morning, 
that beauty such as yours could exist outside a picture.” 

“You are flattering me,” Paolina faltered. 

She looked up and saw the sincerity in his eyes. 

“You are so beautiful,” he insisted, “that I am half 
afraid you will vanish, or fade as quickly as the flowers you 
are wearing will fade. Will you promise me that you will 
stay as you are?” 

“You are saying to me what I want to say to Venice,” 
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Paolina answered. “I feel it is all unreal, a fairy story from 
which I shall awake.” 

“Venice is real,” the young Marquis replied, “but you 
have come from some Olympic spot to which we mere 
mortals could never find our way. What/are you—the god- 
dess of youth, of innocence, or perhaps of unawakened 
love?” 

“How magical you make it sound!” Paolina said. “I wish 
I were all those things, but actually I am a very ordinary, 
rather simple person. When you know me well, you will 
perhaps be disappointed.” 

“All I ask tonight is the privilege of knowing you 
well,” the Marquis replied. 

She laughed a little and moved towards an open window 
where they could look across the lagoon. 

“Do all Venetians flatter as glibly as you do?” she 
asked. “You must remember I am English and am not used 
to compliments.” 

“Then Englishmen must be more stupid than even the 
stories against them relate,” the Marquis answered. 
“No-one could be with you and not pay you what you call 
compliments. Actually they are but the truth, spoken from 
the very depths of my heart.” 

“Thank you,” Paolina smiled. “And now I must find my 
brother.” 

“Do not go. I cannot bear to lose you,” the Marquis 
pleaded. “Will you come tonight? And may I call on you 
tomorrow?” 

“Again, you must ask my brother,” Paolina answered. 

“J want to hear you say that you will be pleased to 
receive me.” 

“Of course I shall be pleased if my brother permits it.” 

“You drive me to despair,” the Marquis cried. 

Paolina gave him a little smile and then moved away to 
where Sir Harvey was standing talking to some of the older 
women and making himself, she could see, very agreeable. 
When she reached his side he turned to her and said: 

“Paolina, we must say good-bye and thank our kind 
hostess for a most enjoyable time.” 

“It has been wonderful,” Paolina replied in all sincerity. 

The Marquis’s mother smiled. 

“You must both come again. My naughty daughter will 
doubtless be asking you. She can never resist the excite- 
ment of new faces and new people. She says that we get 
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into a groove in Venice. Sometimes I begin to think she is 
right.” 

“I wonder if you and your sister would honour me by 
being my guests at the theatre tonight?” the Marquis said 
to Sir Harvey. 

Sir Harvey shook his head. 

“It is very kind of you to invite us,” he answered, “but 
we have made other plans.” 

Paolina looked up at him wide-eyed. She had not heard 
of any other plans and she was disappointed, not only for 
herself but for the Marquis. She saw by the expression on 
his face that he was perturbed. 

“Will you meet me afterwards?” the Marquis insisted. “I 
planned to take you both to meet some of my friends at 
one of the casinos. There will be dancing for your sister 
and, of course, a game of cards for yourself.” 

“I am sorry, my Lord Marquis, but we cannot accept 
your most kind invitation,” Sir Harvey replied formally. 

“But, Harvey . . .” Paolina expostulated. 

“I have made other arrangements,” he said, with a sud- 
den tightening of his lips. 

Paolina was silent. She knew he had a reason for what he 
was saying. The Marquis raised her hand to his lips, holding 
her fingers over-long, with a little pressure on them before 
he released them, which told her all too clearly what his 
feelings might be. And then they moved downstairs and 
outside to where the gondola was waiting. 

They were hardly out of earshot of the palazzo before 
Paolina began to speak the words that were bubbling on her 
lips: 

“Why could we not go? I am longing to visit the thea- 
tre and you said the Marquis was one of the right people 
for us to know. Why did you refuse?” 

Sir Harvey did not reply for a moment. And then, as 
Paolina turned to him almost fiercely and asked again, 
“Why?” he answered her. 

“Because the Marquis is married!” 

“Oh!” 

Paolina’s ejaculation came spontaneously from between 
her lips. 

“Yes, married,” Sir Harvey repeated. 

“Why did he not say so? Where was his wife? Was she 
there?” 

“No. Apparently she has left him. They are not 
divorced. The Dolionis would not stand for a scandal of 
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that sort. But he is a married man and, as such, no use to 
ou.” 
$ “But he seemed so nice,” Paolina said. “I like him.” 

“That was obvious,” Sir Harvey replied. “Unless you 
wish to become his mistress, there is no point in wasting 
your time on a man who can offer you nothing else.” 

“Must you put it so crudely?” Paolina asked. “Must 
everything be reduced to the question of what we can get 
out of it? Are we to have no friends, nobody to whom one 
can talk naturally?” 

She spoke angrily, but Sir Harvey did not raise his voice 
as he replied vehemently: 

“The answer to all those things is, no.” 

“I cannot believe it,” Paolina retorted. “Surely we are 
here to enjoy ourselves as well as———” 

She stopped suddenly. She was wondering why she felt 
so incensed at Sir Harvey’s abrupt refusal of the Marquis. 
Was it that she really liked him, or was it because his 
quietness and gravity had made him seem safe and secure 
after the fiery turbulence of the Duke? 

“The point is this,” Sir Harvey said patiently, as if to 
a child. “There is no purpose in your wasting your time 
or your affection on someone like the Marquis. He has 
served his purpose; he has introduced us to Venetian So- 
ciety. Tomorrow we shall be overwhelmed with invitations. 
Tonight we shall sit quietly at home.” 

“But we might have been to the theatre,” Paolina said. 

“And you might have been with the Marquis! Exactly!” 
Sir Harvey snapped. 

“Oh, surely you do not think that he could mean any- 
thing to me personally?” Paolina questioned. “Really, it is 
too nonsensical. It is only that he seemed nice and... 
friendly.” 

“And of course, very interested in you,” Sir Harvey fin- 
ished. 

“He paid me compliments,” Paolina replied. “But I do 
not suppose they meant anything serious.” 

“The question is not what the Marquis meant by them,” 
Sir Harvey said, “but what they meant to you.” 

He turned to look at her as he spoke and she thought, 
for the first time, there was something rather hard and 
cruel in his eyes. 

“I understand your meaning,” she said stiffly. “I am a 
performing animal who must only do my tricks to the right 
audience at the command of my master.” 
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“That is crudely put, but I suppose generally it is a fairly 
accurate assessment of the situation,” Sir Harvey replied. 

Paolina suddenly stamped her foot. 

“At times I hate you!” she stormed. 

“I am afraid that does not disturb me,” Sir Harvey 
answered. “All that I am asking is that you shall do as you 
are told.” : 

They had arrived at the steps leading up to their own 
palazzo. Paolina jumped out without touching Sir Harvey’s 
hand and flounced to the doorway ahead of him, her head 
held high, a kind of burning indignation smouldering in 
her breast. 

Somehow he had spoilt everything for her. For one mo- 
ment in that Salon, with the Marquis whispering sweet 
things, she had begun to think that she really belonged to 
this sort of life, that she was not so foreign to it as she had 
seemed in Ferrara or in those first frightening hours when 
she had set off alone with Sir Harvey on their adventure. 

And now, abruptly, he had put her back in the place 
where she belonged. She was only a girl he had picked up 
out of the sea, someone of no consequence, not of noble 
blood, merely a protégée of his own. And she owed him 
everything, from the very clothes she wore to every 
mouthful of food she put into her mouth. 

“It is intolerable,” she told herself as she went up the 
stairs. And yet, even as she raved, she knew that her real 
anger was not because he had refused the invitation of the 
Marquis but because he could keep his mind always on the 
ultimate aim for which they were working—to dispose of 
ve * marriage to someone rich enough to pay generously 
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In her own room Paolina pulled off the silver dress and 
flung herself down on her bed. Even as she did so, the 
softness of it struck her and made her realize how grateful 
she should be. Whatever else happened, she had had this 
experience. It was something to have met luxury at first 

hand, to be in Venice, to meet people whom she was well 
aware if she had been with her father she would never have 
had the slightest chance of ever seeing, save in the 
distance. 

Sir Harvey had brought her all these good things—a 
maid to wait on her in a palazzo in which she could look 
out on to the almost incredible beauty of the Grand Canal. 

“Venice! Venice!” 

She said the words over and over to herself as if she 
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would recreate the magic that it had meant to her a few 
hours ago. And yet, already, now she was here she knew 
she was more concerned with personalities than with 
what she could see with her own eyes. 

The Marquis was married, and yet instinctively she liked 
him. It was the sort of trick that might be expected from 
Fate—to bring a man into their lives so that he would be 
useful enough to introduce them to Society, to make him 
fall at her feet in genuine admiration, and then produce a 
barrier which must keep them apart, however much they 
liked each other. 

It was infuriating, and yet Paolina knew there was 
nothing she could do about it. Sir Harvey was right. There 
was no point in her wasting either her time or her interest 
on a man who could offer her nothing of importance. 

After a time Paolina rose from her bed and slipping a 
wrapper over her petticoats opened the door of her room 
softly. She wondered where Sir Harvey was and what plans 
he had made for the evening. She was ashamed now that 
she had stalked away from him in anger. She would 
apologize and beg his forgiveness. 

There was no-one in the gallery outside her room. She 
crossed it, thinking to find Sir Harvey on the balcony or 
perhaps in the small library. He was in neither and she 
suddenly felt a sense of panic in case he had gone out 
without her, angry and bored with her ingratitude. 

It was then she saw him. He was lying on one of the 
sofas with his feet up and his eyes closed. He was asleep. 
She realized then that he must have been very tired. He had 
not slept last night, as she had done, and the fight with the 
Duke must have taken a toll of his strength even though he 
had emerged from it victorious. 

She looked down at him and, for the first time, saw how 
young he was. Because he put himself in a position of 
authority over her she had almost thought of him as 
old—as old, almost as her father. 

Now she saw that when he was still and relaxed his face 
was young and strangely vulnerable. He did not look a 
schemer, or even a man who lived on his wits. He looked, 
instead, just a trustworthy English gentleman, a man whom 
a woman would find gallant and kind, a protector against 
any adversities the world could produce. 

Paolina stood beside the sofa for some time and perhaps 
it was the intensity in her gaze which disturbed Sir Harvey. 
He turned his head, his eyes still closed, and in a voice 
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hoarse and hardly above a whisper, he asked: 

“Paolina, are you safe?” 

She dropped down on her knees beside him. 

“Of course I am,” she answered. “And I am so sincerely 
sorry for the way I behaved just now. I did not mean it. I 
do not know how I could be so ungrateful after all you 
have done for me. Please forgive me.” 

He opened his eyes now, to find her face above him. Her 
fair curls framed her little face like a halo, her big eyes 
were dark and troubled. 

“Of course I forgive you,” he answered drowsily. “It is 
only that I worry about you. You are so beautiful, so ab- 
surdly, incredibly beautiful.” y 

He closed his eyes again and she saw that he was almost 
drugged with sleep. Yet there was something in his voice 
that left her heart fluttering. But she knew from his soft 
breathing that he was unconscious again. She rose from 
her knees and going to her room brought a soft quilt of 
satin and swansdown and laid it over his legs. 

Then she sat down beside him and watched him. She 
knew that there would be no gaiety this evening, no visit to 
a theatre, casino or ballroom. 

And yet she was strangely content to sit there beside him, 
as the sun went down and the stars came out in the translu- 
cent sky. 
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Paolina was sitting up in bed finishing her morning 
chocolate when there was a knock at the door and before 
she could speak it opened. 

She looked up in surprise. Thérése, her maid, was tidy- 
ing the room and the hairdresser was heating the curling 
irons behind the screen. To her astonishment, because he 
had never come to her room before, Sir Harvey stood there. 

He was half dressed, but instead of a coat he wore a 
gay-coloured brocade dressing-gown which somehow con- 
trived to make him look more dashing and debonair than 
usual. 

Paolina put down her cup of chocolate and almost 
instinctively drew the silk sheets more closely around her 
as if to cover the transparency of her nightgown. But her 
fair hair, flowing over her shoulders and on to the 
pillows, was almost a natural covering for her nakedness. 

“Good morning, sweet sister,” Sir Harvey said, and then 
with a flick of his fingers indicated that he wished Thérése 
and the hairdresser to leave the room. 

They withdrew and Paolina looked at him in wide-eyed 
surprise. 

“The news I have for you could not wait,” he said. Seat- 
ing himself on the end of the bed, he added: “You are in 
exceeding good looks this morning.” 

Paolina blushed. 

“And pray do not look so startled at my intrusion,” Sir 
Harvey admonished. “Remember I am your brother and 
there is nothing in the least improper in receiving your 
brother while you are still in bed.” 
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“I will try to remember,” Paolina said slowly. “What is it 
you wish to tell me?” 

“That I have found the ideal husband for you,” Sir Har- 
vey replied. 

Paolina felt a strange feeling. It was as if a stone had 
suddenly dropped on her heart. But she said nothing, only 
her eyes, very big in her small face, were dark with terror, 
as Sir Harvey went on gaily. 

“It was Alberto who put me in mind of him, although, 
as it happens, we have met before.” 

“And how do you know that this gentleman will . . . 
wish to . . . marry me?” Paolina asked in a strangled voice. 

“Because, my dear, he has come to Venice in search of a 
bride,” Sir Harvey answered triumphantly. “It has been the 
talk for many years that this old uncle, who adopted him 
and brought him up, desired his marriage. But Leopaldo 
Ricci—for that is his name—has always resisted wedlock 
because he found life too amusing as a bachelor. Now I 
have learned this morning that his uncle is dead. Leopaldo 
has succeeded to the estates—but there is a condition at- 
tached to them. He must marry within the twelvemonth.” 

“Why should he choose me?” Paolina asked. 

“How could he fail to choose you once he has seen 
you?” Sir Harvey asked gallantly. “Besides, Alberto—who 
knows him well because he stayed last year with the 
Duke—says that he has sworn that only a fair-haired 
woman shall be his bride. That, of course, narrows the 
selection quite considerably.” 

“Is he . . . nice?” Paolina asked a little hesitantly. 

“He is rich, handsome and charming,” Sir Harvey said. 
“What more could you want? His estates in the south of 
Italy are fabulous. He has a palazzo in Rome and another 
here in Venice. If I had searched all Europe I could not 
have thought of a better choice of a husband for anyone. 
You should be grateful to Fate for such a chance.” 

“I... am... of course,” Paolina murmured. 

“You do not sound very excited,” Sir Harvey reproved 
her. “Listen, my dear. The status of unmarried women in 
this world is not a happy one. Once you are wed you can 
do as you like and go where you wish. A clever woman can 
always twist her husband round her fingers. But if through 
force of circumstances, or simply and solely, shall we put 
it, because I have no more money, we have to part—what 
will become of you?” 

“I have asked myself that,” Paolina answered. 
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“The answer is a husband,” Sir Harvey said a little 
aggressively as if she had challenged him. “And what could 
be easier than to effect an introduction to the Conte today 
when the Carnival starts?” 

“The Carnival!” Paolina exclaimed. “I have heard so 
much about it!” | 

“Not the big Carnival that begins in October and ends at 
Christmas—but one to celebrate Saint’s Day, an historical 
anniversary, or merely because people are feeling happy. 
Nobody knows why a Carnival is proclaimed and nobody 
cares. But it gives a freedom for enjoyment which one 
could never experience except behind the anonymity of a 
mask.” 

“Does everyone wear a mask?” Paolina enquired. 

“Everyone,” Sir Harvey replied. “From the Doge to the 
lowest scullery maid. I have sent Alberto out to buy you 
the most entrancingly shaped mask that Venice can pro- 
vide. Then we must choose your gown and set our plans.” 

“Plans for what?” Paolina asked a little nervously. 

“For your introduction, of course, to Conte Leopaldo,” 
Sir Harvey said. “Our best chance of meeting him is in the 
Piazza San Marco. Everyone will be there this morning, 
and so the sooner you dress the sooner we can be off.” 

He rose to his feet, and then as he reached the door 
Paolina’s voice stopped him. 

“You are... sure...” she said falteringly, “sure that 
this . . . Conte Leopaldo is a... kind, nice man?” 

“He is everything that a woman could possibly desire,” 
Sir Harvey answered. “But do not count your chickens 
before they are hatched, my dear. You have yet to catch 
him.” 
With this parting shot he left the room and a moment 
later Thérése and the hairdresser came hurrying back. 

Paolina dressed in silence. Thérése told her that Sir Har- 
vey had commanded that she wear her gown of blue satin 
with pink roses. She did not argue, she merely acquiesced, 
putting on the gown that had been ordered and allowing 
the hairdresser to do her hair as he wished, sitting very still 
staring at herself in the mirror, seemingly in a reverie from 
which nothing could awaken her. 

Only when he had finished her hair and set two pink 
roses among the curls and laces did she take the mask from 
Thérése and put it over her face. There was no doubt that 
it transformed her, it gave her a piquancy and an air of co- 
quetry which had been lacking. There was something en- 
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without a disguise. 


trancing in seeing her tiny, tip-tilted nose emerge from the 
darkness of the velvet and her eyes glittering seductively 
from behind it. It made her skin seem very white, her 
mouth crimsonly inviting. | | 

It was impossible not to smile at herself in the mirror. 
Then with a little whirl of her skirts she ran across the 
gallery to find Sir Harvey. | 

He, too, was masked, as were the gondoliers and the ser- 
vants. Everyone who stepped abroad from the privacy of 
the house wore masks to disguise themselves. The sun was 
shining and to Paolina the world had a sudden mad en- 
chantment such as she had never known before. N 

Everywhere, like mushrooms that come up overnight, 
booths in brilliant colours and containing a thousand 
strange and amazing curiosities had appeared. As she 
stepped ashore from the gondola on to the Piazzetta di San 
Marco it was difficult because of the noise of the crowds, 
the music and the shouting of the stall-keepers, to know 
where to look or what to see first. f 

Here, under the Monolithic columns, bearing a lion and 
a statue of St. Theodore, there were Irish giants and Croa- 
tian women, canaries that could count up to thirty, dogs 
dressed as children and mummers from the playhouse 
singing or miming. And between the Doge’s Palace and the 
stately Library people danced or watched the amazing fan- 
cy dresses worn by other masqueraders. 

There were men on stilts and men astride a wooden 
horse; there were women in Turkish trousers, dervishes, 
clowns, every kind of Harlequin, Punchinello and Pierrot 
that could be imagined. 

With difficulty Sir Harvey fought a way through the 
crowd until they were free of the booths and came into the 
Piazza San Marco where a greater formality was observed. 
Here the nobility, who were easy to recognize by their 
elegant gowns and magnificently embroidered coats, 
moved around, masked, but keeping very much within the 
confines of an imaginary circle so that the parvenues did 
not encroach upon them. 

Sir Harvey and Paolina joined the throng. Some people 
were drinking wine or calling for chocolate outside the 
cafés. Others were merely perambulating up and down, 
glancing at each other from the slits of their masks, 
speculating as to who might be who, taking liberties and 
making quips which they would not have dared to make 
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A strange gallant whom she had never seen before came 
up to Paolina, raised her hand to his lips and pressed a 

bouquet of flowers upon her. 

“To the most beautiful woman in Venice,” he whispered, 
and would have kissed her cheek had she not moved 
quickly away from him. f 

He laughed and disappeared into the crowd so that she 
was left bewildered, staring after him with a bouquet of ex- 
quisite and most expensive flowers in her hands. 

Sir Harvey laughed at her bewilderment. 

“That is a compliment of the Carnival,” he said. 

They sat down at one of the tables outside a café. 
Paolina noticed that the Piazza was paved with marble and 
trachyte and remembered that someone had told her once 
that it came from the Euganean Hills. But Sir Harvey’s 
eyes were only for the people, scrutinizing this person and 
then that, until finally he bent forward and said to Paolina 
in a low voice: 

“You see the man over there in the green coat? That is 
the Conte.” 

“How can you know?” she asked. “He is masked.” 

“Alberto discovered what he would be wearing today. It 
cost me a heavy tip, but it was worth it. That is the man 
we are seeking.” 

“And what can we do about it?” Paolina asked a little 
sarcastically, 

She could see the man in the green coat walking slowly 
across the square. He was alone, but it was obvious that he 
was looking around him as if in search of friends. 

“Come with me,” Sir Harvey said. 

Paolina got to her feet obediently and followed him. 
They plunged into the crowd perambulating to and fro 
and, being smaller than most other people, Paolina could 
not see for a moment what was happening or where they 
were going. She could only follow Sir Harvey blindly, 
knowing it was no use to argue and even impossible, under 
these circumstances, to ask him what he was doing. 

They moved on, hearing snatches of amorous conversa- 
tion, an amused laugh, a whispered word of unmistakable 
passion. Then in an instant Paolina lost sight of Sir Har- 
vey. She stood irresolute, dismayed, and suddenly felt 
someone give her a push from behind. She stumbled, almost 
fell, and found herself holding on, quite involuntarily, to 
an arm covered by a green coat. 
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“I...am... sorry, Signore,” she managed to stammer, 
and looked up at a pair of smiling lips above her. 

“Really, fellow, you might be more careful,” an angry 
voice beside her ejaculated. 

Sir Harvey was speaking to the man in the green coat in 
a furious tone of voice. 

“It may be the Carnival, but this is not a bear garden. 
My sister was nearly felled.” 

“Then I must beg your sister a thousand apologies,” the 
man in the green coat said courteously. “But I do not think 
that I was at fault. The lady stumbled against me.” 

“Are you calling me a liar?” Sir Harvey enquired angrily, 
his hand going to the sword. ` 

The man in the green coat laughed. j 

“I am saying nothing of the sort,” he said. “If you wish 
to fight I am only too ready to oblige you, but I assure you 
that I am perfectly prepared to offer this charming lady my 
fullest and most humble apologies. Dammit all, ’tis too 
early in the morning for temper.” ! 

As if such good humour was too much for him Sir 
Harvey laughed. 

“You are right,” he said. “But we have just thrust our 
way through that jostling and battering, mélée, and it has 
made me irritable. My compliments, Sir.” 

“Let me apologize again,” the man in the green coat 
said, making Paolina a most elaborate bow. 

She sank in a deep curtsy and then wondered if this was 
the end of their conversation and how Sir Harvey would 
manage to prolong it. She was not left long in doubt. Even 
as they turned to leave Sir Harvey said: 

“But, surely, you are Conte Leopaldo Ricci?” 

“That is my name,” the man in the green coat said. “But 
I thought during Carnival we were all incognito.” 

“We hope we are,” Sir Harvey said. “Yet as it happens I 
was looking for you. The Duke of Ferrara, with whom my 
sister and I are well acquainted, told me particularly to look 
you up when we arrived at Venice.” 

“You know the Duke?” the Conte exclaimed. 

“Very well, indeed,” Sir Harvey answered. “He lent us 
his burchiello to convey us here and he gave me some 
messages to convey to you.” 

“Then I must certainly hear them,” the Conte said with 
a smile. “Can we not repair to a wine shop and sit down? I 
would be honoured if you will join me in a glass of wine.” 

“We shall be delighted,” —— said. 
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“Then lead the way,” the Conte said. 

Sir Harvey put his hand on Paolina’s arm to guide her in 
the direction of the wine shop. She felt his fingers pinch her 
a little as if in amusement at having brought off exactly 
what he had intended. And she could not help smiling at 
his audacity. 

They reached the shop, wine was brought and Paolina 
felt slight pressure on her foot beneath the table as if Sir 
Harvey reminded her that this was her cue to make herself 
pleasant. 

“I have seen your palazzo from the outside, my Lord,” 
she said a little nervously. “It is very magnificent.” 

“My uncle spent a great deal of money on it,” the Conte 
replied. “And where are you staying?” 

Sir Harvey told him and then, looking at Paolina, the 
Conte said: 

“May I be privileged to call upon you, and perhaps you 
will do me the inexpressible pleasure of dining with me one 
evening?” 

“An invitation I accept without reserve,” Sir Harvey 
smiled. “But I do not know whether my sister is engaged,” 

“We must choose a night when she is free,” the Conte 
interposed before Paolina could answer. “I should like so 
much to show her the sculptures and the paintings in my 
palazzo. As a collection they are unique.” 

“I should enjoy that very much,” Paolina said. 

Sir Harvey got to his feet. 

“Forgive me one moment. I see a friend over there with 
whom I must have a word. Would you take care of my 
sister until I return?” 

“I am honoured by the charge,” the Conte answered. 
“She will, I promise you, be safe in my keeping.” 

Sir Harvey walked away to speak to the friend, who 
Paolina was convinced existed only in his imagination. The 
knowledge of what he was contriving made her feel shy. 
For a moment everything that she might say disappeared 
out of her head. She could only sit staring down at her bou- 
quet of flowers, feeling tongue-tied and rather stupid. 

“Your flowers are beautiful,” the Conte said gently. 

“A stranger gave them to me just now,” Paolina 
answered. “He kissed my hand and then presented me with 
this bouquet.” 

“Saying, of course, they were for the most beauti- 
ful woman in Venice,” the Conte smiled. 

“But, how did you know?” Paolina enquired. 
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“It is the usual compliment that is paid in the Carnival 


to anyone as beautiful as yourself,” he said, his eyes elo- 
quent as his voice. 

Paolina looked down, thankful that her mask could hide 
a little of her embarrassment. 

The Conte bent forward, his arms on the table. 

“Tell me about yourself,” he said. “You are not 
Italian?” 

“No, I am English.” 

“TI was sure of it. There is something about you, and 
your hair is so golden, I felt that you could not possibly be 
one of my countrywomen. And yet your Italian is almost 
perfect.” 

“I———” Paolina began, sad then stopped quickly. She 
had been about to say that she had lived in Italy for some 
years, then she was not certain, as Sir Harvey’s sister, how 
long she was supposed to have been here. So, rather 
lamely, she substituted: “I have studied the language.” 

“And you have become word perfect,” the Conte ex- 
claimed. “But do not let us talk of pedantry. I want to look 
into your eyes. How strange they are not blue, as one 
might expect.” 

“No, they are dark,” Paolina answered. 

“A combination which could only have been thought of 
by the gods! One glance could raise a man to heaven or 
send him down to hell,” he murmured in a low voice, his 
face very near to hers. 

Instinctively Paolina’s long eyelashes veiled her eyes and 
she lowered her head to hide the colour which suffused her 
cheeks. 

The Conte glanced across the Piazza, saw that Sir Har- 
vey was returning, and said quickly: “When can I see you 
again? Do not torture me by making me wait. Dine with 
me tonight.” 

“I do not know what my brother has arranged,” Paolina 
answered. 

“In Carnival time all invitations are elastic, they can be 
amended, altered or forgotten. Nobody minds, there are no 
reproaches, no recriminations. Promise me you will come.” 

His insistence was almost mesmeric and yet Paolina was 
reluctant to say yes. She had somehow a feeling that she 
was committing herself, and before she could reply Sir Har- 
vey had reached their table. 

“I just caught him,” he said cheerily. 
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“I am trying to persuade your sister to agree that you 
will both dine with me tonight,” the Conte explained. “I 
have already invited a few friends and we might go on af- 
terwards to the Ball at the Palazzo Gritti. The Princess has 
begged me to bring a party. Won't you —— me by com- 
ing as my guests?” 

“I have already said,” Paolina — quickly to Sir 
Harvey, “that I thought you had another engagement.” 

She felt somehow it was shaming to seem so eager. 

“If we had an engagement, I have already forgotten it,” 
Sir Harvey said. “What could be more enjoyable than your 
company, Conte? Your palazzo is irresistible to someone 
like myself who is a lover of beautiful things.” 

“I, also, love things that are beautiful,” the Conte said 
softly. He looked at Paolina as he spoke and then, rising to 
his feet, took her hand and pressed it. “I pray you will not 
fail me,” he said urgently. “I shall count the hours until 
this evening.” 

“Thank you,” Paolina answered, and Sir Harvey, bowing 
to him as he left, added: 

“I can then give you my messages from the Duke.” 

“I shall be impatient to hear them,” the Conte replied. 

He moved away and when he was out of earshot Sir 
Harvey looked at Paolina, his eyes dancing with mischief. 

“It came off!” he exclaimed. 

“I do not know how you could dare do it,” Paolina 
answered. “I was ready to swoon with embarrassment! 
Besides, he might have seen you push me against him.” 

“But he didn’t,” Sir Harvey answered. “Whenever I do 
things there is always the chance that they may go wrong, 
but they seldom do. We are in luck, little sister. What do 
you think of your future husband?” 

“Don’t say it,” Paolina begged. “I think it is unlucky.” 

“Fiddlesticks!” Sir Harvey retorted briskly. “The only 
luck that matters is the luck you attract to yourself by being 
determined, by knowing what you want in the world. If it’s 
a question of good luck, what could have been better than 
running into him like this?” 

“Did you know he was going to be here?” Paolina 
asked. 

Sir Harvey smiled. 

“His valet did tell Alberto that the Conte had an ap- 
pointment to meet the French Ambassador at noon today, 
and the French Ambassador is known always to drink a 
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glass of wine at one particular coffee-house in the Piazza.” 
“So it was not luck at all but just forethought,” Paolina 


said. 

“That is the secret of most good fortune,” Sir Harvey 
answered. “Forethought, careful planning and a gambler’s 
instinct for ‘taking a chance’.” 

Paolina sighed. 

“I only wish,” she said in a low voice, “that you were 
not gambling with me.” 

“With you I am on a certainty,” Sir Harvey said reassur- 
ingly. “Anyway, that is a very charming young man. I feel 
sure you will be happy with him.” 

Paolina shivered. ‘ 

“Please do not speak as if everything was already ar- 
ranged,” she pleaded. “It frightens me.” 

She got quickly to her feet. 

“Let us go back to the booths. I do not know what else 
you are plotting, but I feel safer there.” 

Sir Harvey laughed, but he let her lead the way back 
towards the noise and gaiety of the merrymakers. A gypsy 
in a mask but wearing the traditional red skirt and em- 
broidered velvet jacket of her race stopped Paolina. 

“Let me tell your fortune, pretty Signorina,” she begged. 
“Cross my palm with silver and I will reveal what the 
future holds for you.” 

“That is something I should really like to know,” Paolina 
said without thinking. 

She was only joking, but Sir Harvey took her 
seriously, and drawing some coins from his pocket gave 
them to the gypsy. 

“Tell us what you see,” he said. 

“I do not think I really want to know,” Paolina 
hesitated. 

“Too late,” he answered, while the gypsy, taking 
Paolina’s small white hand in her dark fingers, said: 

“Do not be afraid, little lady. You have a lucky hand. 
No harm will come to you although there is danger around 
you and at times the shadows make you afraid.” 

“That is true enough,” Paolina agreed, thinking of the 
Duke and those moments of sheer terror before Sir Harvey 
had arrived to save her. 

“What do you foresee in the future?” Sir Harvey asked. 

“TI see the pretty lady walking reluctantly down a path 
which has been planned for her. I see shining jewels and 
vast riches and between them and her a broken heart.” 
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The gypsy spoke in a low, almost hissing voice. 

“A broken heart,” she repeated. “But it will be mended. 
Yes, it will be mended, but only by violence and the shed- 
ding of blood.” 

Paolina snatched her hand away. / 

“Oh, do not tell me any more,” she begged. “I do not 
want to hear. It is horrible.” 

“Do not be afraid,” the gypsy said. “You are lucky. The 
circle in which you stand is a charmed one. You will be 
safe.” 

“With all that happening?” Paolina said sharply. “I very 
much doubt it.” She caught hold of Sir Harvey’s arm. 
“Take me away,” she pleaded. “I wish we had not listened 
to the woman.” 

“It is all nonsense,” Sir Harvey exclaimed. “You need 
not believe a word of it. She says the same thing to 
everyone.” 

They moved away quickly, but Paolina could not help 
looking back at the gypsy. The gypsy looked like a witch, 
she thought. She was old and wrinkled, her skin almost 
black from the sun, and there was no doubt that her 
Romany voice had a kind of clairvoyance about it. There 
was something eerie in the way she had spoken and every- 
thing she had said had somehow a ring of truth about it. 

“Are you sure it was nonsense?” she asked Sir Harvey. 

“Quite convinced that the whole thing is a pack of lies,” 
he answered. “If six other women go and have their hands 
told after you, she will foretell an almost identical future 
for them.” 

“She sounded so . . . truthful,” Paolina faltered. 

“Forget it,” he commanded. 

They plunged into the crowd, stopping to look at a 
booth selling the most exquisite lace, moving out of the 
way of a crowd of ballet dancers who, as they threw roses 
to the crowd, were followed by a collection of gallants 
declaiming the sonnets that they had written in praise of the 
prima ballerina. 

“It is all quite mad, isn’t it?” Paolina said. 

“It is like a children’s party,” Sir Harvey answered. “But 
that is what the Venetians are—children who want to play 
all the time—which is why they are losing their trade and 
their prestige.” 

He spoke seriously and Paolina looked at him in surprise. 

“If I were the Doge, I should forbid the Carnival, except 
perhaps for one week of the year, and I would make people 
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work. Their greatness and their glory is already declining; 
in a few years it will be gone beyond recall.” 

“It could never be anything but the most beautiful place 
in the world,” Paolina said. 

Sir Harvey looked out over the blue lagoon. 


“I wonder what it will be like in the future?” he said. 


“They do not seem to realize that it is their ships and their 
trading which have made them rich and which have paid 
for all this beauty.” 

He shook himself and hailed their gondola. 

“Do not let us be serious,” he said. “This is Carnival, 
Let us laugh with the rest and prepare ourselves for 
tonight.” : 

It seemed to Paolina that all through the long, warm day 
the thought of the night hung over her like a little black 


cloud. They ate delicious meals, they went in the gondola 


down the Grand Canal, looking at the palazzi, making the 
acquaintance of several people who had called on them, 
and finding that everyone was only too ready to be charm- 
ing, friendly and hospitable. 

But all the time Paolina was thinking of what would 
happen that evening. The Conte had fallen so easily into 
the trap that Sir Harvey had set for him. Would it be as 
easy to trap him further? 

The question seemed to haunt her and she could not 
help remembering the gypsy’s words. She was indeed walk- 
ing down a path which had been prepared for her. And she 
was certainly reluctant to do so. Yet, at the same time, she 
could not help realizing how wonderful it was to be here, 
to see the great palazzi, to meet the people who owned 
them, to feel the warm sunshine on her head as she stepped 
into the gondola, to be carried swiftly into the labyrinth of 
small mysterious canals winding through the fabulous city. 

Sir Harvey was particularly lighthearted, talking non- 
sense, paying compliments, contriving to be as gallant as 
any of the Venetian noblemen with their exquisite manners 
and their quick turn of wit. 

Paolina began to feel as if she were acting in a strange 
masque in which everyone had a script they had learnt pre- 
viously and from which they recited their lines. It was all 
so unreal, so artificial, and yet so utterly delightful. 

They felt a little tired when they left their last call—a 
palazzo on the Grand Canal—and started for home. 

“You must rest before dinner,” Sir Harvey said as they 
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lay back against the soft satin cushions of the gondola. 
“Tonight you must be incomparable.” 

“Must we go?” Paolina asked suddenly. “Could we not 
for once forget all our schemes and just enjoy ourselves?” 

“If you could choose what would you do?” Sir Harvey 
asked. — 

“I think I would dine in the palazzo,” Paolina answered 
dreamily. “Just you and I. Then I would like to go out in 
the gondola under the stars, to move through the little 
canals which are very quiet, and then perhaps to drift near 
San Marco and hear the music, the laughter, the crowds; 
to be near and yet not part of it. And then later to go out 
on to the Lagoon. It must be very beautiful when the moon 
comes up.” 

“Do you think you would be quite content to be there al- 
so with me?” Sir Harvey asked almost harshly. “You could 
not expect me to whisper sweet nothings to my sister.” 

“I think I am a little tired of compliments,” Paolina 
replied petulantly. “There are too many of them. They are 
spoken so easily that one can hardly credit that they mean 
anything to the person who says them or to the person who 
receives them.” 

“Shall I pay you a compliment that I really mean?” Sir 
Harvey asked. 

“Oh . . . yes,” Paolina answered, suddenly for no reason 
a little breathless. 

“I thought this afternoon when I was watching you that 
you had the natural and gracious manners of noble breed- 
ing. Whoever your mother might be, however your father 
might have misspent his life, they could only have been 
aristocrats. Only someone of great sensibility could have 
surmounted the obstacles which have been put in your way 
these last few days. I know full well it has not been easy 
for you to act the part I have asked of you, and yet you 
have done it supremely well.” 

Paolina felt a warm glow of satisfaction within her at his 
words. Her eyes were shining as she said: 

“Oh, how can I thank you for saying that? I have been 
so afraid that I should fail . . . you.” 

“My dear, I am not worthy of having the faith and con- 
fidence you have in me. You have trusted me. It is I who 
should be afraid of failing you.” 

“I do not think you could ever do that,” Paolina replied. 
“You pretend to be so many things that you are not. You 
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pretend to be tough and hard and an adventurer, but really 
you are kind and gentle and understanding. I have not said 
so before, but I have thought how generous it was of you 
to bring poor Alberto with us when he was so afraid. You 
did not really want him, but you made a place for him.” 

Paolina gave a little sigh that was almost a sob and went 
on in a low voice: 

“And you have been kind to me when I have been 
tiresome and fearful. I have not missed those things even 
though I find it difficult to tell you how much I appreciate 
them.” 

“Then pray do not do so,” Sir Harvey said with a 
brusqueness which told her he was deeply embarrassed by 
her words. “Perhaps the Italians are right. We English are 
bad at receiving compliments.” 

“I like some compliments,” Paolina said. “The sort you 
pay me; the sort that someone really means.” 

He put his hand over hers and squeezed it. Then his 
mood changed, and she felt as if mentally he stiffened him- 
self. 

“We have got to look on this adventure as a business 
proposition,” he said. “So tonight we cannot afford to in- 
dulge ourselves. Remember, at the outside, we have only 
two months in which to achieve our goal.” 

“It seems a long time,” Paolina sighed. 

“Time and money run through the fingers like water,” Sir 
Harvey quoted. 

They were getting nearer to the palazzo. Paolina said no 
more, but as they stepped out and she gave him her hand 
she felt the warm strength of his and was happy with a 
kind of inner radiance because he was pleased with her. 

It did not seem to matter after that what lay ahead. Sir 


Harvey had praised her, and everything else seemed of lit- 


tle importance because of it. 

That evening she wore a dress of white satin and lace 
which Sir Harvey had decided should be trimmed with real 
pink roses that were just turning from bud to bloom. There 
were pink slippers for her feet and a wreath of flowers for 
her hair. Paolina found that he had planned the gown be- 
fore they left the palazzo after their midday meal, and she 
knew that he had chosen roses so that her hair would look 
the fairer and she would remind the Count that she was a 
simple English rose. i 

“Let me look at you,” Sir Harvey said a little sharply 


as she came from her bed-chamber into the gallery. She 
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turned round and round so that he could see the gown 
both back and front. 

“Bellissima! Bellissima!” Thérèse exclaimed as if 
prompting Sir Harvey to approve her handiwork. 

“The roses could have been a shade deeper in colour,” 
Sir Harvey said critically. “And there is a hook undone at 
the back of the Signorina’s gown.” 

“Oh, scusil” Thérése said, hastening to do it up. 

Like Thérése, Paolina was waiting for the word of ap- 
proval. For some reason he did not seem inclined to give it. 

“Are you ready?” he said. “If we do not leave at once, 
we shall be late.” 

SE am ready,” Paolina answered, and ignoring the hurt 
expression on Thérèse’s face, Sir Harvey hustled hir away. 












were of solid gold. Paolina’s eyes were growing used to 
magnificence, but the Palazzo Ricci left ine almost 
breathless as she was hurried through rooms and corridors 
to where, in a huge, brilliantly lit Salon, the Count was 
waiting. 
There were nearly twenty other guests with him and as 
——— * saw the women eyeing her a little 
j Yy, W men accompanying th 
whe Co e OA, Soom, yee ae ae 
Contessa Dolfin was present, her eyes sparkling, her 
red lips parted animatedly and her gown a deai of 


him in a soft, warm, almost girlish voice which i 
— — Ee —— 
aolina felt herself stiffen. She found it difficult to con- 
centrate on what the Conte was saying to her. It was ont 
after a few minutes that She realized she had looked at him 


made no impression on her. 

He was good-looking, there was no mistaking that. He 

had clear-cut features, a square forehead, deep-set, 

twinkling eyes, and an engaging smile which made it im- 

possible for anyone not to like him, 
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“I was half afraid you would not come,” he said to 
Paolina in a low voice. 

“How could we be so rude?” she asked. 

“I thought afterwards I should have sent you a more for- 
mal invitation. I was fearful that when you got home you 
would say to yourself: ‘Who is this fellow whom we have 
picked up in San Marco? We really cannot be bothered 
with him. There are a dozen better invitations than his 
awaiting us.’ ” 

Paolina laughed. 

“I do not believe you are as modest as that,” she said. 
“Not living in a palace such as this.” 

“You forget it is a very new acquisition,” lie replied. “I 
am really a very humble person.” 

“T cannot believe that either,” she answered. 

“Then I must try and convince you,” he replied, “that 
where you are concerned, I am abject in my humility.” 

She suddenly realized that she, too, was flirting. It was 
all so easy, this little exchange of conversation, the look in 
the eyes which said so much more than the words, the way 
a man’s head would come down as if to watch the very cur- 
vature of her lips, the lilt she herself could put into her sen- 
tences which made them sound amusing even when in 
themselves they were quite ordinary. 

Then she glanced across the room and saw that Sir Har- 
vey was laughing, and wondered what the Contessa had 
said that amused him so much. 

“She is not really pretty,” Paolina thought, almost 
spitefully. “But I suppose she has a rather obvious attrac- 
tion.” 

She saw the Contessa standing on tiptoe to whisper 
something in Sir Harvey’s ear, and felt a sudden pain 
within her and to her astonishment realized what it was. 

“TI am jealous,” she told herself. “I suppose that I want 
Sir Harvey to be preoccupied with me. How despicable, 
and yet it is true.” 

She found the Conte had been talking to her and she had 
not heard a word of what he said. 

“I... 1am sorry,” she stammered. “I was thinking of 
something else.” 

“And not of me,” the Conte said. “How cruel you are! I 
was merely saying that after dinner the Ball at the Palazzo 
Gritti promises to eclipse in splendour any dance that has 
ever been given in Venice. Thousands of hostesses vie with 
each other, you know, in providing something different, 
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more elaborate than has ever been seen before. Th i 
: l 
full of rumours as to what will happen tonight,” — 
Paolina forced herself to seem interested, 
It must cost an awful lot of money!” 
The Conte looked surprised. f 
“I do not think anyone ever worries abou i 
| do } t money in 
Venice,” he said. “And, after all i 
— d, r all, what is money except to 
Paolina longed to answer, “It is very i ient i 
; ry inconvenient if one 
does not have it,” but she felt that indi 
i roa would be indiscreet and 
wot indeed?” 
e Contessa was really audacious she tho 
` ught. It 
might be the Carnival, but there was no reason — to 
touch Sir Harvey S coat with her thin, bejewelled fingers, to 
smile up at him so enticingly with her red lips that 
— looked like ripe cherries. 
“Where is the Conte Dolfin? Is he here?” Paolina asked 
in a rather stiff voice, forgetting that th s had i 
that his sister was a — Crna kr ee 
* Goodness, no!” the Conte replied. “He has been dead 
ese past three years. He was a very boring man and I do 
not think Zanetta ever cared for him.” 
Zanettal Is that her name?” Paolina asked. 
a $ S SEn — is it not?” the Conte answered, “And 
of my favourite le. I i 
her very attractive, too.” * SRE ae PY Ae 
— obviously,” Paolina said coldly. 
ere was i joyi 
— no doubt at all that Sir Harvey was enjoying 
“Why can I not make him laugh like that?” i 
at?” Paolina 
ey herself savagely. Then, because she was piqued, she 
or — turn her attentions to the Conte. 
mehow she no longer wanted to flirt, no longer found 
the words for the quick exchange. Instead = listened, 
through dinner, to the Conte telling her about himself and 
* the time her mind was wandering across the table to 
re Zanetta and Sir Harvey were obviously very 
— in their almost whispered conversation. 
t seemed to Paolina that never had a meal taken longer 
* be served and eaten. Hours seemed to drag by before, at 
length, the ladies {retired from the table and went into one 
elabora -C i 
n ambers to tidy themselves and put 
Your brother is so en the Contessa said to 












Paolina. “He and I had so much to say to each other at 
dinner.” 

“So I observed,” Paolina replied stiffly. 

“We made a great many plans,” the Contessa smiled, 
“for the lovely, gay, wild things we will do. He is so witty, 
such a—how do you say it in English?—-man of the world. 
I have always loved Englishmen, but, alas, far too few of 
them come to Venice.” 

She turned and looked at herself in the mirror and 
tidied her dark hair. 

“Your brother has big estates in England?” she enquired, 
too artlessly for the question to be disinterested. 

Paolina felt her heart turn over. So the Contessa was 
really interested in Sir Harvey. Perhaps he was not only 
planning for her, but also for himself. The Contessa would 
undoybtedly be rich. She would not only have the money 
which was her own as sister of the Marquis, she would 
doubtless have great wealth left her by her deceased hus- 
band. 

Was Sir Harvey contemplating marriage? Did he feel 
that what was sauce for the goose could also be sauce for 
the gander? 

With no effort Paolina forced herself to answer 
cautiously. 

“You must ask my brother all about them,” she said. “I 
am sure he will want to tell you himself.” 

If the Contessa was disappointed she made no sign of it. 

“Your pearls are very lovely,” she said, looking at the 
necklace round Paolina’s neck. 

“My brother gave them to me,” Paolina replied, and she 
saw the sudden glint in the other woman’s eyes and knew 
exactly what she was thinking. 

Money! Money! That was what everyone was seeking, 
everybody was angling for. However rich the Contessa 
might be, she did not want a penniless husband or one who 
could not bring her prestige, lands and power. 

As Paolina put her hands up to her hair, she realized 
that they were trembling. This was something she had never 
anticipated, never imagined could happen. Somehow Sir 
Harvey had seemed immune from the foibles of other men, 
concerned only with promoting her marriage. She had not 
thought for a moment that he might be concerned with 
planning, at the same time, his own future. 

“If he marries the Contessa,” Paolina thought, “then 


there will be no reason for him to concern himself with me. 
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He can throw me away, leave me, let me dj pear 
@ 4% . ? ? S d i 
oblivion. He will have what he wants without me * 
She had a sudden wild desire to call out the truth, to tell 
the Contessa that they were nothing but penniless ad- 
venturers and warn her against them both; to see the hor- 
ror and shock in her eyes when she realized that they were 
me e and sister—a man and woman united 
in . x 
m eir desire to defraud people richer than them- 
The words almost trembled on Paolina’s li 
j l a's lips, th 
* them back. “How can I be so stupid as to mind me 
oes? she asked herself. But she knew there was a sudden 
pain in her breast that had not been there before, a chok- 
— in her throat, a dryness of her lips. 
asked, the ladies went back into the Salon and the men 
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Ballroom was more fantastic than anything Paolina 
a possibly have imagined. It was, indeed, so lovely that 
i her breath away. f 
5 The huge room, with its windows overlooking the Canal, 
had been transformed literally into a forest of flowers. In 
Venice of all places, where there were no woods or 
greenery, the sight of the massed fragrant blossoms was so 
unexpected that they were a more effective decoration than 
anything else could have been. Wee 

The whole ceiling was covered with camellias, wistaria, 
orange and cherry blossoms, magnolias and many other 
perfumed flowers which occasionally dropped a tiny petal 
like a snowflake down on the moving throng beneath them. 
And the walls were concealed with trunks and entwined 
stems, with green leaves glittering like emeralds and ar- 
ranged so realistically that every now and then one 
discovered, as if by chance, a tiny bird’s nest filled with 
There was a fountain playing at the far end of the room, 
but instead of water it distilled an exotic Eastern perfume 
which the men declared had a magic property which made 
every woman who wore it irresistible. 

There was a bouquet for each woman guest when she ar- 
rived—posies of flowers which were chosen so that each 
matched the dress of the owner. Paolina was given a tiny 
nosegay of pink rosebuds that had not yet begun to open. 

“They are like you,” the Conte whispered. “Unso- 
phisticated, unaware of the world, and yet 50 exquisite 
that one wants them to remain just as they are.” 

“Do I seem like that to you?” Paolina asked curiously. 


“There is an innocence about you that is almost fright- 
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ening,” he replied. “Here, where every woman is a so- 
phisticated coquette from the moment she is born, you are 
like a sleeping princess. Shall I be the one to awaken you? 
The question tortures me.” 

She turned her head away from him with a little smile, 
but the smile vanished as she saw that/the Contessa Zanetta 
was slipping a flower from her bouquet surreptitiously into 
Sir Harvey’s pocket. 

“Sleep on it,” she whispered, “and perhaps you will 
dream of me.” 

“I need no flower to make me do that,” he answered 
gallantly. 

Petulantly Paolina accepted an invitation to dance and 
was swept into a gay throng who were all masked and yet 
dressed with that fabulous extravagance which proclaimed 
all too obviously to what society they belonged. 

“Later we must go to the Piazza San Marco,” the Conte 
said. “There will be great revelry there tonight and we shall 
be free to enjoy ourselves.” 

“Are we not free now?” Paolina asked. 

“With all this crowd around us?” he smiled. “You do not 
imagine for a moment that our masks are a disguise here. 
Everybody knows who we are and is ready to gossip about 
everything we do, and to repeat, if they overhear it, every- 
thing we say.” 

“Then why be masked?” Paolina asked. 

“It is a pretence that gives us more licence for enjoy- 
ment,” he answered. “Unmasked I might be afraid to 
make love to you; but now, protected by a strip of velvet, I 
can tell you that you entrance me. I think you must be a 
witch who has escaped from being burned at the stake.” 

“I think it is Venice that has bewitched you,” Paolina 
answered, “just as it has bewitched me.” 

“You like it?” he asked. “You would be happy to live 
here?” 

“How can I answer that question after so short an ac- 
quaintance?” Paolina parried. 

At the same time she felt her fingers, which were held 
tightly in his hand, tremble a little. Was it coming so 
quickly? This invitation to marriage which Sir Harvey had 
anticipated and which he had brought her here to receive. 

She was, however, prevented from saying more for at 
that moment a masked Harlequin swept in amongst the 
dancers and, seizing Paolina in his arms, whirled her away. 

“The licence of the Carnival,” he said. “One can steal 
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whom one fancies from any man who is not clever enough 
to hold her.” 

Paolina thought she recognized the grave, rather slow 
voice of the Marquis, and a moment later found she was 
not mistaken. He danced with her until they came to an 
open window, then drew her out on to the carved stone 
balcony which overlooked the Canal. 

“Why did you not answer my letter?” he asked. 

“Your letter?” Paolina questioned in surprise. 

“J wrote a letter with the flowers I sent you asking you 
to see me.” 

“But I never received it,” Paolina said. “Nor the 
flowers.” 

She was puzzled for a moment and then she realized, 
with something almost approaching anger, that Sir Harvey 
must have intercepted both the letter and the gift. 

He was nothing if not thorough, she thought, and having 
made up his mind that the Marquis could not be of any use 
to them, he was ready to ensure by any method, however 
autocratic, that she should forget him. 

“Pray forgive me if I seem rude,” she said. “There must 
have been some mistake. Perhaps the servants put the 
flowers on the table and I did not see them.” 

It was a lame explanation and the Marquis brushed it 
aside for what it was worth. . 

“Your brother is a most efficient chaperon,” he said. 
“Who shall blame him for that? If my sister were as 
beautiful, I should be just as severe a watchdog.” 

“But your sister is beautiful,” Paolina answered. “She is 
obviously very attractive.” 

“She will be glad that you think so,” the Marquis 
answered. “But she would be still more pleased if she heard 
that your brother admired her too. She is already infat- 
uated, did you know that?” 

Paolina caught hold of the cool stone of the balustrade. 

“I guessed it,” she said. 

“When Zanetta makes up her mind she likes someone, 
nothing can change her. Not, indeed, that I would wish to 
do so. It is hard, though, while your brother can take what 
he wants, I must be denied even the happiness of seeing 
you.” 

“I think you know the reason,” Paolina replied. 

“That I am married?” the Marquis enquired. “I guessed 
that was why your brother refused my invitations. But 
must you be so harsh?” 
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“You have a wife, my Lord,” Paolina said gently. “It 
would be best if you paid attention to her rather than to 
m e.” 

“I see you have only heard half the truth,” the Marquis 
answered. “I have a wife, but I suppose no-one troubled to 
tell you we were married when we were only children. I 
was fourteen, she was twelve. Our fathers decided to 
amalgamate our estates. It was an excellent idea from their 
point of view, but from mine it was disastrous.” 

“Why?” Paolina asked. 

“Our marriage was but a mere formality,” the Marquis 
explained. “Immediately the ceremony was over, my child- 
bride was taken back to her father’s house and within a 
week something happened which changed the whole course 
of our lives. She had a fall from the stairs in the courtyard. 
Nobody knows quite what happened, but it is thought that 
she caught her heel in the hem of her gown—something as 
simple as that. But she fell, breaking her leg and hitting her 
head against a piece of heavy statuary which stood at the 
bottom of the staircase. When she was picked up she was 
unconscious. Though she recovered consciousness some 
time later, she never regained her full senses.” 

“What do you mean?” Paolina asked in horror. 

“I mean, to put it bluntly, that she is mad,” the Marquis 
answered. “She lives in her father’s house, and while I have 
grown older she has remained a child. Every physician of 
note in the whole of Europe has prescribed for her. Her 
father has even sent to Egypt and to Persia for 
apothecaries and priests learned in the art of medicine and 
herbs, but nothing is of any avail. She does not even 
recognize me and I think that her family are only known 
to her because she sees them so frequently, not because she 
has any real idea of their relationship.” 

l “It is the saddest story I have ever heard,” Paolina said 
in a low voice. 

“It is not something I speak of to many people,” the 
Marquis told her. “But I wanted you to know the truth.” 

“Thank you for telling me,” Paolina answered. She 
paused a moment and then added: “It seems so inadequate 
to say I am sorry.” 

“I do not want your sympathy,” he replied, “only your 
understanding and perhaps the promise that you will be a 
little kinder to me. I am a very lonely person. I suppose by 
nature I was never intended to be a rake or someone who 

only went from party to party seeking amusement with a 
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different woman every night. I want a home of my own. 
would like to settle down and have children. What hope is 
there for me?” 


He sighed and impulsively Paolina put her hand on his. 


arm. 
“Is there no way of your becoming free?” she asked. 


“There is nothing I can do,” he answered. “And so I 1 


must remain as I am until her death brings me a merciful 
release.” 

There was nothing Paolina could say. Instead she moved 
to lean over the balcony to look at the water below. The 
Marquis stood beside her, his eyes on her face. After a 
long pause she said: ; 

“I am deeply sorry for you, but you must not let it em- 
bitter you. Everyone has troubles, everyone has secrets 
which must be hidden from the world with a brave face.” 

“And what are your secrets?” he asked in an amused 
voice. 

“I assure you that I have some,” Paolina answered. 

“Will you not confide in me?” the Marquis enquired. “I 
have been honest with you. Tell me what you are hiding 
behind that exquisite little face and in the darkness of 
those purple eyes.” 

“Who said they are purple?” Paolina enquired. 

“I do,” he answered. “When you are worried or trou- 
bled, it is like looking into the heart of a violet. But when 
you are happy there is a kind of shimmering radiance 
about them which makes me think I am staring at a star.” 


“The compliments Venetians pay me are beginning to 


tum my head,” Paolina said with a little laugh. “For- 
tunately I do not take them seriously.” 

“Yet I want you to take me seriously,” the Marquis in- 
sisted. 


“How can I?” Paolina enquired. “Although my brother 
has not forbidden me to see you, I think you know that he 
would put every obstacle in the way of our meeting or 
becoming friends.” 

“Then what can I do?” the Marquis asked passionately. 
“TI want to see you, I want to be with you more than I have 
ever wanted to be with any woman before. Yet, what can I 
offer you? Only the heart of a man who would love you 
better than his life or his hope of Heaven.” 

Paolina made a little gesture of helplessness. 


“There is nothing I can answer to that,” she said. “I am 
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honoured that you should feel that way about me, but you 
know that we can be nothing to each other and therefore it 
is best not to make it harder by talking of what might be.” 

She was trying to be kind and thinking only of the Mar- 
quis, but he took it that she was also interested in him. 
Raising her hand to his lips he covered it with kisses. 

“I love you!” he said. “I have loved you wildly, pas- 
sionately, eternally, from the very first moment I saw you. 
Do za mean that ave could care for me a little?” 

“She means nothing of the a i i 
— g sort,” a severe voice said 

They both started guiltily to see Sir Harvey standing in 

the doorway. 
; "I found out,” he said, “who was the Harlequin who had 
invaded this party and carried off my sister from her host at 
dinner. I do not wish to fight with you, my Lord Marquis, 
but my sister’s good name is one that I shall not hesitate to 
defend if the necessity arises.” 

“Your sister is safe with me,” the Marquis answered. 

“The reputation of an unmarried woman, when she is 
constantly in the company of a married man, is bound to 
suffer,” Sir Harvey said. 

“Very well, I will be honest,” the Marquis confessed, 
“and admit that I came here tonight only because I hoped 
to see your sister. Now I will go back to the revels which 
on *— make those who take part in them extremely 

He spoke bitterl instincti ina’ 

— — ey y and instinctively Paolina’s hand went 

_“Do not speak like that,” she pleaded. “I want your hap- 
piness—we all do. It is only that neither of us can help each 
other at the moment. I must do as my brother wishes and 
not see you. But, I promise you one thing, I shall remem- 
ber you in my prayers.” 

He took both her hands in his, bent his head and kissed 
me —— epoca another word, he was gone. 

; you such a fool as to w i i i 
him?” Sir Harvey asked angrily, a E Wren 

The tone of his voice brought the blood to Paolina’s 
cheeks. 

“He is unhappy and I have a right to speak with wh 
please,” she retorted. “I also think it insufferable ee 
should have prevented me from receiving his letter.” 

I could see that you liked him,” Sir Harvey replied. 
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“And what was the point of getting yourself involved with 
a man who could offer you nothing save the position of his 
mistress?” A 

He spoke brutally, but instead of feeling shy and embar- 
rassed Paolina only felt angry. l 

“I do not expect to get something out of every man with 
whom I speak,” she said. “I do not debase myself as far as 
that, however much I may pretend to be what I am not. I 
am sorry for the Marquis. He is in a pitiable position from 
which no one can rescue him. At the same time, I am 
proud that he has honoured me by telling me that he loves 
me,” * J * . 

“So that is what he has been saying to you, is it?” Sir 
Harvey asked. “Oh, well, it is easy enough to say if one has 
not to complete the sentence with a wedding ring. If the 
Marquis was free I dare say he would pipe a very different 
tune.” 

“That sort of sneer is unworthy of you,” Paolina cried. 

“Is it?” Sir Harvey asked. “Well, then, let me be blunt 
and say I do not believe in these quick infatuations. If a 
man is going to propose marriage, he thinks it over 
seriously and doesn’t rush bald-headed into it with a 
woman he has only seen for a few hours and of whom he 
knows nothing save that she has a pretty face.” 

“Unless, of course, she is also rich as well,” Paolina said. 

“What do you mean by that?” Sir Harvey asked angrily. 

“I mean,” Paolina answered, “that the Contessa Zanet- 
> 

She was interrupted by a gay voice: 

“Who is talking about me? Oh! I do hope you are saying 
something nice.” 

The Contessa came running through the window on to 
the balcony. 

“I have been looking for you everywhere. Oh, Sir Har- 
vey, how could you neglect me so? I have been feeling very 
sad because you vanished.” ; 

“I was only looking after my rather tiresome little 
sister,” Sir Harvey answered. “Now that I have found her, 
let us collect the Conte and go down to supper.” ! 

“I saw Leopaldo a few minutes ago,” the Contessa 
answered. “He was searching for your sister. I have never 
known him so attentive.” 

She gave Paolina a little mischievous smile and added: 

“All the women in Venice are longing to scratch y 
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eyes Out. Perhaps it is fortunate that you are wearing a 
m ask.” 

“I think they are exaggerating the politeness of a host to 
his most insignificant guest,” Paolina Said a little stiffly. 

The Contessa laughed. / 

“Oh, you English are so funny!” she said. “You hate 
anyone to say nice things. You always have to disparage it 
or turn it aside. When I told your brother just now that he 
was the most attractive man I had ever seen, he blushed 
beneath his tan. It made me feel as if I had been too bold.” 

“I am not surprised,” Paolina said in a low voice. 

The Contessa turned to Sir Harvey, hanging on his arm, 
her red lips turned invitingly up to his. 

“The English are so tall besides being so handsome,” she 
said. “That is what we women like, to walk beside a tall 
man. It makes us feel as if we are fragile and in need of 
protection.” 

“I think it is I who needs protection, not you,” Sir Har- 
vey laughed. 

“From me?” the Contessa answered. “But, there you are 
very right. I think you are so charming that if I do not 
make it plain to the world that you are my beau someone 
else will try to snatch your first.” 

“Come along down to supper,” Sir Harvey said, looking 
towards Paolina with an embarrassment in his eyes as if he 
tried to explain to her that he could not help the ex- 
travagances of the Contessa. 

But Paolina was not looking at him. Instead she was 
holding herself very stiff and straight as in a cold voice she 
said; 

“I think I can see the Conte in the Ballroom looking for 
us. I will go and tell him we are here.” 

She swept away before Sir Harvey could protest, slip- 
ping through the crowd and quickly reaching the Conte’s 
side. 

“Ah, there you are, Miss Drake,” he exclaimed in relief. 
“I wondered what had happened to you. You vanished 
with that impudent Harlequin and I was afraid he had car- 
ried you off.” 

“We were only on the balcony getting a little air after 
the heat of the room,” Paolina answered. “The Contessa 
Dolfin is there now with my brother.” 

“That does not surprise me,” the Conte smiled. 

“They have suggested that we all go down to supper 

together,” Paolina answered. 
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“Then let us go right away,” the Conte suggested, of- 
fering Paolina his arm. “While Zanetta is engrossed with Sir 
Harvey, Heaven knows how long it will be before they 
follow us.” : 

“Perhaps we had better wait for them,” Paolina 
answered in a troubled voice. i 

“No need at all,” the Conte said. “They will find us in 
the Supper Room. Come, it is over here. I think you will 
agree that the decorations are as beautiful as those in the 
Ballroom.” 

The great Banqueting Hall of the palazzo had been 
transformed into a grotto. Stalactites dropped from the 
roof, the walls sparkled as if with “diamonds and 
everywhere there was the drip of water, showing behind 
miniature waterfalls, faintly lit pools, deep caverns and 
dark caves in which nymphs and mermaids seemed to lurk. — 

Much of it was an optical illusion contrived with mir- 
rors, and yet the effect was startling and, at the same time, — 
very beautiful. J 

There was every form of delicacy to be eaten, and wines 
which were drunk out of huge goblets of gold inset with 
precious stones. | 

“The treasure of the Grittis is unbelievable,” the Count 
said. “And yet the family lives quite quietly as a general 
rule. It is only when there is a party like this that we see 
their magnificent gold ornaments which must be worth a 

king’s ransom.” i 

Paolina found it hard to attend to him. Her eyes were 
wandering towards the door, wondering where Sir Harvey © 
was, wondering why he had not joined them. 

She thought suddenly that she hated the Contessa with 
her enticing, baby ways and her exaggerated compliments, 
which would put any decent reserved Englishwoman to 
shame. 

Still Sir Harvey did not come, and she was wondering 
desperately if she should suggest that they should go and 
look for him when he appeared. He was alone and he came 
quickly to their table with a muttered apology at having 
been so long. i 

“Where is Zanetta?” the Conte asked. § 

“She was called away,” Sir Harvey replied. “I think there 
is some trouble at home. A servant arrived who wished to- 
speak with her and when she had heard what he had to say 
she went off with him immediately.” ‘ 
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“I wonder what it can be,” the Conte said with a puzzled 
frown. 

“I imagine it is of little consequence,” Sir Harvey 
answered. 

As he as only starting his supper while Paolina and the 
Conte had nearly finished theirs, the Conte pressed upon 
him many delicacies, some of which had been brought 
hundreds of miles for this special occasion. 

Sir Harvey was just finishing a dish of caviare when a 
man, rising from another table to go back to the Ballroom, 
stopped suddenly and gave a loud exclamation. 

Paolina, who was seated with her back to him, turned 
her head, She saw that he was obviously a middle-aged 
man, slightly corpulent, wearing a narrow mask, which 
showed beneath it a wide, rather disagreeable mouth. 

“Tell me, Madame,” he said, in a rough voice, address- 
ing himself to Paolina, “where did you get that necklace of 
pearls?” 

“My necklace!” Paolina answered in surprise, putting 
her fingers up to the pearls which lay, warm and glowing, 
at the base of her throat. 

“Yes! Where did you get them?” the man repeated. 

Sir Harvey half rose from the table. 

“May I ask, Sir,” he enquired, “why you think you are 
entitled to address my sister, without introduction, in such 
terms?” 

“So she is your sister is she?” the man retorted. “Well, 
perhaps you can answer the question better than she can. 
Where did that necklace come from?” 

— the devil has it got to do with you?” Sir Harvey 

“A good deal, I fancy,” the man replied. “Because it 
belongs to me—or, rather, to the lady to whom I gave it!” 

I think you must be foxed,” Sir Harvey remarked. 
“Take yourself off and cease to bother us.” 

me shall do nothing of the sort,” the man replied 
aggressively. “I tell you that necklace, which this woman is 
wearing, is not hers. If you have stolen it, as I imagine you 

must have, I shall force you to return it to me.” 

Paolina sat rigid with surprise and fright. Sir Harvey 
gave a short laugh. 

“You are indeed in your cups,” he said. “Maybe this is 
your idea of a joke during Carnival time, but I find it 
—* tiresome. Run away and find someone else to play 
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The man moved forward to the table and brought his 
fist crashing down amongst the plates and goblets. 

“You shall not laugh it off like that,” he said. “That is- 
the necklace that I gave to Contratina only last Christmas, 
It was of three rows, but I would recognize that clasp 
anywhere. I had it specially designed for me by one of the 
finest jewellers in all Naples.” H 

“This is past a joke,” Sir Harvey answered coolly. “But 
to be rid of you I will tell you what you wish to know. I 
bought that necklace for my sister less than a week ago in 
Ferrara. We were shipwrecked; all our clothes and a num- 
ber of our jewels were lost in the tempest. She needed some- 
thing to adorn her neck and so I purchased -it for her. I can 
give you the name of the jeweller if you are interested.” 

The man’s eyes narrowed. 

“Are you telling the truth?” he enquired. | 

“I swear it,” Sir Harvey answered blithely. “My sister will 
confirm what I say.” 

He looked at Paolina who made an inarticulate murmur 
which might have meant anything. She was kneading her 
hands together under the table—afraid of what would hap- 
pen, afraid that the necklace, of all silly things, would give 
away all they had built up with so much care. 

“I tell you,” the man was saying, “that I had that clasp 
especially designed for Contratina. You have heard of her, I 
presume?” 

“The singer?” Sir Harvey asked. “Who has not heard of 
the ‘Nightingale of Naples’?” 

“Contratina honoured me with her friendship,” the mid- 
die-aged man said a little heavily. “My name, Sir, is Bondi.” — 

The Conte spoke for the first time. | 

“Signor Bondi is a very important ship-owner,” he an- 
nounced. | 

“J thank you for your recognition,” Signor Bondi — 
remarked, with a little bow in the Conte’s directon. 

“In which case the Signor has doubltess heard of the loss 
of the Santa Lucia,” Sir Harvey said, “the packet boat car- 
rying passengers between Naples and Venice which was 
wrecked on the rocks off the coast of Ferrara.” 

“The Santa Lucia wrecked! I do not believe it!” 

Signor Bondi stared at him wildly, and then, as no one 
said anything, he went on: f 

“I only arrived today from Constantinople. I have been 
there in one of my own ships. I enquired if Contratina had 
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arrived and was told that although accommodation had 
been reserved for her for the last five days she has not 
turned up. There was a letter for me saying she was ar- 
riving on the Santa Lucia. You are quite certain it was 
wrecked?” f 

“Not only wrecked, but everyone, except my sister and 
myself, was drowned,” Sir Harvey said quietly. 

The middle-aged man put his hands to his face. He was 
obviously stricken. 

“And Contratina?” he asked. 

“No one else was saved,” Sir Harvey replied. 

f “I cannot believe it. I must make enquiries,” Signor Bon- 
di blustered. And then in a quieter voice: “You saw her on 
board?” 

He spoke to Paolina but it was Sir Harvey who 
answered. 

“I saw her the night before the storm. She was looking 
forward to arriving in Venice. She retired to bed early be- 
cause she was a bad sailor.” 

“She hated the sea,” Signor Bondi said in a voice choked 
with emotion. 

He turned away from the table and Paolina could see he 
was very near to tears. 

“I will go and make enquiries,” he muttered, “I cannot 
— that there is no hope—no possiblity of her being 

ved, 

His voice broke on the last word and he staggered awa 

“Poor man,” Paolina said. “I do not think I noticed the 
lady on board, but then I was in my. ” She stopped 
suddenly. She was going to say “my father’s cabin,” and 
— that the Conte was listening. 

“You were not well yourself,” Sir Harvey interposed 
quickly, filling in the gap. “As you say, you were in your 
own cabin most of the time. But I saw Contratina. She was 
attractive, but getting on a little in years.” 

‘The necklace!” the Conte said curiously. “How does it 
happen that your sister has her necklace?” 

It is extraordinary, to say the least of it,” Sir Harvey 
replied. I presume one of the fishermen who were collect- 
ing everything they could from the wreck must have found 
it and sold it in Ferrara. The day after we got ashore they 
were going out all the time with their boats to salvage 
every single thing they could.” 

The Conte smiled. 
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“They are like hawks, aren’t they? I have seen them at t 
myself. Well, it must have been a good haul for the lucky 
fellow who found Contratina’s jewels. They were famous, 
of course. She had received them from Emperors, Kings, E 
Oriental potentates, and all sorts of people. I imagine Bon- 
di must have contributed quite a few. He was certainly 
very infatuated, to judge by his sorrow at the lady’s death.” i 

“I do not know what to say,” Paolina said in a low | 
voice. “I was so thrilled with these pearls. Now I feel as if- 
they do not belong to me any more.” i 

“You must not feel like that,” the Conte answered. “AI 
jewels have a history. The ones in my family, for instance, ~ 
have been passed down from generation to generation. 
Hundreds of women have worn them, and yet that does not 
detract from their beauty for the woman who wears them 
last.” 

“And yet Contratina died in the storm,” Paolina fal- 
tered. 


“She was unlucky,” Sir Harvey said. “And she did not 
suffer. The water came into the cabins so quickly that it 
drowned those who were trapped below before they realized 
what was happening.” 

Paolina gave a little shudder. 

“If I had not come up on deck at that particular mo- 
ment,” she whispered. | 

“Do not think about it,” Sir Harvey admonished. ! 

He put out his hand and laid it on hers, and she felt the 
command in his fingers, the insistence by which he told her 
to pull herself together. 

“I think I would like to go home,” she said. l 

“That is impossible,” the Conte expostulated. “Besides, — 
why be unhappy? We all have to die some time. Per- 
sonally, I would rather die when I was young and enjoying 
life than disintegrate slowly in old age, finding all pleasures 
denied to me, all excitements past.” 

“That is exactly how I feel,” Sir Harvey agreed. “Death 
is but a little thing so long as it comes swiftly. It is life 
which is far more difficult.” 

“I suppose you are right,” Paolina said. Nevertheless, 
she reached up her arms and undid the clasp of her pearls, 
“Keep them for me,” she begged Sir Harvey, and slipped 
them into his hand. 

“I want to give you a necklace to put round your neck,” 
the Conte whispered as they moved away from the Supper 
Room and back into the Ballroom. 
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“I think I am content to wear nothing, at the moment,” 
Paolina answered. 

“I would like to see you wearing my family emeralds,” 
he went on as if she had not spoken. ‘They would show up 
the whiteness of your skin and the gold of your hair. Yet 
perhaps the sapphires would be better still. There is a depth 
in them which reminds me of your eyes.” 

There was no need for Paolina to answer him. A crowd 
in the Ballroom precluded conversation. More revellers in 
fancy dress had surged in with those who were more con- 
ventionally garbed. They were laughing and teasing the 
masked dancers and forming a crocodile to thread their way 
through the throng, making everyone join in, and gradually 
— the whole Ballroom into the noisy jubilance of a 

air. 

Paolina found herself whisked away from the Conte’s 
side by a tall pierrot who forced her, by steering her with 
his hands on her waist, to become part of the crocodile 
which was threading its way through the Ballroom and in- 
to the Palace. 

Round the reception rooms they went, through the hall 
and out of a side door into the narrow, paved street which 
wound behind the palazzo to the Piazza San Marco, 

Paolina tried to escape, to prevent herself from ac- 
companying the metrymakers, but the pierrot was too 
strong for her and propelled her along. Although she called 
out that she wished to sta » her voice was lost in the 
general noise and laughter. 

There was music playing all the way along the narrow 
streets, and then suddenly they were in the brightness of the 
Piazza San Marco. The café doors were Open, the chairs 
outside were crowded with men and women drinking wine, 
singing, Or merely staring at their fellow creatures. There 
was dancing in the Piazza and it was almost impossible to 
make oneself heard above the general hubbub. 

“Please, let me g0,” Paolina cried, but her voice was 
inaudible until at last the dancing crocodile came to a stop. 

She turned to face her captor. 

“I must go back,” she said a little breathlessly, 

“Not yet, Pretty Lady,” he answered in a laughing voice. 
: ere 1S sO much to see here. Why not enjoy yourself? It 
is the Carnival, you know.” 

“It is certainly an excuse for every sort of madness,” 
Paolina answered. “But my brother will be worried about 
me.” 
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“He will know that no one could harm such a sweet 


creature at Carnival time, or at any other time for that mat- 


ter,” the stranger replied. 

“I wish I could be sure of that,” she answered. “But all 
the same, I should like to go home.” 

“Where is home, Pretty Lady?” he questioned. 


She did not answer that, feeling perhaps it would be in- 
discreet to give her address to someone she had never met 


before. 


“I was a guest at the Palazzo Gritti, as you saw,” she 3 
answered. “My friends will be waiting there. Will you 


please take me back?” 

“Why must you be in such a hurry?” he asked. “If we 
walk a little way we can take a gondola. That will be 
easier—and far more romantic.” 

There was something in his voice which told Paolina that 
that at least would be a very unwise thing to do. 

“Thank you, Sir, but I must return,” she answereed. 

She turned to run but he caught her by the hand. 

“Not so fast, Pretty Lady,” he cried. “You are too pretty 
to lose just when I have found you. Come and dance with 
me over there by the band. Or shall we go and look at the 
stalls and I will buy you something that you can keep by 
which to remember this evening?” 

“No, thank you,” Paolina answered. 

She tried to struggle against him but he was too strong 
for her. 

“Come along, now,” he said. “You are being tiresome. 
Shyness is all very well in its place, but you do not want to 
be shy with me. There are lots of amusing things to do. I 
hate doing them alone. First of all we will have a glass of 
wine. It might warm the cockles of your cold little heart.” 

“I have told you that I must go back,” Paolina said. 

She was feeling desperate now; afraid of this unknown 
man, and afraid, too, of the crowd milling around, many of 


them obviously out for any sort of mischief which would 


make them laugh! 
“Let me go.” 


She twisted her arm in his hold with a swiftness that | 


took him by surprise, and then she was running away from 
San Marco, down the twisting, narrow roadway through 
which they had come. 


She could hear him pounding behind her and only the 
fact that she was smaller and quicker on her feet than he | 
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was kept her ahead. He let out a huntin cry and sh 
that she might, in truth, be a wild boar ae * stag — 
from pounding horses and baying dogs. 

He seemed to be drawing nearer and though she twisted 
in and out of the passers-by she knew that her breath was 
failing and that it was inevitable that within a few seconds 
he must catch up with her. 

It was then she saw coming towards her a Man wearing 
a blue coat embroidered with pearls that she recognized. 
She gave a little sobbing cry and spurred herself forward, 
reached him and flung her arms round his neck. Her relief 
at seeing Sir Harvey was so intense that even if she had not 
been breathless she would have been unable to speak. 

_He put his arm round her and held her close just as the 
pierrot came running up. 

ee . ee ” the pierrot ejaculated. 

“You leave her alone or I will s ike you throu 
heart, you dog,” Sir Harvey snarled af hiin.. a 

The pierrot, defeated, smiled disarmingly. 

“Sorry, old fellow. I didn’t know she was your par- 
ticular pigeon,” he answered. “Take care of her, she’s a 
pretty piece of goods.” 

He strolled away without another word and Paolina, 
with her face hidden in Sir Harvey’s shoulder, could not 
help laughing. 

“I was... frightened,” she said, her breath still coming 
with difficulty, “It was... si 
rights, silly of me, but...I was... 

“You are more trouble to look after than a stable of race 
—— aa Oy —— “Come on, let us take a 

and get home. I have had enough for toni 
so, I should think, have you.” oe 

Paolina raised her head from his shoulder. 

I have never been so glad to see anybody as I am to see 
eon you,” she said. “It was stupid to be so frightened, and I 
do not think he meant me much ill. At the same time, I am 
not used to it.” 

“Used to what?” Sir Harvey enquired. 

All this attention, men snatching at me, paying me 
—— not know what to think of it all.” 

ou sho not ” Si i 
sympa E be so pretty,” Sir Harvey said un- 

He was leading her, as he spoke, to a little side canal 
where a number of gondolas were waiting for hire. He 
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helped Paolina in and sat down beside her. She put up her | 


hands and tidied her hair, and as she did so remembered 
the necklace. 

“Signor Bondi,” she whispered. “What are you going to 
say to him?” 

“Why should I say anything to him?” Sir Harvey en- 
quired as the gondola nosed its way slowly, almost silently 
over the dark water. 

“Do you think he believes you bought the necklace?” 
Paolina asked. 

“What does it matter?” Sir Harvey answered. “He can- 
not prove I didn’t.” 

“You took it from her,” Paolina said accusingly. 

“Yes, I took it from her,” Sir Harvey replied firmly. 

There was a long silence and then, as if by not speaking 
Paolina forced him into an explanation, he said defiantly: 

“What does it matter? She could no longer enjoy them 
and I knew where they were. That was why I went back to 
the ship. If the fishermen had got there first, then there 
would have been no hope of our having any of the pick- 
ings. And we should not be here, for one thing.” 


“It seems so awful when she was dead,” Paolina mur- 


mured. 

“She did not suffer,” Sir Harvey answered. “And, 
besides, if I had not gone when I did, no one would have 
had the jewels. They would have gone to the bottom of the 
sea, and what good would they have done there?” 

He paused, but as Paolina did not answer his question 
he went on: 

“Contratina was not a bad woman. She gave a great deal 
of pleasure, both by her singing and her charms. Many peo- 
ple loved her. I do not believe that her jewels would bring 
evil or disaster to anyone.” 

“She would not have wanted us to have them,” Paolina 
said. 

“No, she was not like that,” Sir Harvey answered. “I 


became friendly with her on the ship and she was a very © 


generous, warm-hearted woman. She gave as easily as she 


took. Had she known what was going to happen, she 


would, I believe, have wanted me to have her jewels rather 
than that they should have rotted at the bottom of the 
ocean or been pawed over by some avaricous fisherman.” 


“She would have wanted you to have them,” Paolina 
repeated slowly. She turned to look at him in the star 
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love to her on the ship.” g his face. “You made 
“Why not?” Sir Harvey enquired. “She fo i 
. und old Bondi 

ve wee 
x 7 — but he was not the galy recipient of her 


“I wish I had known,” Paolina said. “ 
— — said. “I would never have 

“I do not begin to understand women.” Sj 

> Sir H 
remarked in an exasperated tone. “You are making all thie 
fuss about a necklace which belonged to Contratina, who 
was a charming woman who would never have hurt 
anyone in her life if she could have helped it; and yet you 
g? mip a shop and buy a ring or a bracelet which may 
*— longed to anyone. You would have no idea who 
* Bakes a — be accursed or filled with the bit- 
evil of its previo 

it withones cates p us owner. But you would wear 

“I suppose you are right,” Paolina said sl 

l l } owly. “And 

there is something horrible in thinking you — Con. 
tratina, that she died, and you gave her necklace to me.” 
* I did not love her and it was not my fault she died,” Sir 
; —* answered, “I gave you the necklace merely as a 
agade, part of the masquerade which you and I are 
presenting to the world. It was not as if it were an ex- 
ae ey my affection, or anything like that.” 

O, . : ” $ 
J of course it was not. I... I had forgotten,” Paolina 
3 J mr turned away from him, looking out into the 
come p ne — — a sistecky do ee 
—— Then impulsively she turned 

— me for being so stupid.” 
À ere is nothing to forgive,” Sir Harv " 
ee not er why you are —— 

am not. It was foolish ind, i 
moment,” — of me to mind, if only for a 

“Let us forget it,” Sir Harvey answered. “Y. 
ir | ou need not 
woa necklace again if you do not want to—in fact, it 
7 be better if you didn’t. When Bondi has recovered 
: * pe Shock of Contratina’s death, he will doubtless 
ae rath about it again. It was unfortunate that he 
o ve recognized the clasp. It shows what a fool I 
was not to have sold the pearls with everything else.” 


“The great 4 
Paolina aeked. 7 many other things, were there?” 
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“Quite a number,” Sir Harvey admitted. 


There was another long pause and then Paolina asked in _ 


a very low voice: 

“Was she nice? Did you love her very much?” 

Sir Harvey laughed. 

“I have told you, I did not love her at all. She was an 
amusing companion for a short voyage. She had more to 
talk about than most of the people on that ship. And I sup- 
pose, both being adventurers of a sort, we automatically 
gravitated towards each other,” 

“T see,” 

Paolina’s voice was still low, and then they sat in silence 
until they reached their palazzo. : 

She went upstairs into her bed-chamber. But when she 
got there she did not undress. Instead she sat for some time 
staring at her reflection in the mirror. Then on an impulse 
she opened the door again and went into the gallery to look 
for Sir Harvey. She somehow felt he would not have gone 
to bed. 

She found him leaning at the open window, looking out, 
yet seeming to see nothing—neither the lights on the gon- 
dolas below nor the stars above. 

He was deep in thought and for a moment he did not 
even hear her. She came close and stood beside him. 

“What are you thinking about?” she asked at length. 

He started, and seemed surprised to see her. 

“I did not hear you,” he answered. “I thought you had 
retired.” 

“I wanted to say good night first,” Paolina said. “And 
also to say I am sorry I was stupid. I will wear the necklace 
if you like.” 


He put his hand under her chin and turned her face up to 
his. 


“What a nonsensical little child you are,” he said. 
“Forget about the necklace. It was a senselesss action on 
my part in asking you to wear it in the first place. Now it 
has brought us a certain amount of trouble. Forget it; 
forget Contratina, too, if that is worrying you.” 

“Were you thinking about her?” Paolina asked. 

Sir Harvey shook his head. 

“No, I was thinking about England,” he replied. “I was 
suddenly feeling homesick for the green fields and trees, 


for the lawns, smooth as velvet, sloping down to a slow, 
winding stream where the trout lie in the shallows. There is 
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something quiet and safe about it all, something very dif- 
ferent from this hectic, insatiable search for gaiety.” 

—— would you like to be home in England?” Paolina 
“Sometimes I think I would sell my’ immortal soul for a 


=~ why I am here, but now I want you to get your beauty 
eep.” 

“Are you afraid I will decrease in value if I do not?” 
Paolina asked, 

She spoke with a smile on her li but there was a slight 
sting behind the words. 7a E 

“But, of course,” he answered. “Could you imagine that 
my concern for you was anything but commercial?” 

His voice was bitter, but their eyes met. For a moment 
something strange and magnetic seemed to pass between 
them. It seemed to hold them both spellbound. Paolina felt 
as if she could not breathe, as if something overwhelming, 
irresistible and inevitable was happening. 

_ Then, with a little inarticulate murmur, she turned from 
him and ran towards her bed-chamber, 
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Paolina awoke with an uneasy feeling that something was 
wrong. For the first time since she had come to Venice the 
beauty of her bed-chamber, with its painted ceiling and 
carved stucco designs over the doors and windows, failed 
to give her any pleasure. 

She had the impression that something was bearing 
down upon her, and although her head did not ache it was 
as if something nagged behind her mind, giving her a 
feeling of apprehension and anxiety which had no founda- 
tion in fact. j 

She hardly sipped the chocolate which her maid brought 
her and was indifferent to the enthusiasm of the hair- 
dresser who had come with new ideas for dressing her hair. 

“Today is a very special day, Milady,” Thérése told her. 
“There will be a Regatta and the competitors will pass un- 
der this very window. The gondolas will be decorated in dif- 
ferent ways and the most beautiful and the fastest will 
receive a purse of money from the hands of the Doge him- 
self, while the last gets a live porker to mock him for being 
so slow!” 

Paolina tried to feel excited, but it was only a pretence 
She hurried over her dressing because she wanted to see Sir 
Harvey. She felt that he, if no one else, could disperse her 
gloom. a 

She remembered how last night he had said that one day 
he would tell her his story. Perhaps today she would heal 
it, and she thought how little she knew about him—this 
man to whom she had trusted herself. Although she wa 
with him every day, although they discussed so many 
things that concerned them both, where his personal 
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was concerned j i 
a She was as ignorant as the first day they 
She thought a little resentfull how muc 
him about herself. Of those he dark che a — 
father, dunned on all sides by their’ creditors, forced at 
times to go without food because they had no money to 
pay for it. And yet she had contrived by some method e 
* ae to keep herself unhurt and unsullied by the 
— € people with whom her father was forced to 

Sir Harvey knew all this and perhaps a great deal 
— managed to put into words. But he had A 
* of himself. She Just knew that he was English and 

s — ae ting” ee only his past but what he was 
those teh rey aaa d the impenetrable barrier of 

en she was dressed, in a rather more si gown 

than usual because somehow she did not feel ike hee en 
fête today, even though it was the Carnival, she pulled open 
* —* of her bed-chamber and hurried into the Gallery 
— — at the far end of it, talking with a man 
— id not recognize, Because she felt it would be 
— = interrupt them, she went into the little Library 
— decorated I almost entirely with books save for a 

gnificent ceiling which showed Neptune rising from the 
waves amidst a bevy of voluptuous goddesses, 

— Sat down beneath them and wondered mis- 
—— beiaj when they were surrounded by so much pic- 
— a any Venetian bothered to look at a living 
vo . >ne compared her slim, not yet mature figure with 
a enticing, sensuous curves of Venus and Juno and felt 

— — ye great disadvantage, 

ad no i how lovely she looked, with 
dark with foreboding and her mouth — —— little 


















at, bare of any or- 
namentation save for the fine 1 i : 
——— aces of her bodice. 


His voice was unexpectedly harsh. tarted 
turned towards him eagerly. $ — * a 


“Oh, yes, I wanted £3 
“Why? to—-see you. 
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“IT do not know. I felt there was something we ought to” 
discuss. Something, perhaps, that you had to tell me.” J 
He walked across the room to the writing-desk which 
was laden with his papers. i 
“You must have had a presentiment,” he said, “unless — 
you have heard what has happened before it was told to 
me.” 
“What has happened!” Paolina repeated. “I had no idea ~ 
that anything actually had happened. I just felt uneasy.” " 
“You were right to do so,” he replied. “I have just been 
brought news that last night the Marquis killed himself,” 

Paolina jumped to her feet. 

“The Marquis!” she ejaculated. “But it cannot be true. 
Who told you?” 

“One of his servants. The Contessa has asked me to 
come to her. I was just deciding whether I should obey or 
refuse.” 

“But, of course you must go to her,” Paolina said. “She 
must be in the depths-of despair. It is tragic—unbelievable! 
Why should the Marquis do such a thing?” | 

“I think you know the answer to that,” Sir Harvey 
answered coldly. 

“J! Why should I know anything about it?” 

“It was because of you that he killed himself.” 

“No! No!” Paolina cried. “It is not true! It cannot be 
true!” 

“But that is unfortunately the fact,” Sir Harvey retorted. 

“I cannot believe it!” Paolna insisted. “Oh, the poor, 
poor Marquis! I knew he was unhappy, but not that his life — 
was so intolerable that he would wish to . . . die.” 

The tears welled into her eyes and she could hardly 
enunciate the last word. \ 

“What did he say to you out on the balcony?” Sir Har- 
vey enquired. ’ 

“He told me that he . . . loved me,” Paolina answered in 

a broken voice. “He told me, too, that he had been... 
married when he was only fourteen and his wife was... 
mad and yet . . . alive. Because of her there was no chance 
of his . . . offering me marriage.” | 
She paused for a moment amidst her sobs and then she 
said: $ 
“I was wondering . . . during the night why he could not 
get an... annulment of his marriage.” A 

“It would be impossible for him,” Sir Harvey said 

sharply. “The grand families of Venice would not stoop to 
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such a thing. It is only the parvenues, and ve 
. . r mod a 
thinking ones at that, who would deign to dodh their 
private and intimate matrimonial affairs in public.” 
“Then he was tied for life,” Paolina sighed, 
“He must have loved you very deeply.” 
“He - . Said so, but I did not . . . understand.” 
ics did you love him?” 
e words seemed to be fired at her like a pistol 
sho 
—— her tears she looked at Sir Garver —— 
“I. . . liked him,” she answered hesitatin S 
À im, Ma : | 
quiet and .. . serious and did not frighten —* se — 
of the other men do here. But... I did not. . . love him.” 
“You must have said too much or, perhaps, too little,” 
Sir Harvey insisted. “A tragedy like this cannot be ex- 
plained away by just a few words on the balcony.” 
5 en — angry. At 2 same time there was something 
voice, something raw and i 
made her blush and — Sa eee 
“N. .. no! You must not think that of 
woe wi 
liked him. That was all. H ited amie 
— e seemed ... kind and un- 
“He is certainly not kind in what h 
now,” Sir Harvey answered. he ne 
a me?” Paolina enquired. 
“To you,” he replied grimly. “Can you imagi 
? gine how the 
tongues of Venice will wag? They will not believe it was 
just an innocent friendship which ended in tragedy. They 
will fen Á far more serious implication on it.” 
i it isn’t true,” Paolina cried. “You know how few 
be — — the — You know that we have 
e, save for i 
—— ast night when we went on the 
“Blast these hot-headed Latins!” Sir Harv j 
r } í ey ejaculated. 
He whole place will be in an uproar by this —— Well, 
; — I had better go to the Contessa and see what I 
“Why should she send for you?” Paolina asked 
VI ) , Sudden! 
pr pte ss “There must be relatives and friends, all sos 
— — known all their life. The Contessa can- 
stranger’s co i s 
— E nsolation nor a stranger’s company 
“The Contessa has her own idea of what 
} i ' art I should 
play in her life,” Sir H id wi —— i 
ep bere arvey said with a little sneering twist 
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Paolina was silent and then, as he walked towards the 
door, she said: ; 
“And are you going to play the part she requires of 
you?” > 
She could not help asking the question. It came to her 
lips almost spontaneously. y 
“I do not know about that,” Sir Harvey answered. 
“What I am most concerned about at the moment is get- 
ting you out of this mess. For, make no mistake, if Vene- 
tian Society should turn against you, we are finished.” \ 
“But it is not my fault,” Paolina said. “How could Į- 
know that he would behave like this? Why, I could almost 
say that I hardly knew him.” ; 4 
“And yet he has killed himself because of you.” 
“How do they know that?” | 
“He must have left a note or something,” Sir Harvey 
answered. “And even if he has not, the whole of Venice 
will know the truth by midday. Already they may be 
gossiping in the coffee shops. The old roués from the 
Casinos will have their ideas of what has happened. The 
Doge and the Senate will have to be informed. I am only 
wondering whether I can persuade the family to hush it 
up—at least as far as the ordinary public is concerned.” 
“You are concerned only with what is being said,” 
Paolina said accusingly. “I am thinking of the Marquis. He 
was young and handsome. Why should he do this? Why? © 
Why?” A 
“Love is a strange thing,” Sir Harvey answered. “At 
times it makes the most sane man mad.” 1 
“Then this deed was madness,” Paolina whispered. 
She wiped her eyes with her handkerchief. Sir Harvey 
still stood there looking at her, so she asked: q 
“You are not angry with me, are you?” j 
It was a very small, pitiful voice in which she spoke; the 
voice of a child who has already been punished and yet is 
still afraid of more. ) 
“Yes, I am angry,” Sir Harvey replied. “Angry because 
everything was going so well and now this has to happen. 
Last night Venice was at your feet, you were by far the 
most beautiful woman in the whole city and everyone wa 
prepared to acknowledge it. Even the women were paying 
you compliments amongst themselves and you had the 
Conte literally eating out of your hand.” 
“The Conte! I had forgotten him! What will he say to 
this?” Paolina ejaculated. 
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“That remains to be seen,” Sir Harve X 
; y answered. “If he 
does not call today and there is no sign from him, then we 
—— — this = frightened him off—not a very 
ation just when I tho 
—— ught Y could really see our 
“I... am sorry,” Paolina stammered. 
Sir Harvey looked at her and there was no relaxation of 
— in his face. His eyes were as cold as ice. 
e you are too beautiful,” h i 
— that is what is wrong.” ah are 
e turned and walked from the room, and Paolin 
, — a col- 
lapsed on the sofa in tears. She cried for a long time, think. 
ing of the Marquis and thinking, too, of the hardness of Sir 
— face as he went from the room. 

_14€ Nad gone to see the Contessa. She thought of the 
— with her warm, glowing face and passionate, dark 
—— — —* She recalled the exciting, sensuous 

of her hi i 
—— y which never seemed to be still for 

Perhaps that was the sort of beauty that Si 

at Sir Harvey ad- 
— Paolina thought bitterly; and if the Conte failed her, 
—* should Sir Harvey worry? He could marry the 

ntessa and live happily ever afterwards. She would have 
to go away and leave them. Go to Rome, Naples, France 
en = pind — anywhere, what would it matter, because 
—* alone with no one to look after her, no one to 
She cried again at the thought and th i 
en, with an eff 
roused herself to go to her chamber and bathe her —— 
a She did not dare go out. She did not even dare go to 
x window for fear that someone might see her. She could 
a a — — eee the sumptuously furnished 
sm 
—— rary and feel that even they were 
She did not belong here. She w 
‘ as Only a tend 
playactor, with nothing beneath the — — 


that she could call her own. She w i 
„her ould not mind h 
humble, how poor it might be, if only she could be J 
of it, if only she could find security. 
She thought of all the long succession of Shabby hotel 


Somehow they had not mattered be 
cause they had 
utterly impersonal—a few months in a back ieee * 
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in a palace by the sea, a hasty escape to a tiny, dirty room 
up a broken stairway, a little hut that had been lent them — 
by a lake, and then back again to the towns. 

Oh, those towns! All looking the same and all to her 
father had meant only one thing—a Casino, green baize 
tables, the clink of money, the shuffle of the cards. 

She wondered, now, how she had managed to carry on 
for so long. At first it had been different because there had 
been money coming regularly from England. She did not 
know whether it was a pension, she thought it must be, or a 
remittance from her father’s family. 

She only knew it arrived regularly and they had looked 
forward to it, anticipating it, and prayed for it. It had been 
there, the one security, the one thing which saved them l 
from the worst predicaments and most desperate moments 
of need. 

And then, one night in a wild, drunken moment, her 
father had gambled away their monthly cheque. She could 
still see the man who had got it—a dark, swarthy individual 
who was clever enough to tie up the legal side of it, to make 
certain that the money came to him and there was no 
possibility for her father evading his debt. 

After that they had just drifted, sinking lower and lower, 
moving always into worse rooms in lodging-houses which 
no decent woman would have deigned to enter. Perhaps it 
was because she was so different from them, and perhaps 
because they seldom saw her, that the men in those low, 
cut-throat districts left her alone. 

Sometimes she would be accosted in the market, 
sometimes a man, seeing her hurrying along the street, 
would speak to her or shout after her. Otherwise she passed _ 
unmolested. After every such experience she would run 
hastily to her room, lock the door and lie, panting with — 
fear, on the bed. 

It was then that she would pray for her father to return, — 
to come home early for once, to be with her, to keep her 
safe at least from her fears of being attacked. But her 
prayers were never answered. It was always dawn before 
he came staggering in, bleary-eyed and usually despondent 
because his luck had been bad. 

They had sold everything there was to sell. She even 
suspected at times that her father stole. And yet, somehow, © 
he carried on. There was always just enough money to get 
to the Casino, just enough for one stake, or perhaps two, 
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just enough to be certain that she was alone again without 
him, from late in the afternoon until the early morning. 

“After suffering all that why am I not happier now that I 
am free?” Paolina asked herself, and knew that the answer 
lay in the fact that she was still afraid—afraid of being 
alone, afraid of losing even this transitory, rootless security 
which Sir Harvey had offered her for just as long as he 
could afford it. 

She tried to reckon up in her head what this palazzo 
must be costing them in servants, in wine, in food; and she 
knew that however much he had obtained from the sale of 
the jewels and from the three thousand crowns which the 
Duke had offered for her it would not last very long at the 
rate they were spending it. 

The day of reckoning was round the corner and the only 
thing that could save them was if she became engaged to 
the Conte. 

Paolina glanced at the clock on the mantelpiece. Already 
it was past noon. She wondered if he had said anything last 
night about calling or if she might have expected a letter 
from him. She found she could remember nothing that was 
said during the whole evening. It was all indistinct, and the 
only thing she could recall vividly was that moment when 
she had seen Sir Harvey’s blue coat coming towards her 
* had run desperately to hide her face against his shoul- 

er. 

How broad and strong he had seemed, and how easily all 
her fears had vanished away just because he was there! He 
always had that effect on her, she thought. With him she 
felt safe. 

She remembered that overwhelming relief when he had 
come bursting through the window into the Duke’s room 
when she had almost given up hope of rescue. How strong 
he was! How handsome! Everything a woman would want 
to protect her against the world. 

She moved restlessly down the Gallery to where she 
could see the wide, carpeted staircase which led down to the 
entrance hall. Why had he not come back? What was hap- 
pening? Had he, perhaps, decided to have no more to do 
ee her, to cast her from him? 

e felt herself shiver at the thought and her hands grow 
cold. He had been gone a long — now. And thin at 
She waited there, standing shivering at the top of the stairs, 
she heard his footfalls on the marble floor below. 

She would have known his walk anywhere. That strong, 
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decisive tread of a man who is sure of himself, a man 


who walks as if the world was put there for him to stand 
on it. 

He started up the staircase and she waited apprehen- 
sively without moving until, at the turn of the stairs, she 
could see his face. He looked up then and saw her, her hair 


like sunshine against the dark pictures on the walls, her 


skin as white as, if not whiter than, the camellias that he 
held in his hands. 
He came slowly up the stairs in silence and then as he 
reached Paolina she could contain herself no longer. 
“What has happened?” 


Her voice seemed to come from the very depths of her | 


being, and yet it was hardly above a whisper. He put the 
camellias in her hands. 

“The Contessa sent you these. She is broken-hearted at 
her brother’s loss, and yet she understands it was not your 


fault.” 
Paolina felt as if the relief was almost too much. She 


swayed a little and Sir Harvey’s arm went out to support 


her. 

“It is all right,” he said kindly. “They wish to keep 
everything a secret except from the most intimate members 
of the family.” 

“How did he . . . die?” 

“He shot himself! With a duelling pistol! It was found 
beside him on the floor.” 

“Then how did they know it was . . . because of . . 
me?” 
“He left a note asking that his heart should be embalmed 
and sent to you in an alabaster urn.” 

“No! No!” 

Paolina almost shrieked the words. 

“I will not take it. They cannot . .. make me.” 

“Be calm now,” Sir Harvey admonished. 

He helped Paolina to a sofa and then walked across the 
room to pour out two glasses of wine. 

“Drink this,” he said. “You need it—in fact, I think we 
both need it after what we have been through this morn- 
ing.” 
She was trembling so much that she could hardly take 
the glass from him. In the end he helped her raise it to her 
lips. She took a long draught and the wine coursing down 
her throat put an end to her trembling and stopped the 
hysteria which seemed to rise within her. 
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“How could we have done . . . such a thing?” i 
—, to — after a moment. — 
1 e are dealing with Latins, remember.” Sir H 
ee * not think the same Way as we do. Alse, 
s far more in ir ‘li i 
—— k their ‘lives than in an 
“I will not take it,” Paolina said a little h i 
a » Pao ysterically. 
Leave that to me,” Sir Harvey answered, “You need 
= se ee —* * do anything about it. But the fact 
: because his letter constitu’ i i i 
any A itutes a will, the family will 
“It was cruel, cruel... .” 
“I agree with you. I have no stomach i 
* * . * or ath 
suicides. There is his mother sobbing her hatte du "hie 
sister stricken and the whole house in tears. If ever a young 
man was selfish, heartless, without thought of those who 
m —— on him, it was the young Marquis. I am 
2 —— at he is not alive and that I cannot teach him 
“Don’t!” Paolina be “It i 
dead E ANS gged. is unlucky to speak of the 
“I am not concerned with that sort of luck,” Si 
a uck,” Sir Harve 
— sharply. “If you ask my opinion, it was : 
— y * Se a coward who had not got the 
e as it is. It only sh 
money ——— y shows where the greed for 
— —— money! What has that got to do with it?” 
Sir Harvey smiled grimly 
“I discovered quite a lot of things thi i 
i gs this morning. 
Marquis had no fortune. He lived in great wealthy. i an 
—* all < — and the trappings that his position 
co possibly give him and practicall i 
ape to his poor, mad wife.” k Tal P TES AD 
“So that is why he did not T i 
— get an annulment!” Paolina 
“The main reason, of course.” Sir Harve 
. on, i y answered. 
Although the family is as proud as the devil.” 
e the Contessa has no money either?” 
aolina could not help it, but there was a sudden light i 
her eyes and a lilt in her voice. — 
“No. I never imagined she h ” Si 
— agin e had any,” Sir Harvey 


“But I... I thought ie . perhaps she wanted to... 
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marry you and that you would .. . consider it,” Paolina 
stammered. 

Sir Harvey threw back his head and laughed. The sound 
seemed somehow to break the gloom which had hung over 
the room the whole morning. 

“So that was what you were imagining,” he said. “You — 
were quite wrong. The Contessa did not want anything so 
permanent as marriage from me—although she might have 
considered it if I could have convinced her I was wealthy 
enough. No, what she desired was that I should be her 
cavaliere. Every Venetian lady has one, you know—a 
young man who attends her from first thing in the morning 
till last thing at night, who looks after her, who obeys her 
slightest request and who fulfils all the obligations that her 
husband is disinclined to do. He is, in fact, far more impor- 
tant than her husband.” 

“I have noticed that every Venetian lady has a 
gentleman beside her,” Paolina said. “But I thought that 
most of them must be their husbands.” 

“No true Venetian troubles herself with her husband,” 
Sir Harvey said. “It is the cavaliere whom you will find al- 
ways at her side. Yet somehow I do not think I am cut 
out to be a boudoir gallant.” 

He grinned as he spoke and Paolina suddenly found that 
the world was full of sunshine. 

“So that was what she wanted!” she exclaimed. 


on = fee Venice know about this?” she asked. 

— —— get out,” Sir Harvey said indifferent} 
——— & you can keep a secret from the — 
* — ` * evil old women and those effeminate old 
— coe not be a scandal. We can always deny it, 
* oo a at the Contessa and her mother wil] deny it 

* ee — hot want the Marquise’s family to think th 
and was in loye—and especially they will not va 


them to know that i : 
tion: for neat * killed himself because of his affec- 


Paolina put her hands to her face. 
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“It sounds so terrible,” she said. 





















his 1j young 
chuck it away * So lightly that he was prepared to 








“I must say I am surprised at the Dolfins’ circumstances _ “I will try,” Paolina said. “Rat se 
now that I have learned about them,” Sir Harvey said She picked up the —— — * — 
reflectively. “The family’s main concern is whether they ground. ad fallen to the 








can go on enjoying the mad girl’s money now that the Mar- 
quis is dead. If they cannot, it will mean good-bye to the 
palazzo and a great many other of their amusements.” 









i it was nice of ” Q: > 
voice which made — Harvey agreed in a tone of 






















Somehow it did not seem to matter any more. Paolina S at him ; 
was sorry about the Marquis, sad that he should have been _ YOu suggested it,” she said accusingly. “You” 
so foolish as to kill himself while he was still young and- it 8 matag = foel happier.” y. “You suggested 
strong; everything was less depressing now she knew that. e tau ut a little easily 
ae Seavey was not really interested in the Contessa. ae mi must accept things at their face value,” he repli 
ooked at him and then rising to her feet said: asively, replied 
“I am glad, so glad. I was afraid that you would ma “You thought of it 
the Contessa and then be rid of me.” ] Paolina said softly, s g na much suffering,” 
Se pui — — her ia in an — easy — one it.” was kind of you, I 
w a er might have used is younge u agai . 
P gh 6 knew that he — d shrugged his shoulders, and she 
more. atrassed by her thanks and said no 





“What a child you are!” he smiled, “with your 
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“We will now decide what to do today,” Sir Hz 7 
commanded in a very different tone of voice. “The Car- 
nival is still in full swing. We can see the Regatta from the 
window and perhaps it would be a good idea to ask some 
friends here. We must not appear to be apprehensive of 
our reception—in fact, as the Marquis means nothing to 
us, we need not even be downcast by his untimely demise.” 
“It seems so heartless,” Paolina murmured. 


tion on man j 
“We are heartless,” Sir Harvey retorted. “We cannot & y subjects 


| to have any speci know 
ford to be anything else. In this, as in everything else, your He had studied the ——— 
head has got to rule your heart.” À the philosophers: he had 
He spoke severely and Paolina’s eyes dropped before his, ; 


masters that it seemed to 


about pictures i 

“Do not forget that,” he admonished. “Once your heart — had e 
gets the upper hand, then there is no knowing into whai They talked, too, about astron i : 
foolishness it may lead you. As for me—I have no heart!” was apparently y — ‘cas omy, in Which Sir Harvey 

“Are you sure of that?” Paolina enquired. | “I first learned —— when I 

“Quite sure,” he answered. “Do you remember the words se eS at sea,” he said. 
of the old song—“I care for nobody, no, not I, and nobody an affection, md ~>» yOu soon begin to 
cares for me’?” ; ~. you feel as if you have lost a ftlend "ey are not there 

I think if that were true one might be very lonely. r There were many other things he coul 

“That does not worry me. ' a strange parts of Africa where few whi d tell her—of 

He spoke with what seemed to her deliberate indif travelled; of the Carib te men had ever 
ference. She had a sudden desire to run across the room to 


“Yes, I know.” 


; ith its wonde 
4 and beau . os rful 
him, to hold on to him, then beg him to care for her, if on ly ivories sid eee birds; 
a little so that she would not be so alone, so utterly bereft, been there knows and la an 
And then she knew that such a demonstration wouk It was all too guickly at thes 
only annoy him. With a tremendous effort she managed te “Go and have * si er meal came to an end. 
choke back her feelings and hold her chin high. “You have got to look beanies) OU Harve 
“We will have something to eat,” Sir Harvey sai the truth, you are a little pale.” 
abruptly, “take our siesta afterwards, if we have not hear “We can soon remed that Paoli Soe 
from the Conte, we will call his Aunt.” i “Rouge will not hide red aolina said with a smile. 
“Do you think that is wise?” Paolina asked. 3 = Teplied severely, “You must þa — under 
“It is forcing things a little,” Sir Harvey said, “Bi erase the effects of your tears” them with 
we cannot afford to play about any longer. This last episox “How do you kn ow that rose 
with the Marquis has told me that I must get your futu tears?” Paolina teased. “Have ia — will take away 
signed and sealed at the first possible moment. 4 cry? Do you have to carry a remed — sO Many women 
“The Conte remarked only last night that his wido A “Perhaps,” he answered. 7 — 
Aunt was arriving in Venice in time for the Regatta. Because he did not deny the accusation — 
will ask her to dinner tomorrow night. That will be our: jealous of all those women she felt suddenly 


m he had —— “ke life before 


cuse for calling. It will be a breach of etiquette on our pé 
e was ministering to her. knowledgeably, 


but they will excuse it because they will think that ther 


English know no better.” { ad 5 — — her thought, he added: 
i CcTOSS and st i 
He paused, looked at Pacara and added inion o my speciali oe OP worrying. Leave me to do that, it is 



































She laughed a little at that and he put his hand unc r the long balcony overlookin 
her chin and raised her face up to his. a arranged embroidered Lanak aA —* — had 
“You are lovely,” he said. “So lovely that at times I * patustada; There were garlands of — — 
wonder e front of the palazzo and d A ong 
He stopped suddenly and she waited, looking up at him being tied to iron posts to be lit alee Basar a were 
with her dark purple eyes. Paolina bent over the balcony. Below her —— 





at 


“Go on,” she whispered. “What were you going to dolas of every sha „nere were gon- 
say?” . i families were A E ee — to the great 
“Nothing,” he answered sharply, and releasing her turned flowers, cloth of gold an rate fashion, 


away towards his own chamber. i 

He went without looking back, but only when the door 
had closed behind him did Paolina go to her own bed- . 
chamber, to throw herself down against the soft pillows. The course was kept along the Canal 
Not to sleep; instead she found herself thinking of Sir i 
vey. What had he been gong to say? she wondered. 

She thought that she could still feel his fingers under her 
chin—hard, strong fingers and sunburned too. So unlike 
the effete, useless white hands of the Venetians who did 
nothing but walk about behind their ladies, write a verse or 
two, or maybe a love letter. 

“He is a man!” Paolina said aloud, and thought how 
skillful he had been in fighting with the Duke. $ 

She wondered, as she had wondered before, what would “The Regatta will come in from th ” 
have happened if the fight had gone the other way; if the Paolina. “It comes past the = 
Duke had won and it had been Sir Harvey who had been Grand Canal. There will be 
left bleeding on the floor. “if 


tion. The gondoliers 


by boats of eight 
behind them there 


Thérése told 
Doge’s Palace, right down the 


part and there will be boats, —— sixty gondolas taking 


She felt herself shudder as she remembered the Duke’ sight, Milady, I can promise you.” follow them. It is a fine 
thick lips. And then, remembering those kisses, she though “If it is not going to start yet,” Dulin sackets 
of the Marquis and knew that even though she had like perhaps I had better go and get dressed” O “T think 
him she had not wished him to touch her or to hold he Thérèse peered up the Canal. 
close, —— A They are sure to be late,” she said. “The al 

She tired to imagine kissing the Conte, and her though Here is a burchiello coming, but I do not think it ne 
shied away from the idea. He was young, he was good-loo! the ——— think it is part of 
ing, but somehow she did not want him to touch her. It wa “It is very fine all » é 
one thing to be paid compliments in words—quite anoth and then stopped. he same—" Paolina started to say 
to know that a man’s arms would go round you, his li She was certain 
must seek yours. } 


She was still lying wakeful when Thérèse came in to pi 
back the blinds. 3 
“The Regatta will be starting soon, Milady,” she sa 
“Already the gondolas are gathering in the Grand Can 
Look out of the window. It is a pretty sight. Everyone 
wearing their best.” ; 
“Oh, I must look!” Paolina exclaimed. if 
She put on her wrapper and ran across the Galler, 
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ings with both hands, digging her finger-nails into the rich — 
satin without realizing that she was doing it. q 
The burchiello drew nearer and now it was almost level 
with the palazzo, and as the balcony was not very high, — 
Paolina could see every detail of what was happening © 
aboard. In the stern of the ship someone was sitting in a — 
comfortable, cushioned chair. He was wearing a tricorn hat y 
pulled low on his head, and yet Paolina could see enough of 
his face for her heart to suddenly start beating almost suf- 
focatingly. s 
His coat was magnificently embroidered and his arm, in 10 
a sling of black satin, was dark against the gold and silver 
thread. The burchiello drew level, the man in the stern 
looked up. His eyes met Paolina’s. For a moment they © 


stared at each other and then, deliberately, insolently, the une Duke is here?” Sir Harvey repeated questioningly. 
man’s lips curved in an unmistakable sneer. | What Duke? 

Paolina fell back from the balcony and put both her And then, as Paolina stared at him, the realization 
hands to her heart. It was beating so violently that she felt slowly grew in his eyes. But before he could speak she had 
as if it might jump out of her breasts. The blood must have run across the room to confront him, her hands reached out 
left her cheeks, for Thérèse said solicitously: 5 towards him, her eyes, tragic in their fear, raised to his. 

“Are you ill, Milady? What is the matter?” i “We must go away,” she said. “We must go away 

“It is all right,” Paolina managed to ejaculate. 4 quickly. Do you not understand? He will kill you, or im- 

She dragged herself back into the Gallery and crossed it piison you, for what you have done to him. Quickly! Leave 
towards Sir Harvey’s chamber. She did not knock on the while you are still free.” 
door, but opened it and stood there trembling as he turned As she spoke, her agitation grew until at the end she was 
round to stare at her in surprise. Wearing only a silk shirt —* shrieking the words, until suddenly she lost control 
and satin breeches he was standing in front of the mirror Or cc seit and with her clenched fists beat against his chest. 
tying his lace cravat. 3 ., , 20! Gol” she cried. “He will kill you and I cannot bear 

“What is the matter?” f * 

There was no need for her to tell him something was __Her voice broke and as Sir Harvey appeared to come to 
wrong, he could see it in her face. 3 e from the stunned silence in which he had listened to 

“The Duke!” Paolina managed to gasp. “The Duke! He her first appeal, he grasped her wrists and held her hands 


against his chest. 


As if his touch brought her a sudden realizati 
she was doing there, she was still ie 
tragically, i 
clearly on her small, expressive face 

He looked down at her, holding tightly to her wrists 
marng into her eyes as if he was seeing her for the first 
Wk e. With a swift, unexpected movement, he caught her in 


has come to Venice!” 


Just for a moment he held her, and then h i 
t fo s e bent 
and his lips met hers in a long, passionate, wild kis * 
seemed to join them both inexorably to one another, 
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To Paolina it was as if a sudden flame shot through her; 
her terror, anxiety and fear fell away; and instead, a wild 
rapture, such as she had never known in all her life, made 
her feel as if she was being taken on wings into the very 
heart of the sun. J 

And the flame that had flickered through her became a 
fire and she felt as if it consumed them both so that they — 
were indivisible, one person... . 

Then as suddenly as he had taken her she was free, and 
he had turned away with his back towards her. She stood 
where he had left her, for a moment as dazed as if she had © 
fallen from the very heights of Heaven down to earth. 
Only her fingers went up to touch the lips he had kissed. 

“I am sorry,” Sir Harvey said in a voice hoarse with © 
emotion. l 

“So you do... love me... a little.” 1 

Paolina’s voice seemed to come from a very long 
distance. It was low and soft, the innocent, wondering ` 
voice of a child who awakes to an almost incredible won- 
der. ° 

“Forget what has happened,” Sir Harvey said with his 
back to her. | 
“Why should I?” she asked. “I understand now what I 
have been... feeling, what I should have known... fora 
long time ... I love... you.” 4 
He turned to her then, his eyes dark with agony, his lips 
twisted as if with pain. i 
“Do not say it,” he said harshly. “It is untrue.” a 
“No, it is true,” she answered in that far-away voice, her 
eyes shining in her face, transformed by an expression of 
such unbelievable beauty that he could only stare at her. 
“It is true,” she insisted. “It has been true for a long 
time—ever since we first met, I think. And yet I did not 
understand. I was only hurt and jealous and unhappy be- 
cause I was afraid I did not please you. And I do please 
you; tell me that I do.” ‘af 
She put out her hands towards him. As if he was drawn 
to her irresistibly against his will Sir Harvey came back to 
her side. He took her in his arms slowly, almost reluctantly, 
until his control broke. n 
“Oh, my God! My God!” he ejaculated and kissed her 


































































again. i 

This time his kisses were wild, passionate and possessive 
He kissed her mouth, her eyes, her cheeks, and the puls 
beating at the base of her white throat. p 
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“I love you!” he said at length, in a voice deep i 
brant with passion. “I have fought against it, I have ae 
deny it. But it is too strong for me. I love you!” 

It seemed to Paolina as if the whole world whirled 
around her and then stood still. This was what she had 
waited for all her life, what she had been seeking, what she 
had dreamed about, unconsciously and with ignorance, but 
—— pone — — her towards some unknown 

rizon j i i 

ae whic. must journey unknowingly and yet ir- 

This was the fulfilment of everythin 

g she had ev 
— gt one thing ee an her life — 
r happiness such as realized 
isted in the whole world. — pi 

“I love you!” ; 

She could only lay her cheek againt his sh i 

oulder in a 
contentment that was beyond physical feelin 
something of the spirit. pe th sie 

“TI love you!” 

The words seemed to be whi d 
* they were not speaking. ie ees Sees ae 

; ir Harvey was kissing her again and now he drew 
pins from her golden hair and let it fall over her — 
— Dury Die fare init 

“I have wanted to do this—so often.” whispe 
kissed her again. oe at A 

For a long time they remembered nothin 

. - * 8 ex the 
ki feelings which coursed through their veins sid whee 
ma e them thrill at the very touch or look of each other. 
— — as if their knees could no longer hold 

em, they sat down on the edge of Sir Harvey's bed and 
there he kissed each finger of Paolina’s hands, the soft, pink 
palms and the little veins at her wrists. 

“I love them all,” he said, “because the 

y are a part of 
you, because they are perfect, just as you are —— 
ae —— later that Paolina said suddenly: 
e e! We had forgotten the Duke.” i 
was panic in her voice. — 

Sir Harvey gave a deep sigh as if he, had forgotte 

the Duke. In that little room they had been in an ecstasy at 
happiness and the world outside had been non-existent. 
Now the world was encroaching again, 

“We must go,” Paolina cried. “O darling 

not let him hurt you now.” re : 
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“He will not hurt me,” Sir Harvey replied almost 


automatically, yet as he spoke he rose to his feet. 

“We are crazed,” he said harshly. “You know this is im- 
possible. How could I have been so mad as to tell you that I 
love you when we both know it can be, for both of us, 
nothing but an idle dream?” 

“But, why? Why?” Paolina asked. 

“Because you know me for what I am,” Sir Harvey 
replied. “I am not the right husband for you—nor for any 
woman for that matter.” 

“But I love you,” she said a little piteously. 

“And I love you,” he echoed. “I have fought against it, I 
think, from the very beginning. I must have known that 
very first day when we sat on the cliffs and the sky itself 
was like a halo round your little head. I thought I had never 
seen a face that was not only so beautiful but so sweet.” 

“That very first day when you were so kind to me,” 
Paolina murmured in a soft voice. 

“If I had been sensible I should have run a mile rather 
than have saddled myself with you,” Sir Harvey said. “I 
might have known not only that your beauty would hold 
me captive but that you would twine yourself about my 
heart.” 

He walked across the room, but his eyes were still on 
her. ; 

“I have watched you very carefully, Paolina. You are 
made of the stuff that all men dream will come to them in 
the.shape of a woman. You are good and gentle, kind and 
tender, and all the things which other women forget to be 


because they think it is only beauty that counts. At the 


Same time, you are so beautiful that your face is always 
with me, wherever I may be, even when I am asleep.” 

“When you speak to me like that you make me want to 
cry,” Paolina replied, her eyes like stars. “And yet I am 
proud, so terribly proud.” 

“God knows, you have nothing of which to be proud,” 
Sir Harvey answered, his voice raw and rasping. “See me 
for what I am—a man who lives on his wits, a man who 
calls himself an adventurer; but that is often but a high- 
flown phrase for a common thief. I was bom a 
gentleman—through necessity I have failed the standards 
of my own class. 

“Do not think I am ignorant of my faults. But I have no 


other way of earning my living or even of keeping alive. I 
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am not worthy of you, Paolina, and I have at least the 
decency to admit it.” 

“T love you all the more because you are honest,” Paolina 
said. “It is not what you do that makes me love you, but 
what you are. You may decry yourself, but I have never 
known you to do a mean or dishonourable thing to 
someone weaker than yourself, 

“You took me with you because you knew I was 
homeless and friendless, because you are you; I believe you 
would have done the same thing for someone who was not 
pretty and who did not attract you in the least.” 

She gave a little laugh that was half a sob. 

“And you brought poor Alberto with us because you 
thought he would be punished. I have seen you always 
ready to give a kind or encouraging word to the servants 
and to those who could never repay you except by affec- 
tion and loyalty. That is what counts more than any of the 
other things you do which you think are so reprehensible.” 

“I wish I could believe you, my darling,” he answered. 
“But I am only speaking the truth when I tell you that my 
love is really an insult. I have loved many women in my 
life and I am not worthy so much as to touch the hem of 
your gown.” 

He put his hands on her shoulders. 

“Forget me. Forget me as quickly as you can. But the 
memory of you will always be enshrined in my heart, and 
when everything else in life fails me I shall remember that 
you once said, in your sweetness and your innocence, that 
you loved me.” 

“You talk as if you were leaving me,” Paolina 
whispered, looking up at him. “Wherever you go I am 
going with you.” 

Sir Harvey shook his head. 

“You are staying here,” he said. “In fact, we both are un- 
til you marry the Conte.” 

Paolina gave a little cry almost like an animal that had 
been wounded. 

“I cannot marry him. You know it is you whom I love.” 


— Harvey sat down beside her, and took her hand in 


“Listen, my litle love,” he said gently. “I will tell you 
about myself. I was born in England and my father was Sir 
Courtney Drake of Watton Park in Worchestershire. He 
was very proud and a very — i old man. He was also 


rather a tyrant in his own way, and like all boys, I rebelled 
against his dictation and wanted to think for myself and be 
my own master. 

“I went to London and became one of a very gay set of 
young rakes who spent their time racing, cock-fighting and 
gambling, and who were much frowned upon by the more 
sober courtiers around His Majesty George II.” 

“You must have had a great deal of fun,” Paolina mur- 
mued with a little smile. 

“We enjoyed ourselves enormously,” Sir Harvey con- 
ceded. “Though I dare say we made a confounded 
nuisance of ourselves as well. Youth is always intolerant of 
other people’s feelings.” : 

“Not you,” she said quickly. 

“Yes, me,” he answered with a smile. “And my father, at 
that time influenced, I suppose, by his more sedate County 
friends, made a will leaving my Uncle—his younger 
brother—my guardian until such time as he should think 
fit for me to take over my estates. 

“I had no idea, of course, that this will had been ex- 
ecuted until my father died after a long illness about six 
years ago. I was then twenty-three years of age and con- 
sidered myself perfectly capable of managing my own af- 
fairs. Yet my Uncle, whom I have always disliked and who 
apparently disliked me, refused to sanction the handing 


over of the house and the estate. He said he was my guar- 


dian and would continue to be so. You can imagine my 
fury at being landed with a kind of chaperon and tutor 
when my only desire was to be master of my own establish- 
ment.” 


“But, surely your Uncle did not mean to stay in that | 


position for ever?” Paolina asked. 
“That is just what he did intend,” Sir Harvey replied. 


“Unbeknown to my father he had lost a lot of money. He 
saw an opportunity of living comfortably for the rest of his 
life. The only trouble, of course, was that I was likely to op- 


pose him. He moved in to Watton Park and I told him that 
I should take the whole matter immediately to the King. It 
was then that he proved himself very clever.” 

“What did he do?” Paolina asked. 

“He accused me of theft.” 

“Of theft!” Paolina echoed. 


“Yes,” Sir Harvey answered, and she saw by the g im 


lines of his mouth how bitterly this accusation had stru I 
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home. “It was, of course, utterly without foundation. He 
accused me of stealing from him some bonds which had 
been placed for safe keeping in my father’s safe, and to 
which, after my father’s death, I was the only person who 
had the key. » 

“It was, as I say, utterly false, and I think that the bonds 
themselves were an entire fabrication on his part. But, 
anyway, he forestalled my appeal to the King by going to 
London himself. He saw His Majesty, persuaded him that 
a scandal within high circles would not be at all desirable, 
and that the best thing possible would be for me to leave 
the country. In other words, be exiled at His Majesty’s 
pleasure.” 

“But I cannot believe it!” Paolina exclaimed. “How 
could such an injustice be done?” 

“My reputation was bad,” Sir Harvey replied. “I had an- 
noyed a large number of His Majesty’s most distinguished 
Ministers. They had all been fond of my father; they were 
all prepared to believe anything that my uncle—a man of 
their own age—was prepared to tell them. 

“I was told what had been decided and therefore, because 
I lost my temper, I stalked away, ready to shake the dust of 
England off my feet without trying to fight my own case 
or even troubling to provide myself with enough money to 
live on. It seems stupid now when I have had time to think 
about it, but at the time I was so incensed at the whole 
thing that I could not think clear y.” 

“I can understand that,” Paolina murmured. 

“I came abroad determined to show them that I could 
manage without money, without influence and, if 


necessary, without honour. I have managed to live | 


somehow. I cannot say that I think my attitude of defiance 
has hurt anybody except myself. 


“A little time ago I humbled myself to write to His Ma- | 


jesty, reopening the whole story and begging him to allow 


me to return home and look after my Own estates. It went | 


against the grain to eat the dust and yet, when I think of Í 






my uncle living in my house and administering my lands, I | 


can hardly bear it. Nevertheless such a sacrifice of pride 
was in vain. His Majesty did not deign to answer.” 


“Oh, how cruel!” Paolina exclaimed. “I am so | 


desperately sorry for you.” 
“You would be,” he answered gently. “But you do 


realize, do you not, why I cannot ask you to share my life? | 
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I have no money, nothing except the pickings which come 
to me as I travel round the world with only my brain and 
my sword to sustain me.” 

“I would ask nothing more,” Paolina murmured. 

He smiled a little wistfully. 

“They cannot always be sure of providing a roof over 
my head or food to eat.” 

“I do not mind any of that as long as I can be with 
you,” Paolina said passionately. 

He put his hand under her chin and raised her face to 
his 


“Do not say such things, my darling,” he begged. “It 
makes it too hard for me.” 

“Do you not understand that I must say them?” she 
enquired. “You cannot send me away now. You cannot 
make me marry the Conte. How can I when I love you? I 
do not mind if we have to live in a tiny cottage or walk the 
roads bare-footed. I mind nothing as long as I am with 
you.” 

“Oh, you child,” he said softly. “You do not realize what 
you are asking. You do not realize what life is like. You 
might bear it at first, but I could not stand seeing you 
become disillusioned. I could not watch your beauty 
disappear because of the hardships that I must make you 
endure. I could not stand by and watch you suffer.” 

“But it would not be suffering if I was with you,” 
Paolina argued. “We should be happy—blissfully, crazily 
happy—because of our love.” 

“You tempt me,” Sir Harvey said. “But for your sake I 
must not give in. Do you think it is easy for me, loving you 
as I do, to say you must go to another man? But it has got 
to be done. We have a little money at the moment. Soon it 
will disappear. We are living at a prodigious rate simply be- 
cause we are gambling on the fact that you will make a rich 
marriage. But I will tell you one thing.” 

“What is that?” Paolina asked. 

“That when you marry- I will not touch a penny of your 
fortune.” 

“But, you must,” Paolina said. “That is the whole idea.” 

“It was the whole idea,” he contradicted, his eyes dark 


with pain. “But now everything has changed. The day you 


marry I shall go away and you will never see me again.” 


“No! No! I cannot let you do that. I cannot bear it,” 


Paolina pleaded. 
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With tears in her eyes she tried to hold on to him. But he 
rose to his feet and walked away from her. 

“Let me stay with you. Please, please let me stay with 
you.” f 
It was the broken, frightened voiĉe of a child in the dark 
that reached him as he stood at the window, looking out 
with unseeing eyes. And then there was the sound of tears, 
of a woman sobbing bitterly as if her heart would break. 

He turned at that and in three quick strides was beside 
* lifting her arms, holding her closely, his lips against her 

air 


And then in the voice of someone who is tried beyond en- 
durance he added: “I will see what we can do. I will think 
about it. Is that what you want me to say?” 

“Oh, yes, yes.” 

Her tears were checked and a sudden smile, like a rain- 
bow breaking through an April sky, parted her lips. As he 
looked down at her he could see the tears on her cheeks 


“Do not cry. Oh, my beloved, do not cry,” he pleaded. | 


and on the end of her long lashes and thought they were | 


like dewdrops glittering in the grass in the early dawn. 

She was so young, so innocent of what the world could 
be, he thought in a sudden agony. And then, with a prayer 
more intense than he had ever prayed in his life before, he 
beseeched Heaven that he would not fail her. 

“We will be together, that is all I ask,” Paolina was say- 
ing. “Together—you and I.” 

She was silent a moment and then, in a very soft voice 

hardly more than a whisper, she said: 


“I do not even ask that you should marry me if you 
would rather not. I will go with you; I will be to you any- 
thing you ask of me. But you shall be free, if that is what | 


you prefer.” 


He drew her even closer to him, holding her so fiercely | 


that she gave a little cry of pain. 


; “Must you make me feel such an utter cad?” he asked | 
fiercely. “Oh, my sweet, my lovely one, as if I would offer | 


you anything but marriage! And yet, what can marriage to 


me be but a tragedy for you? With your beauty you could |} | 


marry anyone, and yet you choose a ne’er-do-well like | 


myself, a man who can offer you nothing but his love.” 


“But that is all I want,” Paolina whispered. “Your love 
for ever.” 


: 
Bl 
| : 


He kissed her at that — kiss, soft and gentle, was | 


ui Be 


| 


| 
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almost in the nature of a vow. They felt suddenly as if they 
were standing in front of some dimly lit altar where, in an 





“Yes, I know,” Paolina said. 


: “But I am afrai i 
have a feeling that somehow h — 


e threatens us. We may be 


atmosphere of faith and sanctity, they pledged themselves safe while we are in Venice, but he will get even with 

to each other for all eternity. . . . sooner or later. He is the type of persøn who will be = 
Sir Harvey broke the spell. revengeful.” very: 
“We must go out,” he said briskly. “He is harmless as long as we remai 
“Out?” Paolina questioned. “But, why? We must go quickly into Austria,” i ain here and then move 


Sir Harvey said protectively, “ 
» 3 . - y. Stop 
away. worrying. You will give yourself lines on 
“We are not running away,” Sir Harvey replied grimly. ill thi i — —— 


“The Duke knows we are here and I would not turn my 
back on him as if I were a coward.” 
“But he might . . . kill you,” Paolina faltered. 
Sir Harvey shook his head. ; 
“He will do nothing of the sort. You must remember 
that he, as well as ourselves, must be obedient in Venice to 





























the laws of the Senate and the Doge. If the Duke makes a my — which 
move against us, he will not dare to make it here. Besides, __ “If only I was sure yo i » : 
I would not give him the satisfaction of telling everyone we retorted, yo had given me yours,” Paolina 
had run from him and then sending his soldiers after us.” “You can be sure ‘of it,” he answered “Because I | 
“He could not touch us if we were to go to Austria,” you as I never thought it possible to — — es 
Paolina pleaded. that satisfy you?” — 
“All in good time,” Sir Harvey said. “I am not prepared She stood up on tiptoe to kiss his cheek. 
to sacrifice our stay in Venice at a second’s notice. And “For the moment,” she whispered a little mischi l 
whatever happens we must fulfil our engagements for and then as his arms moved out to hold her she had ali — 
today.” away from him to run to her own bed-chamber, = 


“And after that?” 
“We will make plans tonight,” Sir Harvey answered. He I 
glanced at the clock. “We are already overdue at the 
Conte’s palazzo. He sent a note while you were resting, 
inviting us to watch the Regatta from his balconies. I ac- 
cepted and he will think it strange if we do not turn up. 


Tonight there is another Ball to which we are invited. We Sir Harvey. 

will leave early; we will come back here and talk about our- ' friendship would last if they knew the truth 

selves. Will that please you?” i “You grow more beautiful every day,” the Conte said. “I 
“Above all things,” Paolina said. “But oh, my darling, in think I remember exactly what you look like and et hù 

the meantime you will be careful?” you appear, I find I am quite wrong and your fe —J f = 
“I will be careful,” Sir Harvey promised. “I will not let more entrancing than my memory of it.” ce is tar 


you out of my sight for one instant.” z 
Paolina shivered as she remembered the Duke’s thick | 


lips and the terror she had felt in trying to escape from 
him. . 


2 il which barel ifi . 
“Thank goodness he still has his arm in a sling,” she mond earrings that matched a bugs otie — oe 
said. “You should have struck deeper.” stones, 8 € same 


“So bloodthirsty,” Sir Harvey teased. “That is very “We are so honoured to meet you, Ma’am,” Paolina sai 
. ” Wg 5 ’ > P 
unlike you. * The Dowager bent forward and patted her with tet Biel 
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“You are a good child,” she said. “I have been hearing A the other men’s more gaudy coats seem over elaborate and 
about you from my nephew, and what I have heard pleases in slightly bad taste. 
me.” É As if he knew what she was thinking, Sir Harvey turned 

Paolina curtsied her thanks and when someone else and met her eyes and she, almost iny tarily as if she 
claimed his Aunt’s attention the Conte drew her to one side could not prevent herself, moved across the room towards 
and said: j him 

“You have made a conquest of my Aunt. I have never 


Bever “Are you tired?” he asked solicitously. “Perhaps we had 
known her so taken with anyone. Usually she dislikes F 


l better return so that you will have a chance to lie down 
young women and makes the most disparaging remarks before we attend the Ball tonight.” 
about them.” “You have promised to dine with me,” the Conte 
“I am flattered,” Paolina said. 


answered. 


“But we dined with you last night,” Paolina protested. “I 
thought we had other plans.” 

“The Conte has made me cancel them,” Sir Harvey said 
with a smile. “He is very anxious that we should dine en 


“I think perhaps you captivate everyone,” he went on in 
a low voice. “There is something about you which makes- 
them absolutely certain that you are gold through and 
through. There could not be an unkind or false thought ir 
your mind.” 


; famille without a large party.” 
Paolina turned her head away from him. “My Aunt is so anxious to further your acquaintance 
“You must not say things like that for we are, most of that it would be unkind to refuse,” the Conte said. 
us, not exactly what we seem.” | “Of course, I am agreeable to anything my brother 
“I know what you are,” he said positively. decides,” Paolina smiled. 


He would have said more had not his voice be on 


“You are very dutiful.” 
drowned, at that moment, by the cheers and cries of the 


“Of course.” 
gondolier race, which shot by below them, the leading gon- She looked at Sir Harvey as she spoke, under her eye- 
dola being only half a length ahead of its other rivals. lashes; then realizing that people in love always give them- 
When the excitement was over for at least a little wh le, 


S ; selves away, she severely kept her glance in other directions. 
the company withdrew into one of the great rooms where And yet, going back in their gondola from the Conte’s 
there were refreshments of wine and special cakes that palazzo to their own, she could not forebear to slip her 
were baked only on festive occasions. pe fingers into Sir Harvey’s hand. She hoped the gondoliers 

“We have many special dishes,” the Conte explained to 


did not see, but somehow it was imperative that she should 
Paolina. “Although I must admit they are mostly of touch him and know the comfort of his strong fingers and 
French extraction. We Venetians got tired of the hea vy; the warmth of his clasp. 
rather uninteresting cooking which had served us for m any “I love you.” 
centuries, and French chefs were introduced; and now ve She heard him whi 


Sper it. Though it was hardly audible 


have devised some delicacies which are specialities of ou above the soft swish of their passage through the water, she 


own.” i 


J heard and her lips moved in response. 
“Nothing could be more delicious than this,” Paolina ex “I love you, too.” po 
claimed. A She had hoped that they would be alone when th $ 
But she found it hard to eat even a mouthful. She ey ar 


—— thrilled with this d glowing we * back at the — but they found an elaborate gon- 
tists aAA oa wi new an wonde Aa waiting outside and recognized it as belongi to 
within herself to need the earthly sustenance of food. a Contessa. wi ig a: 

It was hard not to keep looking at Sir Harvey, or to oO “What can she want?” Paolina asked. 
centrate on what anyone else was —— a oO Sir Harvey shook his head. 
scious of him standing talking to various gallan and I; “I have no idea. Do not be afraid. She is bei 
dies. He would have been outstanding anywhe1 2, st pleasant over all this.” — 
thought; but his coat of — satin somehow made “I do not want to see her,” Paolina said. “Surely it is 
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strange for her to come here when she is in deep mourn- “You mean pretty Venetian women,” Sir Harvey said. 


ing?” 4 She smiled at him with a fleeting echo of her usual flir- 
“I do not understand it myself,” Sir Harvey agreed. “Let — Paolina looked helplessly at Sir Harvey. 
us go upstairs and face the worst.” e woul 


He took her hand in his and led her up the stairs. The 
Contessa, wearing black, was seated on a sofa at the far end 
of the Gallery. She looked very unhappy, small and pa~ 


thetic, and instantly Paolina’s kind heart made her run we thought it 
towards her. | you to accompany us, but unfortunately we are staying 

“I am’ so, so sorry for you,” she said, and then he with an old friend in not very affluent circumstances, and 
women were kissing each other, and the Contessa, in tears, would ee: on his generosity to ask him to welcome 
drew Paolina down beside her on the sofa: i another guest. 

“I had to come and see you,” she sobbed. “You are the a Oh, but of course I understand,” the Contessa said. 
only people with whom I can talk about my brother And, perhaps, when you do return to England you will 
without pretence.” think of me. i 

“What have you told the world?” Sir Harvey asked. But of course we will,” Paolina said. “My brother is, I 

“The doctors have written a certificate to say that it was know, sorry we can arrange nothing at this moment, but 
a sudden heart attack brought on by too much exercise and you can understand our difficulties too.” 
that he was suffering from an obscure complaint which no~ _ Of course, the Contessa answered. “I just hoped that it 
one knew he had contracted. We are trying to make c r might be possible.” À 
cousins, and the more distant relatives, believe it too. But I She looked at Sir Harvey as she spoke and Paolina knew 
felt suddenly suffocated by such lies and thought I woule that she with him. She felt a sudden 
come here to see you.” K , man, knowing only too well what 

“I am glad you did,” Paolina said in all sincerity. “Har- : » the ache, the empty feeling of 
vey, will you fetch the Contessa a glass of wine?” i wanting something that was out of reach. 

“Please call me Zanetta,” the Contessa pleaded. “Do not Instinctively Paolina put out her hands, 
let us be formal with each other now.” You are our friend,” she said. “Whenever it is possible, 

“No, of course not,” Paolina agreed comfortingly. “And pi do all we can for you. Will you believe that?” 
you do know how desperately grieved my brother and I are C re was a throb of sincerity in her voice. The 
for you? It was kind of you to send me those flowers to- oan looked at her gratefully. 
day. They helped me a great deal.” x h ou are 80 sweet,” she said. “So unlike most women, 

“You see, what is so worrying,” the Contessa said with ¢ J or ready to tear one to pieces,” 
strange glance at Sir Harvey, “is the question of what I am _ _ GO not think that is true of you,” Paolina protested, “I 
to do with myself now that my brother is dead. I lived with — everyone must love you.” 
him because he was unmarried. Now, my whole life is ou have no idea how lonely I am,” the Contessa 
upset.” —— She gave a little sigh and then added: “Oh, 

She paused for a moment and then added hesitatingly: ra me J brought you something. I somehow felt you 

“I... rather wondered . , . if you were going to... Lor Ould like to have it. 


don, whether you would... take me with you.” 


She opened her reticule and took out a man’s signet ring 
“Take you with us!” Paolina ejaculated. i 


with a carved emerald set in gold and gave it to Paolina. 


a : a5 95 . 4 « * “But, I cannot take this,” she protested 
It was just an idea,” the Contessa replied. “I want to re “py 
s à ease do,” the Contessa pleaded. “He 
ae ots ——— Pa ee — — ae the ring he always wore. He would want a G have it.” 
told,” she continued naively, “that Venetian women have > gave a little sob and rose to her feet. Paolina sat 


great success at St. James's.” | looking at the ring as Sir — gave the Contessa his arm 
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and took her downstairs to the gondola. She let them go quite the natural course of thin 
alone. She somehow felt that that was the kindest thing she © solemnly from the table and filed iito — — 
could do. they sat down at a table equally beautifully decorated , ith 
Poor Zanetta, who loved Sir Harvey and had no —— pe | it —— and exotic flowers. with 
he could never at any time love her in return. Perhaps she s manner dinner took rather lor 
had hoped, when she came there this afternoon, that he as they withdrew from the Bia ad a ie —* 
would declare himself that he would suggest her coming to — aolina 
England, not only as their companion but as his bride. . y aches lamentably. 
~ had been the desperate throw of a desperate woman, not attend the Ball?” y. Can we retum home and 
and quite suddenly Paolina wondered how many other He looked at her gown. It was a very elaborate 
tragedies were being enacted behind the façade of these French brocade with a gold petticoat, o nat of 
beautiful, elaborate palazzi. Did —* marble ae a / vanes and flowers embroidered and lacq — 
sumptuous lux hide many heart-breaks, many n an manner. It had : 
A ury y to Venice, and he asked: been made for her since she came 
The thought seemed to take some of the joy from her Do you not wish to show off your finery?” 
own happiness. She slipped into her bed-chamber before It was a mechanical question to Shieh ha ean thi 
Sir Harvey returned, and found her maid and the hair- answer in her eyes, w 
dresser waiting to dress her for the dinner-party. Very well,” he said softly. “Leave it to me.” 
Owing to the Contessa’s visit they were nearly late, She walked away from him into the Salon smoo thing h 
There was no time to talk to Sir Harvey before they hur- gown and knowing that because he admired her in it, k hat 
ried away in their gondola to the Conte’s palazzo. There anyone else thought was not of the least consequence ií 
' they were taken to very different rooms from the ones that There was much protestation, especially from the C t 
had been used in the afternoon. They were smaller, but when Sir Harvey said they must return home. * 
magnificently —— pi a fine oops es pictures * a — — has been afflicted with a headache.” 
ich even asse in the . ere . a * 
z —* ae — surp hope, —— must be thunder in the air. You will, 
When they sat down to dinner there were a dozen people do not want to lose ” th i ; 
l in all, but the conversation seemed to centre round th drawing her a little aside E ia ns one — 
Contes Aunt, who was quite obviously an extremel attend the Ball, if only for a short while. There is — 
dominating personality. She was witty and amusing, too thing in particular I want to Say to you.” A 
and Paolina began to see the truth of the saying—“Venice Because of the look in his eyes she knew what bee 
i was built by men, but ruled by women.” E No, I cannot face ... the crowds,” she said in a sudde 
The Conte sat at the other end of the table, but it seeme panie. Tam deeply sensible of your kindness, but tonight I 
as if his Aunt was the host, not he. As they finished th oes — a 
first course, he whispered to Paolina: H * u wil see me tomorrow?” he insi “ : 
“My Aunt — prefers to — old-fashior —— ee he insisted. “Promise 
way. We now move to another room for the next course. » yes, tomorrow,” she answ page ae 
“But what an extraordinary idea!” Paolina ejaculated. never come. ered, feeling it might 
“It is always done by the best Venetian families,” I shall keep you to that promise,” he sai d, aod caidh 
H ps. 

















































































p hand to his li 


answered. a = 
“Here we have enjoyed the soup and the fish; in the: I cannot bear it any more,” Paolina said 
: room there will be the game and roasts, and in the th r i pe Sir Harvey were in the gondola. “We must F — m 
sweets, sorbet and dessert which finish the meal.” p os So false, so unreal. I want to be alone with you.” 7: 
Paolina wanted to laugh, but the other guests toc © spoke in English, but he put his finger ig hee lips. 
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“Be careful what you say in front of the gondoliers,” he 
said in a low voice. “Many of them speak more languages 


than they admit.” 


Paolina gave a little sigh. She thought that she could no 


longer tolerate this pretence and this play-acting. All she 


wanted was to be with Sir Harvey, hear him say that he © 


loved her, to tell him what he meant to her. } 
They reached their own palazzo. She jumped out quickly 


and ran up the steps into the entrance hall. There were — 


only two footmen about. The others had gone to bed. 
“Buono notte,” Paolina said to them, and then hurried — 
up the stairs. 4 
Sir Harvey came behind her. She could hear his steps” 
and thought that when they reached the top he would take 
her in his arms. 
This was the moment for which she had been waiting, 
this was what her body had been aching for, her mind an- 
ticipating the whole evening. She hurried a little faster and 
then, just before she reached the last two steps, she saw 
that Alberto was waiting there. 
She looked up at him impatiently, then the words of 
dismissal died on her lips. i 
“What is the matter? What is it, Alberto?” 
She was hardly able to ask the question before Sir 
vey’s voice, stronger and louder, said from behind her: 
“What has happened?” | 
The question was sharp, but Alberto did not answer. He 
waited until they reached the top of the stairs. 
“It is the Duke, Excellency,” he whispered. H 
The sound seemed almost as if it had dried up in h 
throat. i 
“I know His Grace is here,” Sir Harvey said curtly. “Wi 
saw him arrive today. I imagine he is staying with th 
Doge. Do not let it perturb you. He can do you no ha 
here in Venice.” a 
“It is not that, Excellency,” Alberto managed to ZaSP, 
“It is his man. He has been here. I saw him as he disap 
peared over the balcony ouside your bed-chamber wi 
dow » \ 


“His man! What do you mean?” Sir Harvey enquired. 

“I guessed what had happened,” Alberto said. “You i 

not tell me, but I guessed.” it 

“What are you talking about?” Paolina enquired. _ 

But as if Sir Harvey understood clearly what Alt 

was trying to say, he was already running down the Ga 
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He pulled open the door of his bed-cham 
stood just inside looking across the room. — 
Paolina followed him. She did not comprehend what it 


him. She saw what he was looki 

pal n wens King af: There was a small 

was painted like the rest of the room and Paolin 
— she had rel seen it before, guessed — 
— place. Now it was no longer a secret and 

“How did he know about it?” Sir Harvey asked harshi 
and both he and Alberto knew to whom he ve M r 
A would not be hard, Excellency, to discover that, if not 

rom the owner of the p , then from someone i 
ate in his employment.” Sie 


“Of course,” Sir Harve replied 

and he —— to look at Paolina. Se cuth, fiatitened 

— happened?” she asked, “Has something been 
“Yes,” Sir Harvey answered. “Our m 

of it. The Duke has been clever—damned Glevest™ —— 
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“What are we to do? What are we to do?” 
Paolina found herself saying the words beneath H er 
breath until finally they seemed to burst from her lips and 
be spoken aloud. 
“It was not my fault, Excellency,” Alberto was crying 
passionately, his hands gesticulating with every word he ut. 
tered. “I had locked everything up. I went downstairs te 
have supper and it was only when the meal was finished 
that I thought I heard a strange sound in the co 
outside. I looked out and saw a man clambering down fron 
your window and over the wall into the alley. Look, ther 
are his marks on the ledge.” 
Alberto pointed dramatically, then went on: 
“I ran out. It was too late to stop him. But as he swun 
his leg over the top of the wall he turned and looked don y 
at me. He was not masked and I recognized him. It we 
Giolamo, the Duke’s private clerk!” 
“What did you do then?” Paolina asked. 
Alberto spread wide his hands. i 
“What could I do, Milady? I did not know then tt at 
had stolen anything. I shouted, but he was gone and the 
was no point in giving chase. The courtyard wall, as Yc 
Excellencies know, gives on to a narrow alleyway. By tk 
time we had mustered ourselves to open the cc ty: 
door he would have been away—especially as he vol 
have had a gondola waiting for him.” A 
“Did you think that he had come to steal?” Sir Hai 
asked. i 
Alberto shook his head.’ 
“No, Excellency. I thought he had been sent to spy 
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the land. The Duke has often used him in such a way. He 
* spied for His Grace on many Occasions—listening at 
oors, reading letters when the guests were downstairs, fer- 
pes * oe — they would keep from His Grace. 
was always clever enou f i 
—— gh to’get what his master 
a it appears,” Sir Harvey said drily. 
was not until some time later that I came upstairs,” 
Alberto went on. “By Our Lady, I was not to know that 
Giolamo and His Grace would stoop to being common 
thieves. I went to your bed-chamber, Excellency, to lay out 
— It was then I saw the Open panel.” 
you guessed what it had i ir Harv 
a with a sharp look. hae ie 7 
“Ascoltimi, Excellency,” Alberto said, “In 
> : , . eve 
nobleman s house, in every nobleman’s bed-chamber Se 
1$ a secret panel behind which he hides his valuables. I did 
not know exactly where it was in the room; but when at 
night you shut me out, I was quite certain that you locked 
—— — just such a place as that.” 
pointed to the empty darkness behind the painted 
pe = ae walked across the room and —— ha 
—— very action relieved some of his pent-up 
Paolina stared. It was imposs; 
, possible to see where the o en- 
* had been. The painted panel blended perfectly iia ika 
= ; there was no sign of a join or hinge. Closed, it was ex- 
actly the same as the other panels, and she knew that no- 
One could have found it unless they had a previous 
knowledge of where it might be. 


“I was a fool,” Sir Harvey said heavily. “I should have 


found another hiding-place.” 


“You could not know the Duke would 
perfidy,” Paolina said soothin gly. — —— 
— 3 a uor —— —— Alberto vowed. “I 
in a ‘ i if faced 
vith o ey. He is a coward if f 
“No,” Sir Harvey said abru 
“ ptly. 
But, Excellen you cannot let this ished, 
» yo go unpuni a 
— oe — I dare not tackle Giolamo in the 
; e always i i 
woul bo die ys carries a dagger. But at night—that 
“Leave him alone, I say,” Sir Harvey command 
alone, I say, d e 
was but carrying out his orders, And a to bed, Alberi 
There is nothing more you can do tonight.” i i 
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“Please, Excellency,” Alberto begged. 

“Do as I say,” Sir Harvey commanded. And then, as the 
man turned towards the door, he changed his mind. “Wait! 
Tell the gondoliers I want them again.” 

“Yes, Excellency.” 

“And you can let us out.” 

“May I come with you?” 

Sir Harvey shook his head. 

“No, for we will be going to the Ball.” 

“To the Ball!” 

Paolina’s astonishment made her echo the words. And 
then as Alberto left the room closing the door behind him, 
she added: ‘ 

“What do you mean? Why should we go back to the 
Ball at this time of night?” 

Sir Harvey did not answer and after a moment she said: 
“Is that really the truth or are you going to challenge the 
Duke? You must do nothing of the sort. He is stronger — 
than you and he has great influence. If you confront him 
with this crime, he will find some way to dispose of you, 

Please darling, do not be rash.” 

Sir Harvey still did not answer. He seemed to be deep in 
thought. Then suddenly he turned round to put his hands 
on Paolina’s shoulders, to stare at her hungrily, as a man 
might stare at his last hope of salvation. ` 

“I love you,” he said gently at length. “You know that, 
don’t you? I love you more than I believed it possible to 
love. I worship you. You are perfect, and more beauti- 
ful than any women I have ever seen.” i 

“Why are you speaking like this?” Paolina whispered. 

There was something sad in his voice and in hi 
words—something that told her they were not just the 
rhapsodies of a man in love. | 

“I am saying this because, my little sweet, we are going 
back to the Ball so that you can persuade the Conte to of- 
fer you marriage.” 4 

“No! No! Not that!” Paolina cried. “You promised me.” — 

He released her and stood back as if he was afraid to 
touch her. 

“You tried to persuade me to do something against my 
better judgment,” he said. “I admit I wavered because I 
want you so badly, because I love you so desperately that it 
is as if all the fires of hell were torturing me and only you 
could bring relief.” P 
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His hands clenched themselves unti 
white as he went on: —— — 
“But when we talked of this this afternoon I had 
a cer- 
tain amount of money. All through dinner tonight I have 
been planning how we could make it’ go further, how we 
could use it to get more, how, somehow, we could contrive 
to at — and feel that our love was enough. But now 
i PA ——— towards the closed panel, “now we have alte 
‘Nothing at all?” Paolina asked. 
ae —* — he said. 
put his hand in the pocket of hi 
the cl ee an poc his coat and drew out 
a ae has not ~~. Paolina exclaimed. 
, „= teft it in my poc et after you gave it to me the other 
night, Sir Harvey said. “I meant to put it away in what I 


ao ae are saved,” Paolina cried. 
r moment,” he answered. “But not f 
had not worried you before, but I learned —— 
that Signor Bondi has sent an advocate to Ferrara to 
discover which Jeweller sold me this necklace. Once he is 
a he will learn that I was not the buyer of the necklace, 
. told him, but was, in fact, the seller of a large amount 
t valuable gems. As he gave many of them to Contratina 
himself, he will undoubtedly recognize them again.” 
i — can he do to you?” 
at, Of course, is a point of law,” Sir Harv i 
But I imagine Signor Bondi will do his best to —— 
very uncomfortable for me in that, as one of the two 
survivors of the ship, I Salvaged jewellery and not lives. I 
oe Bigs 3 —— explanation, of course, of what hap- 
———— question of whether people will believe me or 
“Then let us go away,” Paolina be “Thin 
closing in on us, I can feel it. Soon — be no — 
of escape. We must go now, while we have the chance,” 
“To live only on this?” Sir Harvey asked. 
He held out the necklace as he 
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“They are very... valuable,” she said a little hesitantly. sudden 


_ She saw by the flicker of his eyes and ae 
“Very,” Sir Harvey agreed. “But I cannot afford to pick 


tightening of his jaw that her shaft had struck home 





i i „nome, It was 
and choose my moment to sell. I must take the best offer I Aa ned he him. And then, with a formal 
can get. And when this palazzo is paid for, and the ser- “The d —7— ch ‘Ge POr —* bowed to her. 
vants’ wages, the food, your dressmaker, hairdresser, and “Do ee ake “ai ; oss —* ass ae ` i 
the hundred and one little things which have been pur- -· I must, will you ce ins P : = Ppairingly. “And, if 
chased in the last few days, there will not be a great deal leave” . S me once before we 
left.” asl ? 

“Enough to pay our journey to Austria?” Paolina asked. Sir Harvey turned on his heel. 








“Yes,” he replied, “And what will happen after that? Do 
you think I can stand by and watch you starve?” 

“We will not starve,” Paolina said. “We will find some- 
thing to do. I can sew and you will be fortunate, perhaps, at 
. - - at the tables.” 

“The life you found so intolerable with your father?” Sir 
Harvey questioned bitterly. “No, I will not allow you to 
stoop to that. You will marry the Conte, and soon—far 
sooner than you imagine—you will forget me.” 

“Never! Never!” Paolina cried. “I love you. You do not 
believe me, but I love you with all my heart.” i 

“You will forget me,” Sir Harvey repeated. 

There was something about his face and in his voice 
which told her that she was pleading against an inexorable 
determination which nothing would alter. She gave a little 
sob and held out her hands to him. He did not move or 
touch her. i 

“It is decided,” he said. “We will go back now to the 
Ball. I shall tell the Conte our plans are altered, that we are 
leaving Venice almost at once. That, I am sure, will bring 
him to the point.” 

“He told me tonight that he had something of import to 
say to me,” Paolina said dully. “I thought how lucky it was 
that I would not have to hear it, because I believed that 
you wanted my love, and it could mean something in your 
life,” i 

“You were wrong,” Sir Harvey answered. A 

His face was a mask. But he did not look at her. She 
went a step nearer to him. a 

“My darling,” she said softly, “I am yours. Does that 
mean nothing to you?” S 

“You are going to marry the Conte,” he replied sterr y. 
“Come, we must be on our way.” ~aj 

“I will not go,” Paolina said stubbornly. “I want you. I 
want to be with you. How could I bear another man tc 
touch me? How could you bear it?” is 
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“No,” he said harsh] , and walked a down 
the Gallery towards a fle adisi T Saa a 

She hesitated for a moment, and then, because there 
seemed nothing else to do, she followed him. The sound of 
her heels moving across the wooden floor seemed to echo 
the slow, agonizing beats of her heart. It was as if he led 
her to the scaffold; but he did not look back, 


They sat in silence as the gondola carried them swiftly to 






















Standing talking at 
Saw the Conte, his 
height making him easy to pick out even in such a 
crowded place, 


Sir Harvey went up to him. The Conte turned with an 
exclamation of astonishment, 

“My dear Sir Harvey!” he exclaimed. “I thou 
na your sister had retired.” — 

€ took Paolina’s cold hand and raised it to his li 

‘ > Ps. 

‘The night was dark and em and sud it i - 
rise,” he said softly. Ai — 

‘We came _back,” Sir Harvey explained, “because we 
found a very important communication awaiting us on our 


return home. It was news recalling me to my o coun 
and it means that we . Veni a 
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“You are leaving Venice!” 

It was quite obvious that the Conte was stricken by this 
information. He even seemed to go quite pale. 

“I regret the necessity,” Sir Harvey answered, “and my 
sister is desolated that she must leave our new-found 
friends.” 

“But you cannot go! It is impossible!” the Conte ex- 
claimed. He glanced round him. “Come with me. I must 
have a word with you. Fortunately, I know this palazzo 
well.” “Whether they are or whe 

He led them a little way through the crowds to where a signify,” the Canta replied. e — * ae 
curtain of sumptuous brocade embroidered in pearls hung that you are the most beautiful woman I have ever Bev 
Over a partially concealed door. He pulled it — a my life.” seen in 

“This is the way to the private apartments,” he said. “ “Beauty,” Paolina exclai : i 
know that our host, who is a very old friend of mine, will “does not make for —— with a sudden bitterness, 
not mind my inviting you into them.” wn “It does for mine,” the Conte answe ie 

“My apologies,” Sir Harvey interposed, “but I will join would be a joy and a wonder beyond oe helene a 
you in a few minutes.” He bent forward and took her hand in his 

He turned away without further explanation and the “Paolina, say you will marry me.” ' 

Conte stood back to let Paolina precede him through the “I do not know,” Paolina said in a panic. “My brothe 
4 door. She gave a last despairing glance over her shoulder, — ae y brother 
i She knew quite well why Sir Harvey had gone and she had 
| an almost irresistible impulse to run after him, to say that 
he could not do this to her, that wherever he went she must 
go too. i 

i But she knew he would not listen but would merely be 
angry with her for disobeying his orders. 
Feeling suddenly helpless and utterly alone, Paolina 
walked through the door and heard the Conte follow her 
and shut it behind them, They were in a small, beautifully 
furnished sitting-room, lit by only a few candles which 
shed a soft light on the satin cushions which covered a low 

q couch, 

J “Come and sit down,” the Conte suggested. = 
| Numbly, because she somehow felt that she was past all 
fi feeling, Paolina obeyed. She sat down, clasped her hands n 
; her lap and waited for what she knew was coming. s 
The Conte stared at her for a minute and then he drew a 
Hi deep breath. 
“I love you,” he said. “I think you know that already í 
and that is why I cannot let you go away. Stay with me 
here. Stay as my wife. I will make you happy, I swear it.” 
There was no doubt of his sincerity, and Paolina s ud 
denly felt ashamed because he was offering her so much 
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—* she could give him nothing but hypocrisy and decep- 
“We do not know each other well,” she ied. “ 
; arried. 
can you be sure you love me?” j E OR 
“I was sure of it the first moment I sa y 
answered with a little smile. ee laa 
“We have been brought up in very different ways,” 
v ) ys,” she 
answered. “I am English, you are Venetian. Can we even be 
sure that our ideas and our interests are the same?” 









ey am well aware that it is not correct f 
f or me to have 
spoken to you without asking your brother’s permission,” 
oe Conte said. “But I had always understood that the 
ró * —— before convention. That is why I ask you 
me; and if i 
brothas as Aa you say yes, I will force your 
“Supposing he refuses?” Paolina questioned. 
He will not,” the Conte answered confidently. “When 
he knows how much I love you and how happy we can be 









































“You know nothing about me,” Paolina said, | 
I know all I want to know,” he smiled. “I have only to i] 
look in your face to read the history of your life. I have |) | 




















teach you the history of love.” 

* * left her ee in his. Now he raised it to his lips, 

It passionately, and then drew h i | 

if he would kiss her lips, — 

— gave a little sudden movement and Tose to her | 
“What can be keeping my brother?” she asked. | 

— was afraid, not only for herself but for Sir Harvey. | 
e thought for one wild moment that he must have gone 
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to challenge the Duke,-to do something wild and crazy 
which might put his life in danger. 

Then, even as she spoke, she heard the door which led 
into the Ballroom open and Sir Harvey came into the 
room. She would have run towards him, but one warning 
glance from his eyes stopped her. 

“I am sorry to be so long,” he said to the Conte. “But I 
became involved in a discussion and could not get away.” 

“I was glad of that,” the Conte said simply. “It gave me 
the opportunity I have been waiting for for some time—to 
ask your sister to marry me.” 

Sir Harvey simulated an expression of surprise. . 

“To marry you!” he cried. “This is quick work. And 
what about asking my permission?” l 

“I am doing that now,” the Conte said quietly. Í 

“Well, I suppose I must not stand in your way,” Sir Har- — 
vey replied genially. “I have guessed that Paolina found 
you a very attractive fellow. But I had not expected———” 

He stopped. | 

“But, of course, I had forgotten. It is impossible. I am 
returning to England.” 

“Then we must be married before you go,” the Conte 
































said. J 
“Oh, but surely,” Sir Harvey expostulated, “it would be 
better to wait? We shall be able to return. Perhaps in three 
months we will be with you again—at the outside it would 
not be more than six.” 4 
“Six months!” the Conte ejaculated. “Ye Gods! But I do 
not intend to wait that long. If you must go, you go alone. 
Paolina will remain behind as my wife.” T 
“You will wed each other as quickly as that?’ Sir Har- 
vey ejaculated. 4 
“Why not?” the Conte enquired. “I am my own master, 
Marriage settlements can be drawn up immediately. The 
wedding can take place in my own private Chapel. There 
is no need for a large crowd to be present—only my im- 
mediate relations.” nil 
“You seem to have it all cut and dried,” Sir Harvey 
ruefully. 4 
“I am having to think quickly,” the Conte said with 
grin. “And you know why. Because I do not intend to lo: 
Paolina, whatever happens.” 4 
Sir Harvey shrugged his shoulders. 4 
“Well, I suppose the impetuosity of love will have i 
way,” he said philosophically. “Make what arrangeme 
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you will. But, I warn 
ee ee you that I must leave for England 
“We will be married an ho i 
We > mą ur after midday,” 
said. “That will give me time enough is ae — 
Fangements—both legal and ceremonial.” ae 
ve —— at Paolina and added: 
ou have made me the happiest i 
—— piest man in the world.” 
— 1¢ not answer. Her eyes were fixed on Sir Harvey’s 
“Last night I lay awake wo ing i 
ndering if I sh 
— enough to arouse your interest — 
e continued. “Tonight I can hardly beliey ; 
good fortune.” bee hoe 
3 * —* — hand again. She went very white, al- 
— going to faint, and Sir Harvey said 
a — it would be wise if now I took my sister home 
fellow, wil Pave aui a io of aening, And you my dear 
— intend to be wed — — isnt 
Certainly intend it,” the Cont id fi r 
are right. Your sister does look ee — i 
— slipped Paolina’s arm through his. 
J eee —— to the gondola,” he said. “You must 
—— t will be a very quiet wedding; but before it 
—* pi ace, the Doge and Dogessa must perform the 
eng ee * ceremony, I am related to the Doge and he 
ee Ow, make no objections to the haste which is so 
= ary because of your brother’s departure.” 
ne words hardly percolated into 





she would be able to awaken. 
As she went back with Sir Harvey in the gondola, she 





“Harve Be s i 
‘Harvey y she whispered once, beneath her breath. 


But he did not seem to hear her. 


They arrived at their own i 
j steps, said good ni 
gondoliers, and Alberto was waiting to di — me 
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came up the stairs with them, and when they reached the 
Long Gallery Paolina waited for him to go so that she 
could speak with Sir Harvey alone, but he lingered in the 
background. 

“Good night, Paolina,” Sir Harvey said, and the tone of 
his voice was a warning as well as a command. 

“I must speak to you, I must!” she pleaded. 

But he held open the door of her bed-chamber and al- 
most as if she was mesmerized he forced her, by sheer will 
power, to enter it. 

“Wait! Please... please .. .” 

“Good night, Paolina.” 

Sir Harvey closed the door. She heard him call Alberto 
and walked across the Gallery to his own bed-chamber. 
And then, because she knew that whatever she did now he 
would not hear her, she flung herself down on her bed in 
floods of tears. 

She cried, it seemed to her, for hours until finally she 
rose, taking off her magnificent gown, undressed and took 
the pins from her hair, letting it fall over her shoulders, — 
She remembered then how Sir Harvey had kissed it earlier 
in the day, and she felt her tears flow anew at the 

thought of how happy she had been for so short a time. h 

“I love you,” she whispered, and then crept into bed to 
lie miserable, unhappy, until the dawn came. 7 

She was so exhausted that it was only then that she fell 
‘into a deep slumber until Thérèse woke her at seven 

o’clock with a bowl of soup and a glass of wine. g 

“His Excellency’s orders, Milady. You are to drink this!” 
she said. l 

“I don’t want it,” Paolina expostulated sleepily. i 

“But, Milady, it will do you good, and you will need 
your strength.” om 

“For what?” Paolina asked almost crossly; but even as 
She spoke, the whole flood of misery and unhappiness 
came pouring over her. She knew then that Sir Harvey 
would have told the servants, the Conte would have told 
his friends and relations. 

She was to be married. Married to a man she did not 
love, because there was no alternative. J 

“The Conte is so handsome, Milady,” Thérése was say- 
ing. “Everyone admires him. It was known that he was 
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looking for a bride and every noble lady wished him to 
choose her daughter.” —— 

Paolina said nothing, making an effort to sip her soup 
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“Of course, there are those who say that he has | 
i d 
too often,” Thérèse went on. “But al i die. 
tae» ut always married ladies, 
“So the Conte has had a lot of love affai n 
; Con ; airs, has he? 
Paolina said without interest, speakingfmerely because she 
could not help listening to Thérése and was at the same 

time trying to keep her own thoughts at bay. 

Oh, yes, indeed!” Thérèse repeated almost trium- 
— He * a * — lover. Me, I like a man 
ows what he is ut—a man of th i 
— for unfledged boys.” — mae ne 

aolina wanted to say she hated them all, men and bo 
, S, 
keg all she wanted was one man—only he would not hive 
“There was the Contessa Cattolina Grimaldi,” 
y » Théré 
chattered. She loved the Conte very, very dearly. When * 
e — — —* = threatened to kill herself, But he 
id not min e to r to go ahead and do i 
didn’t. She went to Naples fisted" Bl sag 
Paolina forced a watery smile to her lips. 
Was that such a terrible fate?” she enquired. 
But, of course,” Thérèse said. “The Contessa could not 
se here where she had been unhappy. Oh, the Conte can 
> very, very hard. But you are so beautiful, Milady, you 
ye ke him round your little finger.” 
. `e onte was obviously not quite what she had 
imagined, Paolina thought. Somehow she did not care. The 
a thing l wanted was to see Sir Harvey. 
o to His Excellency,” she said, “and k him i 
PS with him a moment.” foe ae 
soon as Thérèse had gone, Paolina i 
1a¢ j jumped out of 
bed, put on a wrapper, tidied her hair in front of the mir- 
ror. She looked pale and there were dark lines under her 
a _but she thought with satisfaction, she was still 
autiful. Surely, with her hair flowing over her shoulders, 
—— * — — in which he had kissed her so 
ely y 
—— y toon, he would not be able to 
Thérése returned. 
“His Excellency is very busy,” she said. “He i 
s Exc ; ‘ says he will 
come if it is Teally important, but only for a minute.” 
Tell him it is of the utmost import,” Paolina answered. 
Thérése ran from the room. Paolina waited, moving rest- 
























































































most in despair for fear he would refuse her altogether, the 
door was opened and Sir Harvey came in. 

One glance at his face told her that he, too, had not 
slept. He looked pale, even beneath his tan. He shut the 
door behind him and stood looking at her, at the sudden 
joy in her face at the sight of him, at the light in her eyes. 
Her lips were tremulous and her breasts, beneath the thin 
silk wrapper, were moving agitatedly. The sunshine com- 
ing in through the window turned her hair to a halo of 
gold. 

“You have come.” 

She hardly could breathe the words. 

“Yes, I have come,” he answered, but his voice was raw. 
“Why must you crucify yourself and me? Until midday we 
had best see little of each other.” i 

“I cannot do it, you know that,” Paolina said. “And you 
cannot make me.” | 

Sir Harvey stared at her for a long moment and then he © 
said abruptly: i 

“I can do no more. And it is true I cannot make you do © 
anything you do not wish to do. But I can make one thing 
very clear. If you do not go through with this marriage, 
then I shall leave tonight, without your knowledge, without 
saying farewell. I shall go out of your life as mysteriously 
and unexpectedly as I came into it. You can make what ex- 
planations you will, but I shall not be here to make them 
for you.” 

“How can you do this to me?” Paolina asked piteously. 
“Because it is for your own good,” he answered. “Do 
you suppose it is easy for me to give you up? But I am not 
yet such a cad as to take you and then let you suffer af- 
terwards. This is your one chance, the one chance you 
have ever had or are ever likely to have, of finding, if not 
happiness, at least contentment. You will be rich, you will 
be respected. You will be married into one of the most 
illustrious familes in all Venice. What does it matter what 
happens to me after that?” e 
He stared at her, his face grim. a 
“Forget that you ever knew me,” he commanded. 

“Forget that Fate, by some strange quirk, sent us into each 

other’s lives for no other reason than to laugh at our tor 

ments.” H 

She knew by the sound of his voice how much he was 
` suffering. Because there was nothing she could do about i 
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nothing she could Say in res 
ponse, she could onl 
— with her hands and feel the hot tears — oe — 
oe * — “ath down her cheeks. 
en she loo up again, Sir Harvey had 
had closed the door silently behind him znd hega 
heard Man ae r silently behind him and she had not 
When Thérèse returned Paolina bathed i 
Wh t l in water scented 
— jasmin and dried herself in the soft towels that bore 
— — of the owner of the palazzo 
could not help remembering that by toni t 
— be entitled to embroider her —— — 
—* * and she shuddered at the thought of it. For a mo- 
—— thought wildly of going to the Conte, telling him 
ae e truth and saying that she could not be his wife. 
— — realized that such an action would do no 
—— * ae = going ae and whether she stayed 
| ~onte or alone it really matte it- 
— ees him she was utterly —— Sete 
Tessed herself mechanically in the ex uisite - 
—— ae Thérése brought her—a chemise, — 
mobroidered and edged with real lace; petticoats which 





very different style from an 
y she had ever worn before. 
Soft, natural waves framed her little face and made her look 
— — and untouched. 
en he had finished, Paolina saw tha 
t o 

Thérèse had laid an exquisite wedding gown. — 
——— a sent it to you,” the maid explained 

ina’s glance. “ i icci i r 
— ce. “It has been in the Ricci family for 

“Why should I wear it so early?” i 
C y?” Paol E 
not to be married until an hour after — TE n 
Because it is customary for the Doge and 

. > > eee t 
e the bride in her wedding finery when e e to 
p — pearls around her neck.” 
— pearls? What are you talkin g about?” Paolina en- 

“You do not know the custom, Milady?” è 

— tom, Milady?” Thérése asked. 
a —— ~ course, that His Excellency would have told 


“I know ing,” i pf 
bene nothing,” Paolina answered. Tell me what 


“It is a very, very old ceremony,” Thérése explained 
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“His Serenity and his wife, seated on thrones, place round i 
the bride’s neck the pearls which she must wear for one 


year after her marriage.” 

“And where do the pearls come from?” Paolina asked. 

“They are usually a present from the bride’s Mother,” 
Thérèse answered. “But if she has no Mother, then the 
bridegroom will make them part of his engagement pres- 
ent. In your country I think you have a ring. But in ours we 
have a ring called the ricordino and the pearls as well.” 

“It sounds a pretty custom,” Paolina remarked, and both 
Thérèse and the hairdresser vied with each other in telling 
her what an important occasion it was in the life of a 
young bride. 

The gown was certainly very beautiful arid fortunately, 
with a very few alterations, fitted Paolina perfectly. It was 
made of silver brocade embroidered all over with pearls, 


tiny diamonds and lace. She was not to wear her veil until 
the wedding ceremony, but a huge tiara fashioned like a 
wreath of flowers in diamond and pearls was set upon her 


head. 


mire her; and even as the thought came to her, she felt her 
spirits drop miserably to their lowest ebb simply because 


by the evening it would not matter what she wore or what 


she said. He would not be there! 


“Milady is bella, molto bella,” Thérèse kept saying, and 
then she flung open the door into the Gallery and Paolina 


walked slowly out to seek Sir Harvey. . 
He was waiting for her at the far end, looking out on to” 
the Canal. He, too, was dressed with great magnificence in 
a coat of blue satin. His face, however, was dark and there 
was a heavy frown between his eyes. | 
He looked at Paolina and while the servants waited he 
seemed for a moment unable to understand what was re- 
quired of him. Then, almost perfunctorily, in a voice devoid 
of feeling, he said: i 
“You look very nice. It is time we left.” 4 

It was Thérése who cried out: A 
“Nice. That is not the right word, Your Excellency. Do 
you not think she is beautiful? Molto bella? As beautiful 
as an angel in the skies? As beautiful as any Queen, as any 
fairy princess? Tell us, Excellency, what you really think.” — 
Sir Harvey’s eyes met Paolina’s. For a moment 
everybody else vanished and they were alone. She saw deep 
into his very soul and knew what he was feeling. _ ie 
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She wondered suddenly whether Sir Harvey would ad- — 


| 


“You are very beautiful,” he said at | i i 
which seemed to vibrant with pain. — 


Then, taking her hand in his, he led her down the stairs 


and out into the gondola. 
The Conte was waiting 
palazzo. 


for them pa the steps of his 


“I can hardly believe your beauty is mortal,” he told 


Paolina as he raised his lips from her cold hand. “ 
Are 
a goddess from the sea? I am half afraid Neptune will 


take you from me.” 


you 


Paolina did not answer. She only stood stiffly beside hi 
as they waited for the Doge and Dogessa to — Ta 

The crowds, sensing that something was about to happen, 
were beginning to gather in gondolas and in the windows of 


other palazzi. 
“Here they come!” 


the Conte exclaimed, and Paolina 


saw approaching the Doge’s magnificent gondola with its 
crystal glass windows and cushions of crimson velvet. Even 
though the visit was a private one, the Doge wore a cloak 


of cloth of gold and 
claimed his office. The 


gold-embroidered bonnet which pro- 
Dogessa, who was growing gray and 


rather heavy in her movements, had also a mantle of cloth 


of gold with a long veil. 


The Conte bowed as they stepped out of their gondola 


and made a formal s 
down in a 


were escorted through the palazzo 
reception rooms on the first fi 


decorated with white flowers 
ribbon. 

Here they were received 
calm, self-possessed dignity, 
nies brought refreshments on 


peech of welcome, while Paolina sank 


and up into the great 
‘oor, which were all 
tied with great bows of white 


by the Conte’s Aunt with a 
while the Master of Ceremo- 
a gold plate. There was wine 


and sweet biscuits and the special kind of bridal bread 

“ge : 
“The emblem of fertility!” the rather sour-looking relative 
said to the Conte as if she doubted the efficacy of it. 


Paolina had thought she was too numb 


to feel anything, 


but the woman’s words sent a shiver of horror throu 
her, 
How could she bear children to a man she did not a 
When the refreshments were finished, the Doge and 
Dogessa seated themselves on two high thrones which had 


been erected at the end of the room. 
footstools in front of them and Sir 


There were velvet 
Harvey came forward 


and took Paolina by the hand She resisted an impul 
K : se to 
cling to him merely because she knew that if she saat the 
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slightest gesture of affection towards him or he to her, she 
might break down and disgrace them both. 

With her head held high she let him lead her to the 
velvet footstool, and at the Doge’s command she knelt at 
his feet. The Conte handed him a magnificent pearl 
necklace and he took it carefully in his thin blue-veined 
fingers. 

“May the purity of the pearls of the sea be echoed by 
the purity in your heart,” he said in his kind old voice. 
“May the years of happiness with the man of your choice 
be as many as the pearls in this precious circlet.” 

“I thank Your Serenity,” Paolina managed to answer, but 
as she felt the Doge’s fingers fumbling behind her bent 
head, it was as if he fixed a chain of steel around her neck. 

“Pearls mean tears,” she thought and remembered that 
the dead woman in the wrecked ship had brought her tears; 
but they had also brought her great happiness. Now hap- 
piness was gone and this new string, beautiful though it 
might be, would, she was convinced, bring her tears for the 
rest of her life. Tears of regret, tears of a yearning for what 
could never be—for the man without whom all her life 
must seem utterly empty. 

The Conte raised her to her feet and slipped a ring on her 
finger. A huge diamond glittered and flashed in the light of 
the tapers. Paolina stared at it dully. 

“Basa, basa. Kiss her, kiss her,” the onlookers cried as 
was customary. 

The Conte put his arm round Paolina and sought her 
lips, but she gave him her cheek. As he kissed her, she 
looked towards Sir Harvey in despair, and saw a sudden 
expression transfigure his face. There was the red fire of 
murder in his eyes for one moment; then it was gone. 

The ceremony was over. The Dogessa kissed Paolina and 
then turned to congratulate the Conte. 

“She is exquisite, Leopaldo!” she smiled. “What a 
handsome couple you will make! All Venice will want to 
féte you!” 

After that Paolina was introduced to the Conte’s rela- 
tions and everyone chatted quite informally until it was 
time for the Doge and Dogessa to leave. 

“You look so beautiful that I cannot believe you are 
mine,” the Conte whispered to Paolina, and then his Aunt 
signalled to him impatiently to attend to some important 
guests and she found herself standing beside Sir Harvey. 

She looked up at him a little piteously. 
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“I keep thinking that this is a nightmare and I must 
wake up,” she said, 

“Look around this palazzo,” he said harshly. “It is yours, 
Do you see the pictures? Can you value the furniture? Did 


you notice the gold plate on which refr 
ie the eshments were 


ne shook her head. 
“I was thinking how happy and how hungry we were that 
first meal we ever ate together in Gasparo’s little house af- 


We enjoyed it?” 

Your gown was shrunk and torn,” he answered. “And 
yet * were even more beautiful than you are at this mo- 
ment.” 

a because I was happy,” she said. 

either love nor happiness can survi a 
stated positively. — 
told you that?” Paolina answered. “A woman who 
had never loved you to begin with? I have often thought 
that it is luxury, not poverty, that stifles love.” 

You have known poverty,” Sir Harvey said. “Do you 
really wish to go back to it? Think of those lodgings you 
have described to me, in Naples and Rome, in the small 
— —* ae —* Could you endure them again?ꝰ 

1 you? Paolina asked. “They would be aradise 
* you were there.” — 2 

ou are mad,” he said angrily. “Look round ou and 
you.” YOU will thank me because I have more — 

u. 

“If I live to be a hundred, I shall never f ive f 
destroyi the only really beautiful thin — Ie life,” 
Paolina answered in a low voice. — he IRR 

| What is that?” he asked almost involuntarily. 

My love for you,” Paolina replied, 
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Back at their palazzo Sir Harvey sent Paolina to her bed- 
chamber. 

“You have nearly two hours in which to rest and prepare 
yourself for the ceremony,” he said. “I have work to do!” 

She knew that what he said was true, but she guessed, 
too, that he was afraid to be alone with her, afraid not only 
of her emotions but also of his own. 

She lay down on the day bed drawn in front of one of 
the windows, but knew that rest was impossible. The sec- 
onds of her freedom were ticking past like heartbeats, 
Soon, soon, they would be gone and with them the man she 
loved beyond her hope of Heaven. 

Suddenly she heard a noise outside the room. 

She listened and thought she must be mistaken. The 
sound was peculiarly like a woman sobbing. Curious, she 
rose, crossed the room and opened the door. 

Outside in the Long Gallery a woman in black was 
standing beside Sir Harvey and sobbing bitterly. 

“I love him,” she was saying. “I loved him, and now he 
has cast me away and there is nothing for me but to die.” 

Impulsively Paolina stepped forward. 

“What is the matter?” she enquired. 

Sir Harvey turned angrily. 

“Tis nothing that concerns you,” he said. “Return to 
your bed-chamber.” 

Paolina would have obeyed him, but the woman took 
her handkerchief from her eyes and said falteringly: 
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“Js... is this... the... bride?” 
Yes, I am the bride,” Paolina answered. “Why should 
concern you?” 
answer the woman flung herself on her knees at 
Paolina’s feet, and taking her hand, raised = 
drenched eyes. ‘A oe 
“Help me! Please help me!” she said. “F. 
pbc ap p or I am utterly 
“Paolina, I beg you to leave this to me,” Sir Harvey inter- 


Paolina did not move. 
“I think,” she said gently, “this does concern me.” 

You are so beautiful,” the woman sobbed. “I can un- 
derstand him wanting to marry you. But he has loved me 
for over two years. He has been happy with me, I swear it. 
And now to cast me off without even a sequin with which 
to bless myself!” i 

Paolina looked at Sir Harvey. 
“Is this true?” she asked. 
Sir Harvey shrugged his shoulders. 
ae eo p= right —— here, as she well knows.” 
onte ve treated her i 
Paolina asked Sir — —— 

It is the truth, I swear it,” the woman interposed. “But 
I have not come here to make trouble, only to beg that you 
wil intercede for me and ask him at least to support me 
until I can find another protector, OF 5 

She hesitated for words, and Paolina said softly: 

-, + Until your child is born. That is what really worries 
— rnai * oe and lifted the woman to her 

e and sit ,” she sai * 

wnat can be done about Y D ta eee 

„7° woman was pretty. She had a rather sweet and 
childish face with large lustrous eyes and a full red mouth 
which trembled now from her tears and made one 
A wish to give her protection. 

ao you cannot concern yourself wi is,” Si 

— said in a low voice. 7 ihoni: 

“I can,” she answered. “For I 
woman suffer — would not have any 

e ped the stranger to the sofa and th i i 

our by the arm, drew him towards the — ot 


“You can go to the Conte,” she said, “and tell him that 
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if he does not give this woman enough money to tide her 
over the birth of his child, then he can look for another, 
bride, for I swear that I will not marry him.” 

She spoke truculently, for she thought that Sir Harvey 
was going to argue with her. Instead, the rather severe ex- 
pression on his face broke into a grimace of amusement. 

“Paolina, I adore you,” he said in a low voice. “And, 
dammit, I will give the Conte your message with the 
greatest of pleasure.” 

He took her hand and raised it to his lips. As she felt his 
mouth against her skin, she instinctively tightened her 
fingers on his, and then trembled because she could not 
help the ecstasy that ran through her at his touch. 

“I will not be long,” Sir Harvey said. 

He walked away down the Gallery, and Paolina heard 
him calling for Alberto to bring his hat and cloak. 

She crossed to the sofa where the woman was sitting. 

“Something will be arranged for you,” she said 
soothingly. “If you will just wait here until my brother 
returns, I am sure that he will bring you good news.” 

“You are very kind,” the woman said, and added with a 
little sob: “I am ashamed that I should come here and 
disturb you on your wedding day but I was desperate. My 
rent is due and I do not know where to turn for money.” 

“I have been in the same predicament myself,” Paolina 
said. 

“You have?” the woman asked with rounded eyes. 

Paolina felt that she had said too much, and crossing the 
room, poured out a glass of wine and gave it into her 
visitor’s hand. 

“Drink this and rest,” she said. “I must go back to my 
bed-chamber to get dressed for the ceremony.” 

Paolina went into her room and closed the door. 
Thérèse and her hairdresseer were waiting for her. She 
hardly saw them. Instead, she was looking into the 
future and seeing other episodes like the one in which she 
had just taken part. She felt a sudden surge of anger against 
the Conte. 

How dare he treat any woman as he had treated that 
poor creature in the Gallery? How dare he think that 
women were only playthings to cast aside when he was tired 
of them? 

She wondered what would happen to her when the time 
came that he grew tired of her, as he undoubtedly would. 


And then she remembered the great pile of legal docu- 
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ments she had seen lying on Sir Harvey’ i 
} ; ! y’s desk in the 
Library while they were talking. She would at least be pro- 
vided for as far as money was concerned. And yet, she told 
—— ap sny smile that she would always be utterly 
p she were to reck — 
esns on the/amount of her hap- 
The hairdresser had almost finished arrangi 
a coro 
of diamonds Over a long lace veil which sitions —— ie 
dress of silver brocade, when Sir Harvey came into the 
Toom. Paolina’s thoughts had been dark with misery, and 
yet, even at the sound of him, she felt her heart leap and 
she —— the sun had suddenly come out. 
our Excellency has come at just the right moment!” 
the hairdresser exclaimed. “I wish you to look at Milady’s 
veil and see if she does not look the very Queen of Beauty. 
Aphrodite rising from the waves could not be more ex- 
quisite.” 
Paolina saw that it was an effort for Sir Harve 
a to look 
at her critically, to inspect the hairdresser’s work ein both 
— Somehow he managed it, and said: 
“An excellent job. I think you have made my sister | 
ae beautiful on this auspicious day.” 5 — 
No one could make her more beautiful than she i 
already,” the hairdresser said admiringly. “But I am — 
oured to be allowed to add my small talent to the master- 
= ee God has already created.” 
ir Marvey gave him a couple of gold pieces and the 
ES al way from the room. With a little wave of 
g — a dismissed Thérése and turned eagerly to 
aw happened?” she asked, 
e Conte was overcome that his sins should ha 
. * ” -> ve 
caught up with him,” Sir Harvey answered. “I spoke to 
him very severely. : I told him what a bad effect such 
a ta —— have on your affection for 
en threaten t arria 
— at the m ge would not take 
“What did he say to that?” Paolina asked, hopi i 
i ing wild! 
against hope that the Conte’s fears could be justified. : 
He was abject,” Sir Harvey answered, “The lady in 
question is to receive a large sum of money immediately. I 
waited while he instructed his attorney to take it to her.” 
ae she gone?” Paolina asked, looking towards the 


“As soon as I told her what was waiting for her at home ih 
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she hurried off without delay,” Sir Harvey replied. “But 
she was grateful. She said that she would pray for you.” 

“I shall certainly need her prayers,” Paolina said drily. 
| She turned her face away as she spoke so that Sir Har- 
vey should not see the tears which sprang into her eyes. He 
looked at her for a moment and then his hand went out 
J towards her. 

“Paolina!” he said hoarsely. 

The door burst open and they both turned to see Al- 
berto, white-faced and breathless, his eyes almost starting 


“I am to be killed,” Alberto said i 
j | in a strangled voice. 
My throat Is to be cut. He has said it and notion pe 
me. Even if I run away, they will hound me out!” 
a not let him make you chicken-livered!” Sir 
Said sharply. “We will outwit the Duke and live!” 


“B À 
— how . . . how will you escape him?” Paolina 





Harvey 


She was very pale, her 
-ACT eyes seemed enormously bio i 
little face she turned towards him, framed — — 


fragility of the long lace veil. Sir Harvey walked backwards 































| out of his head. a and — across the room. 
“Excellency,” he gasped as soon as he coul aw hi “We have got to be clever.” — 
breath, “we must get away—at once.” > ; of lingering in the — A —— pti š s ‘Alberto, 
“What is the matter?” Sir Harvey enquired. are not going to die. You will live to make a de si 
“I have just been to—the market place to fetch one happy.” ozen women 








of your cloaks that was being—repaired,” he said 
breathlessly. “While I was there, I ran—unexpectedly into 
a cousin of mine. He is in the service of—the Duke.” 
| “Was he surprised to see you?” Sir Harvey asked. 

“"No—because he told me that he knew—I was here. The 
Duke knows that I am with you as—your servant. In fact 
he has known all the time where he could lay his hands on 
me—and you, Excellency—whenever he wished.” 

Alberto was obviously so frightened that Sir Harvey 
walked across to him and put his hand on his shoulder. 

“Pull yourself together, man,” he said, “and tell me ex- 
actly what you heard.” 

“We are to be killed,” Alberto said. “Your Excellency 
and J. At least, I am to die because the Duke says I am a 
traitor to have left his service. But you are to be im- 
prisoned in the Castle of Ferrara. Your death will be slow, 
but nothing can save you. No one has ever escaped from 
the Castle dungeons.” 

Paolina gave a little cry of terror and jumped to her feet. 

“But, how can he do this?” she asked, walking towards 
Alberto and Sir Harvey. 
| “Wait!” Sir Harvey said. “Let us hear the whole story 
| first. What else did your cousin tell you?” 
| “We are to be taken as soon as the wedding is over,” Al- 








€ is very strong, Excellen Not in hi 
self—for you wounded him—b a — 
who will do his bidding. He is ioe he ae 
is being rather clever,” Sir Harv said. * 
we respect for him at this moment than J oe Sods a 
— a a = * that?” Paolina asked almost 
; not realize that your life js ; 
danger? You must now i E — 
before he expects sa to wka wij ae 
J had not thought of that,” Sir Harvey said. 
* ot — it is obvious how you can escape,” 
‘a sai He will be quite certain that you will stay for 
e eddin & ceremony; but if you depart from Venice 
ore it takes place, then you will take him by surprise.” 
Sir rey. — at her. 
Wha a Iriend in a tight corner!” he exclaimed. l 
Tage his hand in his pocket and drew out a purse, || 
ake this, Alberto,” he said. “See that the fastest gon- 






































































carry us out on to the Lagoon to wh i i | 
that this ci l ere the swiftest ship | 
Trieste.” ty can provide must be waiting to carry us to f 
| “To Trieste!” Paolina cried i i | 
in the Lagoon to carry you and me, Excellency, to Comac- Sir Harvey nodded. cried in surprise. || 
chio.” “Trieste,” he replied. “Once * 

“So that is his plan!” Sir Harvey said, * the Duke cannot touch © are in Austrian territory || 
: 208 i x 2: — besides, I have a friend | 














| berto said. “The Duke will not harm Milady because he is 
r too afraid of the Conte. But one of his ships is waiting out 
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there. We shall need him, for Alberto is holding at this mo- 
ment the last sequin I possess. I can only hope it will be 
enough.” 

Alberto was weighing the purse in his hand. 

“I doubt it, Excellency,” he said ruefully. 

Paolina pulled off the pearls that the Doge had fastened 
round her neck, 


“Take these,” she said. “Any ship’s captain who has | 


sailed the seven seas will recognize their value.” 
Alberto took the necklace doubtfully. 


“The men may be afraid to handle such gems lest they 


be accused of theft,” he said. 


“Then make it really worth their while,” Paolina in- 


sisted, and drew the great diamond engagement ring from 
her finger. 
“What will you say to account for their loss?” Sir Har- 
vey questioned. i 
Paolina merely shrugged her shoulders. d 
“Does it matter?” she asked. " 
“The fastest ships the Mediterranean has ever known will 
be yours, Excellency,” Alberto promised excitedly. The 
diamond seemed to have swept away his doubts. He 
hesitated for a moment and then dropped down on one 
knee. He touched Sir Harvey’s hand with his forehead and 
said simply: , 
“I will serve you to the end of my life.” p 
Then, before either Sir Harvey or Paolina could speak, 
he had gone from the room, closing the door behind him. 
“He loves you,” Paolina said softly. k 
“Because I am saving his skin for him,” Sir Harvey sai¢ 3 
“Must you always infer the basest motive?” she asked. 
“He loves you for yourself—even as I do. Oh, my darling, 
take care of yourself.” hi- 
“I promise you I will do that,” Sir Harvey replied. “T 
I have got to die, I do not intend to give the Duke the 
pleasure of being my executioner.” " 
“How shall I know that you are safe?” a 
She hardly breathed the words because they seemed te 
come through lips that had suddenly grown dry. * 
Sir Harvey looked at her. She knew in that moment that 
he was suffering the same agony that she was. It seemed t 
her that they were standing on either side of a deep rive 
which was growing wider and ever wider until soon ther 
would be no point of contact between them. She saw th 
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her breath. 












despair in his heart, she knew that h i 

the on in hers. — ee 
re was somehow nothing they could say. Th 

only look at each other until, with a sound that a alt a 


She wanted, then, to sink down on he 
, , r bed and ’ but 
— she was past tears, She could only — ae 
eyed, ee a — with salve for her lips and 
perfume ace ind h 
tren rd er ears and the soft valley be- 
ere seemed to be a lot of little thin to be d 
—— let Thérése do them. For andi an hour a — 
ost like a dummy, looking at the past, remembering so 
many things that had been said and done, so many mo- 
— of happiness. 
e refused a glass of wine, and the bef h 
pected it, a knock came on the door — y * 
is time — and a voice cried: 
e Knew, then, that the moment when she must 
: sa 
goodbye to Sir Harvey had come. She walked slowly J— 
into the Long Gallery, her veil trailing behind her like a 
train, oe stiff and heavy with the diamond and 
ry, i i 
pe — rustling over the polished floor like 
Harvey was waiting for her, with Alberto behind hi 
carrying a bundle inconspicuously in his arms. The ie 


of bs and Sir Harvey, 
ere was a bouquet of white flowers i Si 

hands. He gave it to Paolina and as she took it from <n 
a touched his hand and found it was as cold as ice. She 
ooked up then into his face. It was stern, almost to the 
— nd ee and yet she could see the 
walked — not speak and in silence they 

I am going to my death,” Paolina whispered beneath 


The sunshine glinted on Paolina, making the diamonds in 
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Said something, for h i 

— * e turned sharply and saw Paolina in 
For a moment he stared, and th pace 
I ) ; en went forw 

as if, unconventional as her approach might be * A co 

cerned only with greeting her. f R 


The gondola sh ; 
—— f shot past the palazzo. Paolina had a sudden 


her hair and on her gown sparkle and glitter. The crowds 
that were waiting ouside to see her shouted: 

“Good luck! A happy life! God bless you!” 

She stood for a moment, almost blinded by the sunshine. 
Below, rocking a little on the tide, was the vast glittering 
gold gondola—the ceremonial vessel of a thousand brides. 
Carvings of cupids and love knots ornamented the centre 
cabin while the ferri at bow and stern represented the god- 
dess Venus. 

Beside it Paolina saw there was another ordinary 
black gondola manned by two strong-armed, tough-looking 
gondoliers. 

This was the moment! 















RS no more. 
e Lagoon was in sight. The Doge’s Palace lay to their 


left, and a little wa 
IE ae y out w several shi E 
sails vivid against the blue of the s i » their orange 












She turned to Sir Harvey and held ———— hands. She ship is ready to sail?” 
| wanted to say, “God keep you,” but somehow the words ey were the fi 
y Py they eA 4 e the first words Sir Harvey had spoken since 





would not come although her lips moved. Her eyes met his 
and she felt that in that glance her soul passed from her in- 





Yes, Excellency, all is arranged,” Alberto said, but he 














to his keeping. | crossed himself after he had : 
“Good-bye, little Paolina!” he said, and then, suddenly, evil spirit from undoing the — — ees ewe 
aes eer an j The gondola pulled up alongside a small ship. It was little 






It was as if, without words, her whole being pleaded with more than a fishin 
him. He looked at her; she looked at him. And they no n os, boat, but the men who helped Paolina 
l longer heard the noise of the crowd. Er 
“Dammit! Why should it be good-bye?” Sir Harvey 
asked loudly, "i 
He bent and picked her up in his arms. The 
cheered more loudly, thinking it a romantic gesture. But 
Sir Harvey carried Paolina not to the gold gondola with its 
liveried gondoliers, but to the plain black one which stood 
alongside it. , 
He jumped in, dropped her unceremoniously down on 
the black leather seat, and Alberto followed them. | J 



















Me lady is i i 
— y 1S coming with us. Get under way imme- 
owd “Aye, aye, Excellency.” 

3 — the gondoliers and they thanked Sir Harvey 
God-speed. Paolina moved ac 
to a small cabin in the stern She h Scie fae 
; d the anchor bei 
pulled up, heard commands bei — — — 
in 
Tunning about the deck to obey jon! Norrie 
The sails were billowing out in the wind, the ship was 

















i “To the ship!” 4 moving. She heard Sir Harvey’s voi 

| ? a , Harveys voice, and then he 

$- Sir H the but only the two gor through the d . came 
ir Harvey gave command, y Mg e doorway into the cabin and she was in hi 





doliers heard him above the cries of the crowd. And then 
they were away, streaking down the Canal, past the gon- 
dolas lining the route that Paolina was to have taken, past 
the people watching over the balconies and even from 





“I could not leave you behind,” he said. “When the mo- 


ment came, it was t 
forgive ines oo much to ask of any man. Do you 


“Forgive you?” she asked with laughter in her voice. “ 









+h, 
te 
1h 
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roofs, 
They neared the Conte’s palazzo and saw him waiting of have nothing to forgive. You hav ad 
i at of gold, embroidered with diamonds ant did not kn © made me so happy. I 
the steps in a coat of gold, embroidered dort @ Ow the world could be so glorious and won- 







wearing the purple Order of Chivalry across his shoulder 

He was talking with various of his friends as elaboratel 

dressed as he was himself, and then someone must ha 
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“It is mad, you know that, don’ 
} , don’t ~ oF 
quired, and he held her closer. “tt * — — t 
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madness that you will doubtless regret. Now it is too late. I 
will never let you go.” 

“That is what I want you to say,” Paolina whispered. 

“You belong to me,” Sir Harvey cried almost truc- 
ulently. “You belong to me as I belong to you. For good 
or bad our paths lie together.” 

His arms tightened about her, but still he did not kiss her. 
He only looked down at her face in infinite tenderness. 

“God only knows what sort of life I can offer you, my 
darling,” he said. “You will lie on a hard bed, you will 
know poverty, perhaps danger. But we shall be together, 
and one thing I promise you—I shall never stop loving 
you; not until the end of my life.” l 

“Do you think I want anything else?” Paolina 
whispered. 


He kissed her then—a long, passionate kiss which left i 


her shaking and breathless with her eyes shining like stars. 
“I love you! Oh, my God, how I love you,” he mur- 
mured 


They sat together for a long time, their voices coming 


only in brief, incoherent sentences, their kisses leaving 


Paolina weak and yet floating in an ecstasy of emotion A 
and joy which seemed to intensify itself every time he 


touched her. 
It was Alberto’s voice that interrupted them. 


“Excellency! Excellency! Come and look what is hap- 


pening,” he called, and there was a note of alarm behind 
his words. a 


“What is it?” Sir Harvey asked. N 


He took his arm from Paolina and went from the cabir j 
and after a moment she followed him. He was standing ir 
the stern of the ship, his eye to a telescope. a 

Already they were too far off from Venice for Pac ina 
to see anything but the five rounded cupolas of San Marco 
and the high Campanile which stood beside it, but Sir He * 
vey was obviously watching something intently through the 


telescope. 


“What do you see?” Paolina asked. q 
“Activities aboard the Duke’s ships,” he answered 
briefly. 
Paolina put her hand to her heart. a 
“The Duke’s ships! Are they going to follow us?” — 
He did not need to answer her question. They both kney 
that it was unlikely that the Duke would give up i 
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struggle. It was just a uestion wh i i 
—— — q n whether their ship was 
oe least we have a Start,” Paolina murmured. 
moment later they were out of sight of the city and 
heading for the open sea. It was rough, but the — was 
— and — in the right direction. 
“Let us hope they will think we are headin ” Si 
hor y v g south,” Sir 
Harvey said. “That in itself may delay them for a little.” 
The waves were slapping against the Sides; the ship was 
— over. Sir noes called for more sail and soon they 
running at what seemed to Paoli in- 
credible speed. a a 


It was an hour later they sighted the i 
were four of them and — A Harvey pig — 
she could see the Duke’s pennants flying from the masts 
“Will they catch us?” she asked l 
Eea are — By he answered, 
PS were tight. She knew then that 
very real. She had taken off her diamond —— 
and laid it in the cabin. She had wrapped the beautiful lace 


— it over her shoulders. 
aolina had thought for a moment how inco i 
Ngruous it 

was that they were standing on the deck of this + rough, 
rather dirty little ship in clothes that had cost a fortune and 


F — were both of them without a penny in their 


What she was asking. 
The wind is freshening,” he said. “Our real chance lies 


in the fact that the passage is not a long one—o i 
nine hours at the most.” EL — 


“They are swifter than us?” Paolina asked. 
‘They are built for speed,” he said briefly. 


when he offered her some black bread, such as th i 
e fisher- 
men ate, and a piece of cheese, she shook her head. She 
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was not hungry, she was only anxious as she watched his 
face and knew by the expression in his eyes what he was 
feeling. 

Once she put her hand on his and said: 

“Whatever happens we have had this time together, and 
I have known that you wanted me. That is what matters 
more than anything else in all the world. If I have to die, 
then I shall die happy, knowing that you did not leave me 
behind.” 

“You will not die,” he said gruffly. “The Duke will see 
to that.” 

If he thought to make her flinch, he was mistaken. 

“If you die, I shall die with you,” she said. “No one can 
stop me from doing that.” i 

He bent then and kissed her lips, but it was a kiss 
without passion and it was almost as if the pursuing ships 
had taken even their humanity away from them. 


Hour after hour went by, and yet Sir Harvey strode up i 


and down the deck, urging the fishermen to crowd on 


more and yet more sail. Paolina sat with her hands folded. _ 


There was nothing she could do but wait, and after a time 
she did not even turn to look at the ships behind them. She 
was too afraid to see how much clearer they were than — 
earlier in the day. a 
It must have been nearly evening, for the sun was sink- y 
ing, when suddenly the Captain gave a little cry. 

“There is Trieste,” he said, and they could see the long 
line of coast ahead of them, looking little more than a 
shadow in the brilliance of the sky. 4 
It was then that Paolina looked back. The ships were lit- 
tle more than two hundred yards behind them. She saw by 
the tightness of Sir Harvey’s jaw that he was well aware of 
their imminence, and she knew, too, by the terror on Al- 
berto’s face, that he thought there was no hope for them. a 
Paolina could see the grappling irons ready on the decks, 
She knew that the Duke’s instructions were that they y re 
to be taken alive, otherwise the cannon on the bows would 
have been used long ago. Oe 
“Better be dead than the Duke’s prisoner,” she 
whispered beneath her breath. W 
Sir Harvey gave a sudden exclamation. a 
“Dolt that I am!” he said. “We can run lighter than this 
Chuck everything overboard that will lighten the ship. ] 
will pay you for your loss, I swear it—in fact, I will pa 

you now.” me. 
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cabin and sat down on the hard ben 


anxio i 
—— sg — afraid. She somehow knew tha 


them, l 


to the Providence that had watched 


to have been apprehensive, even f 
; o: 
would not be safe, And yet, as she * — 


cruel face as he pursued her round hi 
lodge, she knew that he was not a 
what he most desired, 


Italy would be barred to them, she thought, for ever. 
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He dived into the Cabin and came back wi 
e with the 
pr amond and pearls which Paolina had worn — 


“Take this,” he said. “Tt is worth a f. 
know. And, now, show a cl fhe 
behind us.” 


rtune, as you full 
€an pair of heels to those devils 


waves towards the ships following them. 


n, it seemed to Paolina, there was nothing lef 
t 
ard save human beings. The decks were sen a 


ao gave a shout. 
e are pulling away from them!” 
Paolina felt it was too much to hope, 





“Another half-hour,” the Captain muttered. 


It was growing dark. The first stars were appearing in the 


wards but coming back to the west 


in strong gusts which seemed to j i 
further ahead of its pursuers, A 


Paolina suddenly felt very tired. She went back into the 


ch. She was no longer 
ugh, that th ’s shi pre: 

b e Duke’s ships would not catch 
It seemed to her that perhaps they had been ungrateful 
Over them for so long 


membered the Duke’s 
S room at the hunting 
man to give up easily 
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And yet, somehow, she did not feel sad even at leaving the 
country which she knew better than anywhere else in the 
world. So long as she could be with Sir Harvey, that would 
be home—wherever it might be, whatever place he chose. 

She found herself praying that she could be to him all 
that he wanted of her and that she could create for him 
happiness, however meagre their surroundings, however 
frugal their fare. 

And then his cheek was against hers and he was holding 
her tightly in his arms. 

“We are safe, my darling!” he said. “We are coming into 
the harbour and the Duke’s ships are turning back.” 

She clung to him, wanting to cry because she was so 
happy. But there was no time for that. She had to thank 
the Captain and the crew, to say good-bye, to step ashore 
on to the soil of Austria with the feeling that a new ad- 
venture awaited her in this strange land. 

Alberto was sent to get a hired carriage. When he came 
back with one, Sir Harvey helped Paolina into it and then 
got in beside her. 

“Where to, Excellency?” Alberto asked as he opened the 
door. 

“The British Embassy,” Sir Harvey commanded. 
The door was shut. He put his arms round Paolina and 
she leaned back against his shoulder in utter contentment. 

“Where are we going?” she asked, half sleepily. 


“To be married, my darling,” he answered. “I cannot 


wait any longer to make you my wife.” 


“Two weddings in one day?” she queried. “It is enough 


for anyone.” 
“Nothing and nobody shall prevent two weddings taking 


place,” he vowed. His arms tightened about her as he 


added: “I want to be certain you are mine.” 

She laughed at that and touched his cheek with her 
hand. His lips were seeking her mouth and he only released 
her as the carriage drew up at an imposing mansion. 


ed 


sudden fright as she saw the powdered footman come run- 


ning down from the lighted doorway. by 


“T hope to God they offer us a meal, that’s all,” Sir Har- 
vey smiled. “I’m famished, and with empty pockets I shall 
not be particular.” l 

He stepped out first and helped Paolina to alight. The 
lace veil was still draped over her hair and she looked pale 
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“What will they think of us?” Paolina whispered in a 


























































yet very lovely as sh i 
eel — e walked up the Steps and into the 
e footman did not seem surpri ir appear 
: rprised at the 
—* she was conscious of the marks of tar * fe oa the 
em of her rich gown, that Sir Harvey’s white —— 
were soiled and there was a streak of oil on the bl 
— of his embroidered coat. — 
ey were shown across the hall and i 
lit — glittering chandeliers. ty aa eae 
ir Harvey Drake!” a footman 
at the far end of the room who — — *—— notes 
—— man rose to his feet. n * 
God! Harvey!” i * j 
k p ey!” he exclaimed. “We were just 
“Tve told you before not to talk of the de ir Harv 
d vil!” § 
—* aban pee s —— eas id I hoped you pan still 
n posted elsewh 
Miss Paolina Mansfield—Sir Desmond a — 
oom Servant, Madam!” i 
ir ond i 
vey. bowed to Paolina, but turned eagerly to Sir 
ou were always one for i 
idea that you were coming to Trieste.” ae eee 
— = I until this morning,” Sir Harvey answered. 
—— realized that you were the one person who 
u do a —— and so here I am.” 

What rt Of service do you requir ’ Si 
mond enquired suspiciously, “If ey — x ting 
a o want a second, the answer’s no.” ton’ 
ont you to marry me,” Sir Harvey said. “And at 

Sir Desmond threw back his head 
S and lau 
By gad, Harvey! Isn’t that exactly like — the 


“Lord Cochrane,” he said. “I di 
. d 
a SAE a Mansfield, my ae to see you, 
Miss Mansfield and I have met before.” Lo . 
answered, “ At , . re, rd Cochrane 
me rightly, ” my Embassy in Rome, if my memory serves 
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Paolina blushed. 

“Yes, my Lord. And you were very angry because my 
father had lost his letters of credit.” 

“I cannot believe that I was ever angry with you,” Lord 
Cochrane said with somewhat heavy gallantry. 

“You know, Harvey, it is the most extraordinary thing,” 


She had a sudden vision of what la 
y ahead of them, and 
the glory and happiness of it almost blinded her. Without 
She put out her hand and slipped it into his, His 
gers tightened on hers so Sharply that she almost cried 


Out with the pain. And then, because he i 
the thrill and wonder of it made her tingle with weve PS5 





Sir Desmond said. “Lord Cochrane and I were speaking of that was beyond words. tingle with an ecstasy 

you only a few minutes ago. He was asking me if I had She felt herself quiver and then realized th 

seen you and I was saying I had not heard of you for the was waiting for her reply to Sir Harvey’s niles everyone 

— oeo” She looked up at him, her eyes like báis. aii in hi 
‘I am flattered that your Lordship should remember an expression which made her heart turn w in his 

me,” Sir Harvey said to Lord —— breast. over in her 
“Remember you!” Lord Cochrane ejaculated. “Dammit, “I shall love i ol eke ; 

man, I have beet looking for you for the last eighteen ve it above all things,” she whispered, 

months.” 


“Looking for me?” Sir Harvey enquired. 
“Yes. Heaven knows where you have been hiding your- 
self. A more elusive fellow it’s never been my pleasure to 
meet. Here am I with good news for you and without an : 
address to which I can deliver it.” } 

“Good news?” Sir Harvey asked. His voice was sharp. 
“Good news!” Lord Cochrane replied. “For I have been 
empowered to convey te you His Majesty’s command that 
you return to England. Your uncle is dead.” 
“I thank your Lordship for the information,” Sir Harvey 
said formally. | 
“Apparently, from what I can gather from the official 
communiqués—which don’t tell us overmuch,” Lord 
Cochrane went on, “he confessed before he died to having 
treated you ill. Anyway, His Majesty is eager and anxious 
to make amends by pardoning you.” i 
“He will doubtless offer you some ghastly pompous job 
at Court,” Sir Desmond interposed. “It’s a dog’s life and if 
you take my advice, you will refuse.” 4 
“I shall,” Sir Harvey answered. “I am going to retire to 
the country and live in peace and happiness on my own 
estate.” 
He turned towards Paolina. 
“Will that suit you, my darling?” he asked. | 
It was hard for her to answer him. She had realized n 
this exchange of words just how much the news that Lord 
Cochrane had given him meant to the man she loved. Te 
spoke casually enough, but she saw the sudden light in his 
eyes, the little twitch at the corner of his lips which told 
her what he was feeling. 
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CARNIVALIN — 
VEN ICE 


Life 
was a gay charade for 
the exiled, disinherited Sir 
Harvey Drake, but it was a serious 
matter for Paolina, finding herself an 
orphan and alone in the world after a ship- 
wreck off the coast of Italy. Reluctantly, she 
agreed to Sir Harvey’s plan to sell the jewels he 
had salvaged, outfit themselves finely, and make a 
rich marriage for her. 
The Duke of Ferrara did not have marriage in mind, 
and Sir Harvey had to teach him a lesson. Then 
on to Venice where Paolina at last found an 
acceptable suitor. The duke, bent on revenge, 
was in hot pursuit, and not even the gaiety 
of Carnival time or the prospect of a 
life of luxury could quell Paolina’s 
fears for the safety of her 
fellow-adventurer. 
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